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Sit right where you are 
_and eye it! 


reve tried to drive a new 1953 Mercury 
\\ right onto this page... s0 you can see 
it close up, from almost every angle, as if you 
were next toot or even inside, 

For we want you to sense the new action 
and performance in Mercury's mighty V-8. 
We want you to see how Unified Design makes 
Mere ury look longes and lower eee how every 
inch is designed to work for you... how it is 
further ahead than ever in styling. We want 
to give you as many facts as possible about 


the greatest, liveliest car we've ever built. 


But we can only hint at the dazzling new 
body colors and the rich new interiors... 
more brilliant than any we've ever presented, 
We can only remind you that Mercury has 
always been famous for on-the-road economy 
... high trade-in value. And we can only 
hope that you've enjoyed this armchair 
demonstration enough to see your Mercury 
dealer for all the facts — and a ride you'll 
remember. Then you'll go for the greatest 
Mercury yet for sure. 


MERCURY DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


GET THE FACTS _ 
AND YOULL GO FOR 
THE NEW 1953 


MERCURY 


Svymbolizing the Progress of 
om : ie : 
Ford Motor ( ompany s 50th Anniversary 


"50 Years Forward on the American Road” 
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BOTH OF THEM! —but only one man is in danger! 
When his single-chamber tire and tube ripped open, his 
car dropped to the rim and lurched out of control! He’s 


lucky if he has no more serious results than an expensive 
repair bill. He could end up in the hospital. 


Ta” 
Which man had a puncture? 


The other man is coming to a safe, controlled stop on 
double-chamber LifeGuards. When the outer chamber 
blew, he still had a lifesaving reserve of air in the inner 
chamber. Only the LifeGuard gives blowout protection 
proved by 18 years and millions of miles of driving! 


LIFEGUARD 
double air chamber 









BOTH OF THEM! —but only one man has the dirty 
job of changing a tire. The other man is riding on punc- 
ture-sealing LifeGuard Safety Tubes. He’ll merely pull 


You save 20°], to 43% per wheel with LifeGuards. For 
you can re-use them in 3 or more sets of tires for 100,000 
miles or more. You can use New LifeGuards in your present 








out the puncturing object. The puncture-sealant will flow 
in and seal the hole without loss of air pressure. The 
puncture is repaired with no work, no cost at all. 


NEW LIFEGUARD 
SAFETY TUBES 





tires. Or, have them installed when you buy your new 
car. You'll get full value for original equipment tubes; 
you'll never notice the small extra monthly payment. °. Se , 


BLOWOUT-SAFE! PUNCTURE-SAFE! THE 
ONLY 100,000-MILE RE-USABLE PROTECTION! 


For the longest mileage, the safest mileage, the most 
comfortable ride on wheels, get Goodyear tires. And 
for blowout-safe, puncture-safe driving, equip them 
with New LifeGuards, Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 





fan 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 





GOODFSYEAR 
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aboard the lovely 


~ 


The exciting NEW ship... 4: 
with a heritage of centuries 24 


Into this lovely ship has gone all the proud craftsmanship born of 
centuries of tradition... every modern device for your pleasure and 
convenience. From the glistening mosaics of her three 


magnificent Outdoor swimming pools to radar; from gleaming 








Venetian crystal to air conditioning; from breath-taking 








tapestries to modern turbines that drive her 
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today. She is the Andrea Doria , Sr. 
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SATURNIA « VULCANIA - CONTE BIANCAMANO to AZORES «+ LISBON «+ GIBRALTAR + BARCELONA » MAJORCA + PALERMO + NAPLES « CANNE 
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Mural by world-famous Pietro Zuffi: “Neptune’s Banquet” in the Grand Ballroom 


sf ‘ ‘ _ > ia 
sleek hull i 5 express-speed knots She is " a ole ae . 
the glory of vesrerday the newest of a‘ r 


- AMERICAN EXPORT LINES (General Agents 


ANDREA DORIA express service on the Sunny Southern Route . 6 days to GIBRALTAR - 8 days to NAPLES . 9 days to CANNES and GENOA 


* GENOA 
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JUNE COVER. For our Oregoncover picture Ansel Adams stationed himself behind 
a giant Douglas fir on the southeast rim of the huge ca/dera that holds Crater Lake, one 
of the scenic marvels of the world. No streams flow into the intensely blue lake and 
there is no visible outlet. Nobody knows when towering Mount Mazama blew its top, creat- 
ing the crater, and no white man ever saw the mountain at its probably full 14,000 feet. 
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NEXT MONTH. The July issue will be devoted to travel in North America. Alistair 
Cooke, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Hugh MacLennan, John Houghton Allen and others tell you 
exciting ways to vacation in the U. §., Canada, Mexico, Alaska. In addition — Ho .ipay's 
Restaurant Awards, a color cartograph of our continent, favorite tours, a calendar 
of summer events, and other features to help you plan a North American holiday. 
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Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
Send old addreas with the new, enclosing if possible your address label The Post Office will 
t% 4 ante you por le extra postage Duplicate copie annot be sent 
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What makes miraculous 
100% DACRON* TROPICALS 


even better? Balanced Tailoring! 


100”; Dupont Dacron, you know, is 
the “miracle” fabric that lives 
up to its write-ups. This 
wonder-fabrie by Princeton Mills 

is really cool and comfortabl 
Wrinkles actually do hang out 
alter par king, folding the press 
holds even through showers. 
Most stains do wash out with soap 
and water, But Dacron’s advantages 
are greatest when backed by 
Balanced Tailoring. This scientific 
blend of hand needlework 
and machine sewing stile hes in 

the smart lines for keeps. It is your 
guarantee that your Dacron suit 


by Timely ( lothes will look 


on 
Chaos 


better longer. 90 at your 
limely Clothier, For his name 

and copy of free booklet, “How to 
Choose Clothes to Improve 

Your Appearance”, write 

Timely Clothes, Dept. H-4, 
New York, 


Roe hester 


Palen. ladoung rrohes 


ad 
TIMET) a 


‘ re , ’ 
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Paris! Paris! 

Thank you for the most charming tssue 
of Howpay Paris 
(April). It was prepared thanks to a great 
deal of work and also with much affection 
1 would like to add that a lot of talent went 
into this preparation and I am sure that all 


which is devoted to 


your readers will appreciate, as | did, the 
success you attained and the trouble you 

went to in order to make better understood 
and more loved the capital of my country 
JEAN DAVIDAN, Minister 

Embassy of the French Republi 
Washington, D« 


The impact was such that !'ve moved 
my vacation and will catch a spot of April 
in Paris ROBERT J. JUPPE 

New York 


Maybe one out of 1000 of your readers 
may be interested in that particular city 
There is nothing of interest to the other 999 

BERNICE FERRAND 
Vienna, Va 


the best treatment yet of a city which 

must rank as a sentimental favorite for 
thousands of Americans 

PHILIP A. WALKER 


Hattieshure, Miss. 


For the first time since I left my home 
town, Paris, | have the pleasure to read 
something true, consistent and reflecting 
so well our city. It was just like a tonic for 
me and “shook me up” from my temporary 
MRS. FRANK J. CLOSSEY 

Viami 


blues! 


I expected the usual wide and diversified 
stories. What | actually got Paris, 
Paris, Paris DAVID SPIEGELMAN 

Webster J Mass. 


was 


packed with atmosphere, like a beau 

tiful picture signed by a great artist 
MAUD ©. STANLEY 
Batavia, N. ¥ 


We have in Helena a French war bride 
of World War |, 
capable and matter-of-fact 


a typical Frenchwoman, 
The other day 
she spoke with such feeling of the story on 
Paris. It was so beautiful she wished she 
could write to the magazine to tell them 
t. | was startled 
ANNE MCDONNELI 

Helena, Mont 


how much she enjoyed 


to see tears in her eyes 


My compliments to Ruth McKenney on 
her brilliant piece on Paris children. She ts 
writer, and has written with the 
May Allah grant her 
continued wisdom and understanding 

LEAQUAT ALI SALAAM 
Jamaica, N. ¥ 


a great 
utmost authenticity 


Viexico City 


| was born and raised in Mexico City 
and received my professional education at 
the University of Mexico. | have always 
been interested in articles concerning “my 
city,” but J. Frank Dobie’s Mexico City 
(March Howipay) ts the only ore | have 
recommended to any American to 
read. It only is a masterpiece of 
description but of fine literary art. Mr. 
Dobie felt and belonged there. He found 
the seldom discovered spots never selected 
by guides American 
pace to that of a couple of lovers in the 
Alameda. There ts, nevertheless, a point I 
want to clarify; there are more than 100 
public libraries in the City of Mexico, sup- 
ported and maintained by the Secretary of 


evel 
not 


He slowed down his 


Education and containing the latest books 
from all around the world. The Benjamin 
Franklin Library ts excellent and renders a 


Nrgvrg. a 
4 4 4 


RS 


highly appreciated service but it is not (as 
Mr. Dobie says in his article) the only one 
nor the best. HECTOR JASO, M.D. 

San Antonio, Tex. 


I wish to congratulate you on your ex- 
cellent report on Mexico City. However, 
could you tell me the date of the death of 
Siqueiros, the famed Mexican painter? 

JORGE DE ARAOZ 
Ciudad Victoria, Mexico 


@ HoLipay’s report was, as they say, 
premature. Siqueiros is very much 


Ed. 


alive 


Slice of Lewis 


Thanks so much for that wonderful slice 
of Red Lewis (Party of One, March Ho.t- 
pay)! Clifton Fadiman is so right in com- 
paring him to Dickens. In connection with 
Red's restlessness | always think of the 
paragraph from a Dickens letter: “Why ts 
it a sense always Comes crushing upon me 
now as if of one happiness | have missed 
in life, and one friend and companion | 
have never made?” That’s what Red was 
seeking... . Perhaps you know that | was 
Sinclair Lewis’s secretary for six turbulent 
months in 1947, BARNABY CONRAD 

Santa Barbara, Calif 


Clifton Fadiman has emphasized vital 
aspects of Red Lewis’ nature that the 
literary critics or biographers, who are 
already at work coldly dismembering him, 
will never be able to understand or reflect 
His enormous vitality and exuberance, his 
sense of humor, and the strange and un- 
predictable effects of alcohol on his be 
havior. He was also extremely 
and punctilious about many things; his be- 
havior with the old ladies of Mr. Fadi- 
man’s piece was typical. He could also fall 
into a splendid but brief outburst of rage at 
any expression of stupidity, malice or in- 
There be many 
about him, or fragments of him, though 
the final judgment may be rendered after 
all of us have left the stage 
HARRISON SMITH 
Saturday Review 

New York 


sensitive 


tolerance will books 


The 


Do you remember Mr. Fadiman’'s 
remarks about Van Doren, Woollcott and 
Lewis and their art of conversation in an- 
other of his of One columns? Every 
time | read the sentence-—“‘If they 
Purgatory and there are three chairs, and 
Carl and Alec and Red are in them, then 
Purgatory can boast some of the pleasures 
of Paradise” 


art 


are in 


tears come to my eyes for 
the beauty and tenderness of these words 
GRACE HEGGER ¢ 

(formerly Grace Sinclair Lewis) 

New York 


ASANOVA 


Fair Warning 


Mr. Angell says (in Youth and the World. 
February Howmpay) that Rudolf Kesslau 
goes along with the slogan O/ne 
(“Without us”) which he elaborates 
“Make your plans, your wars, your armies 
without It's been a 
long time since you've been able to see 
The 
was well 


uns 
as 
us. Leave us alone.” 
Oline uns painted on walls in Germany 
last time I saw it, in form 
over a year ago, by which time it had be- 
come painfully apparent that American 
aspirations to recreate German troops had 
put Germany ina position to do some sharp 
regotiating. The last time I saw the slogan, 


any 


it read Ohne uns geht’s nicht. Roughly 
translated: “Without us, you're up the 
creek,” PAUL MOOR 


Munich, Germany 


.ddress correspondence for thisdepartment to Letters tothe Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Lise \dirondack Region has played host to millions 
of vacationists for more than 100 years. Its rugged 
mountain landscapes, bracing pine-scented air, and 
varied recreational facilities have made it one of 
America’s most popular playgrounds. 

In its 8.000 square miles are 46 peaks towering 
over 4.000 feet, more than 200 large lakes, 34 public 
campsites, and miles of streams and trails. This great 
forest vacationland attracts campers, hikers, moun- 
tain climbers. hunters, fishermen, and outdoorsmen 
of all ages. For those who prefer a more leisurely holi- 
day. 79 resort communities offer accommodations 
ranging from luxury hotels to simple rustie cabins. 
Plan to visit the friendly Adirondacks this summer. 
FREE BOOKLET: The Adirondack Region is but 


State 


tionland Contains 196 page LOO) may 


full-color photos. It's the most complete state 


offered! Send for your tree copy today 


More people find more to see and do in 7 


New York St 





*s man ittractions. For an exciting previe 
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ing vacation areas send for free booklet New York State Vaca ¢ 
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You're perfectly RIGHT when you choose 
champagne to make ANY occasion im 
portant. And you're perfectly SURE when 
you choose TAYLOR'S 
pagnes with Captured Flavor brought to 
life in each bottle in unhurried, old-world 























the cham 




















ways. Entertaining with Taylor's Cham 
pagne 
far less than you'd expect 





aristocrat among wines— costs 








So ask for 











Taylor's next time — you can't ask for 








finer! The Taylor Wine Co., Vineyardists 
and Producers, Hammondsport, N.Y 


A WONDERFUL GIFT! 


For an exceptional, yet inexpensive, gift for 
any purpose, ask for Taylor's Champagne in 
this colorful gift carton (at 
stores, where legal.) 
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From the Famous Cellars at Hammondsport, New York 
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by CLIFTON FADIMAN 


Of Persons One Would Wish to 
Have Seen is the title of a pleasant 
fancy written 127 years ago by the 
great English essayist William Haz- 
litt. | am no Hazlitt, but this is a 
game anyone may play at any time; 
the imagination recognizes no closed 
season. Let us put the matter thus: 
an obliging god from the Time 
Machine undertakes to introduce 
into your living room any fourteen 
historical characters with whom you 
hanker to spend an evening of gen- 
eral conversation. They will be sup- 
plied in good working condition, 
one an evening for two weeks. Four- 
teen only; and no second helpings. 

Which would you choose? What- 
ever your selection, of course, you 
are giving yourself away, for we 
are known by the company we keep, 
even a company of spirits. 

For those who do not care to play 
there are Canasta tables in the next 
room. The cosy little group now re- 
maining must keep clearly in view 
our only purpose—fourteen evenings 
of the best general conversation pos- 
sible. Therefore it avails little for 
our guest to be wise or witty, good 
or great, if he be not talkative or so 
reputed. Make sure, too, that he is 
congenial rather than merely no- 
table. The elder Rockefeller and 
Daniel Webster outstanding 
chaps, but | am content to leave 
them in limbo. It is difficult to spend 
one’s time making as many pennies 


are 


as Rockefeller or as many platitudes 
as Webster without turning into a 
bit of a bore. I warn you also against 
opting for mere greatness. Archime- 
des, Newton, Darwin—each would 
waste for us a precious evening. To 
such master minds (Hazlitt tells us) 
Charles Lamb objected: “They were 
not persons .. . not 
characters, you know.” What would 
be the point? Most of the best they 
had to say is already part of our 
mental world. Though we rarely 
think of it, which of us does not 
live every day of his life in closest 
intimacy with the laws of the lever, 
gravitation and evolution? 


not persons 


Nor is my latchstring out to any 
man, however admirable, of too in- 
tense a temperament. | do not care 
to exchange an evening of grumps 


HOLIDAY /JUNE 


our own day nominates the all-time 


and glooms with Dante. I must have 
outgoers, men whose minds con- 
tinually walk abroad. Thus saints 
and mystics are not to my purpose, 
unless they be such antic and irregu- 
lar ones as the poet William Blake, 
who might well arrive companioned 
by his daily familiars, the angels. 
Nor is the virtuous man my meat. 
Let me read Emerson, not talk with 
him, for though I am willing to be 
improved during the leisure of a 
lifetime, | object to sudden moral 
elevation in a single evening. 

Perhaps you are already thinking 
of such great talkers as Samuel 
Johnson or Lincoln or Shaw. But 
reflect: you have but fourteen eve- 
nings. Can you afford such men, who 
spent their lives making sure that 
posterity would know all about 
them? With little difficulty I can hold 
in my hands between two covers the 
kernel of their minds. An evening 
with Doctor Johnson would be in- 
teresting enough—but how often 
shall you be forced to interrupt 
with “But, sir, | have heard all that 
from Mr. Boswell!” 

On the other hand it would be no 
less risky to entertain characters as 
to whom we are quite in the dark. 
How tempting to chat with Shake- 
speare or Homer—but how rash! 
We know nothing of either. Shake- 
speare may have put the last ounce 
of his loquacity into Hamlet and 
Falstaff; Homer, reputed blind, 
might turn out deaf to boot. Why 
talk with a pig in a poke? 

I warn you also against the mere 
satisfaction of curiosity. Had I more 
than fourteen evenings at my dis- 
posal, | would gladly welcome the 
composer Rossini and even feed him 
his own tournedos, could | but ask 
him why, after completing Wi/liam 
Tell at 37, he wrote no more operas 
during his remaining forty years. I 
should be glad, too, to interview the 
playwright Sir William D’Avenant 
and ask for the real dirt behind the 
rumor that he was the son of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. But the satisfac- 
tion of curiosity on such single 
points does not create good talk. 

To reverse the situation, it would 
be equally tempting—and equally 
prodigal of our limited time—to fe// 
rather than ask. To watch the face of 
the Greek scientist Heron of Alex- 


PARTY OF ONE 


A man who has heard the best conversationalists of 


titans of talk 


andria as we explain the later career 
of a little toy he put together around 
100 A.D., a toy now called the steam 
engine; or alternately to gratify and 
horrify the 13th-Century Fran- 
ciscan monk Roger Bacon with the 
story of what has happened to a few 
of his many anticipations—flying, 
explosives, mechanical propulsion; 
to—but no—we must sidestep such 
seductions. 

With no less regret we shall bar 
our door to that vast army of out- 
of-step eccentrics: to interesting fa- 
natics like the Populist politician 
Ignatius Donnelly who knew that 
Shakespeare was Bacon, located the 
whereabouts of Atlantis, and is re- 
membered today only because he 
compared the Democratic party to a 
mule “without pride of ancestry or 
hope of posterity”; to quaint freaks 
like “that fantastic old great man” 
Robert Burton, who devoted his 
cloistral life and stupefying talents 
to the compilation of a half-wise, 
half-crazy Stonehenge of a volume 
on melancholy; to prodigies of na- 
ture like John Lewis William Thudi- 
cum, who founded the science of 
brain chemistry, wrote The Spirit of 
Cookery and A Treatise on Wines, 
and might have become, had he 
wished, a great concert singer; to 
the Marquis de Sade who—but the 
school of odd fish is not for us. Once 
we have fathomed their oddity, 
there may be too little left. To talk 
with a rhinoceros would be interest- 
ing; but not interesting enough. 
Continued on Page 8 










Super-talker 
Sydney Smith 
was a parson whose 
idea of heaven 
was eating patés 
de foie gras to the 


sound of trumpets. 


















Here’s the new. pertect 

shoe for easy travel or smart 

gadding about your home town, 

It’s a tailored beauty. Being a 
Naturalizer it gives vou every- 
thing vou want... the famous com- 
bination last that means beauty fit 
for your heel and toe freedom that 
guarantees no slip, no gap, no pinch. See 
them at vour dealer’s er write Naturalizer 
Division, Brown Shoe Company, 


St. Louis. 


Shoes illustrated, 


' 10 95 


unsters $8.95 and $9.95 
Other stvles, $9.95 to $12.95 


Higher Denver West and Canada 


Manufactured in CANADA by 
Perth Shoe Company, Ltd., 
Perth, Ontario 
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trim and tailored...flexible 


THE SHOE WITH 
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Continued from Page 6 

There is a large class of men who 
have always fascinated all of us but 
whom nevertheless | would hesitate 
to include among my fourteen. They 
are the power men—those who pass 
their lives widening the gap between 
themselves and their fellow humans, 
whether by force, or politics, or the 
amassing of wealth. There have been 
interesting conquerors—perhaps 
Alexander the Great was one. There 
have been interesting politicos—one 
thinks of Disraeli and Burke. There 
have been interesting money men, 
though at the moment their names 
do not occur to me. And there have 
been men both great and even good 
among these three groups. 

But on the whole, power men are 
too successful to be really interest- 
ing conversationalists, or at any rate 
so my limited knowledge and obser- 
vation would suggest. A man who 
passes his life dominating the world 
rarely has the temperament to reflect 
upon it. Napoleon may resemble a 
vast force of nature but by the same 
token be diminished in his humanity. 
He must settle for power, not wis- 
dom, and assume as the normal hu- 
man relation that between superior 
and inferior. How can one really talk 
with a Stalin, a Hitler, a J. P. Mor- 
gan? There is bound to be too much 





ego in his cosmos. “The love of 
liberty,” says Hazlitt, “is the love of 
others. The love of power is the love 
of ourselves.” There are few charm- 
ing tyrants. If | may revise Lord 
Acton’s well-worn dictum, all the 
powerful bore; the absolutely power- 
ful bore absolutely. 

So—let my fourteen be given to 
talk. Let them not be fixed aggres- 
sively on one idea, whether the idea 
be a great one, as with St. Paul, or a 
dangerous one, as with Karl Marx. 
Let them, or some of them, have 
that added charm that comes of a 
division in the mind, or even a flaw 
in the character; monuments are for 
veneration, not conversation. Let 
them not agree too patly with their 
time (a Joseph Addison, a Calvin 
Coolidge), for while rebels may be, 
conformists always are, tedious. Let 
them be of high general intelligence, 
lively in manner, rich in experience 
and, if possible, touched with more 
humor. 

There’s the doorbell. 

Ancient Greece produced more 
interesting human beings per square 
foot per year than any other time or 
place in history. So, for my first 
two evenings, | choose two Greeks, 
a good Greek and a naughty one. 

The good Greek is Europe’s first 
great diner-out, SOCRATES. | will 
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have him in part to discover how 
much of him was made up by Plato 
(for, like Jesus, Socrates wrote not a 
word that has come down to us). But 
mainly I will have him because of all 
mortal men we know, he seems least 
tethered to his time. An evening is 
too short to spend with a provincial. 


My naughty Greek is the pupil of 


Socrates, ALCIBIADES, who learned 
everything from his master except 
how to lead a Socratic life. Alcibi- 
ades is the cynical young adventurer 
par excellence, the eternal gilded 
youth, the aristocratic mind flawed 
by the desire ever to impress, to 
make an effect. All the world’s By- 
rons are but carbon copies of him. 
He exerts the 
the able dilettante and will bring to 
my table, if not virtue, the perfection 
of worldly elegance and that hard 
radiance of manner possessed only 
by those free of a sense of sin. 

I am almost stumped when I come 
to Rome, a city that abounded in 
men both able and dull. I think I will 
ask one who was far from the noblest 
Roman of them all, the lyric poet 
CATULLUS, lustful, obscene, tender, 
burning like a flame and as short- 
lived, a specialist in excess. And 
when he comes I shall take pains to 
hustle the children from the dining 
room. 


fascinating charm of 


From the Middle Ages I will have 
CHAUCER transported, as healthy- 
tempered as Catullus was not, the 
walker of roads, the man of day- 
light, the eternal good companion. 

From the Renaissance give me 
the one who spoke of himself as 
“the unlettered man” and who was 
probably the maniest-sided human 
being that has ever lived, possessing 
also the great attraction of the 
divided soul, for his powerful reason 
seems always to be measuring itself 
against what is vast and indefinable 
in nature: LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

The great century of talk is the 
Eighteenth. | shall invite that cen- 
tury’s greatest talker. You may ob- 
ject that I have already disqualified 
him, for has he not in a hundred vol- 
umes unpacked his restless mind? 
Perhaps—but this single risk | shall 
venture, persuaded that to bore me 
VOLTAIRE would have to make ex- 
tensive preparations. Here is the one 
man who cannot be dull ad /id. 

Somewhere in a publisher's strong- 
room in Leipzig lie moldering in 
unguessable obscenity the complete 
memoirs of one who knew Voltaire. 
Yes, | would like to entertain CASsA- 
NOVA, assured that he would return 
the compliment. Learned in a 
learned century, witty in a witty one, 
unscrupulous in an unscrupulous 
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one, a magnificent taker of chances, 
this charlatan-abbé knew more, let 
us confess it, about the mysterious 
country of women than most men 
have even fancied, for he had not 
merely the explorer’s energy but the 
philosopher’s mind with which to 
mull the meaning of his conquests. 
fresh week with 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Franklin is in- 
teresting because he had the liveliest 


Let us start a 


mind that it is possible for an utterly 
sensible man to possess. For flights 
of fancy | must send out to others, 
but if 
flights of sense, Franklin is their 


there are such things as 
master. Like Chaucer he will make 
me feel, as he made all with whom 
he spoke, joyfully at home in a not 
always friendly world. 

We often elect able men to the 
presidency, rarely interesting ones, 
particularly since the death of Lin- 
coln. Not many of our Presidents 
have combined vast personal charm 
with a first-class brain. Perhaps this 
is as it should be: we do not believe 
in the philosopher-king theory and 
generally distrust leaders who are 
too lively of mind. We came nearest, 
| think, to running counter to our 
deepest feelings when we elected my 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
alted in character but without pom- 
posity, a 


next guest, Ex- 


master of the English 


Expert 
Hand! 


tongue, one of our few well-educated 
Presidents (I suggest that we have 
had seven such in all), curious about 
everything, he will step to my fire- 
side on his own vigorous two legs, 
scornful of the politician’s almost 
invariable crutches—cant and the 
platitude. 

In Mr. Jefferson there was little 
darkness of soul; we are in part the 
children of his faith in the average 
man. Yet the world has its evil face 
and only the fool refuses to front it. 
So, to hear the other side, | shall 
with JONATHAN 
swift and listen to the creator of 
Gulliver unburden the bitter indig- 
nation of his lacerated heart. | will 


follow Jefferson 


gladly forgo most men’s benevo- 
lence if | may enjoy Swift's misan- 
thropy, knowing how deeply inlaid 
it will be with wit and a frustrated 
compassion. 

And then for a change of pace let 
me have CHARLES LAMB. I will take 
Lamb solely on the say-so of his 
judicious friend Hazlitt, who calls 
him “the most delightful, the most 
provoking, the most witty and sen- 
sible of men” and states flatly that 
Lamb “always made the best pun, 
and the best remark in the course of 
the evening.” 

From Hazlitt’s circle of super- 
talkers I shall select one more guest, 
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the man who spoke “well on every 
subject,” the torrential COLERIDGE, 
whose mere digressions mesmerized 
his audience. This I know will be an 
evening of monologue; perhaps this 
rapt metaphysician, caught in the 
ever-thickening web of his airy spec- 
ulations, will not even be conscious 
of his host's existence. 

There are but two evenings left. 
Shall it be Mark Twain—but, please 
Heaven, without his wife? Or Dis- 
raeli who could touch with his in- 
comparable style utterances of the 
most dubious taste? Or Samuel But- 
ler, who combined so oddly acute 
intelligence and ridiculous cantan- 
kerousness? Or G. K. Chesterton, 
shedding sparks of paradox like 
a Catherine wheel? I will sacri- 
fice them, reluctantly, in favor of 
the 19th-Century Anglican parson, 
SYDNEY SMITH. If Smith could send 
Sarah Siddons, the Tragic Muse, 
into convulsions, he is bound at 


least to make me laugh; and it is 
time for a pure entertainer. This 
man who remarked of a bishop that 
he deserved to be preached to death 
by wild curates; that he never read 
a book before reviewing it, because 
it prejudiced a man so; that Macau- 
lay had flashes of silence that made 
his conversation perfectly delight- 
ful; that his idea of heaven was eat- 
ing patés de foie gras to the sound 
of trumpets; that Webster impressed 
him much like a steam engine in 
trousers ;—this man I shall ask to 
the largest dinner I can manage, so 
that I may overhear my guests 
whisper in pleased anticipation, as 
they did in his day: “Mr. Sydney 
Smith coming upstairs.” 

My fortnight is almost up. I have 
only a single evening left. Better to 
take not even the slightest chance; 
better to call in someone I have my- 
self known at first-hand. I shall ask 
for WILLIAM BOLITHO, the British 
journalist who streamed like a me- 
teor over New York in the late, ‘twen- 
ties and died too soon in 1930. “To 
hear Bolitho talk,” said Alexander 
Woollcott, “was to listen to one who 
himself dwelt outside of time.” It is 
true. They called him the man from 
Mars, and he was. | knew him only 
slightly, yet well enough to get the 
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Bears and Banditry 


and Hard, Fast and Beautiful was 
an only slightly heightened picture of 
the social-financial shenanigans t 
be found in amateur tennis compe 
tition. The Hitch-Hiker takes as its 
point of departure the true story ol 
a psychopathic killer who terrorized 
the Southwest a few years ago, bum- 
ming a ride from kindly motorists 
and forcing them at gunpoint on an 
odyssey of fear and crime and terror. 

Although the actual news story 
has been tailored for film presenta- 
tion, what strikes you first about The 
Hitch-Hiker is its even and unhys- 
terical authenticity. Mr. Young and 
Miss Lupino did their own screen 
play and Robert Joseph adapted it 
for final filming. To all three should 
go some kind of special kudo for re- 
fusing to succumb to the obvious 
Grand Guignol twists inherent in 


Continued on Page 11 
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Continued from Page 12 
their material. It could have been 
sO easy to drag in rape at gun’s 
point or the excess sadism so dear 
to the Mickey Spillane school of 
detective story. But they didn’t 
And in not doing so, they have 
created a mood of greater plausibil- 
ity and greater terror than could 
have been produced by excess. 
The Hitch-Hiker is uncomfortably 
close to life 

Frank Lovejoy and Edmond 
O'Brien are two men on vacation 


\NVEST IN 





from their jobs and their wives, 
bound for a little fishing in the 
Chocolate Mountains. On the road 
they change their minds and head 
instead for San Felipe where they 
have decided fishing will be better. 
And en route to San Felipe they pick 
up their hitch-hiker, William Tal- 
man, an escaped convict and a mur- 
derer 

Lovejoy and O'Brien are nor- 
mally robust and courageous men, 
but from the time Talman turns a 
gun on them from the back seat, 
they know they are in his power. He 
forces them along back roads into 
Mexico, heading always for San 
Lorenzo, where Talman plans to 
ferry across the Gulf to Guaymas 
and make good his escape. And this 
is the great bulk of the picture, three 


men, two of them at the mercy of 


the criminal third, driving hopelessly 
across Mexico. For Lovejoy and 
O’Brien have few illusions that Tal- 
man will let them live, and yet there 
is NO Opportunity to jump him un- 
awares. And Talman, a man who 
boasts that he can sleep with one 
eye open, and does, is an unwaver- 
ing, unrelenting gun always pointed 
at them 

He superintends their dealings at 
gas stations and general stores—no 
Spanish may be spoken, nothing but 
English—and develops a smooth 
and foolproof method of getting in 
and out of the car, never allowing 
them a moment's leeway. Talman 
is cruel, bullying, a little childish at 
times, but always credible. His scorn 
of his captives 1s never overdone, but 
always obvious, the defensive scorn 
of the wise con for the law-abiding 
square, a conviction that they are 
soft and mushy and that he, in some 
special outlaw way, not simply be- 
cause he holds the gun, is their su- 
perior 
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He insists on listening to the car 
radio and to the reports tracing their 
progress. And when the radio first 
reports a linking of the escaped con- 
vict and the missing fishermen, Love- 
joy and O’Brien know that they will 
not get out alive. When they break 
into a gas station at night to steal 
gas, Lovejoy is able to make the 
only positive gesture of the flight. 
Unseen by Talman, he manages to 
leave his wedding ring by the rifled 
tank. José Torvay, as a Mexican 
police officer, discovers the ring and 
knows that he is on the trail 

Wisely, the Mexican and Amer- 
ican police working together, do not 
broadcast their find. Instead they 
authorize radio reports hinting that 
they are still searching the Chocolate 
Mountain area which was Lovejoy 
and O’Brien’s original destination. 
The ruse confuses Talman who now 
believes he is in the clear. He post- 
pones his plan to kill Lovejoy and 
O’Brien and leave them in a con- 
venient well. 

The car breaks down, but they 
are now close enough to San Lorenzo 
to make it on foot. O’Brien is limp- 
ing badly, but Lovejoy helps him on. 
Talman forces O’Brien to change 
clothes with him as they enter San 
Lorenzo. Talman bristles with the 
excitement of success in sight. 

Only to find that the San Lorenzo- 
Guaymas ferry has burned down. 

But he doesn’t give up. He man- 
ages to make a deal with a Mexican 
fisherman to run him across in his 
fishing boat. The trio, still together, 
lie low till nightfall. 

I won't go into the details of the 
denouement. It won't let you down. 

The picture is stark, simple, un- 
phony and true. It can send au- 
thentic chills up and down the spine 
of anyone who has done much night 
driving, and at least one of its effects 
will be to leave many a hopeful 
hitch-hiker standing by the road- 
side with extended thumb as cars of 
movie-goers wheel by at an acceler- 
ated speed. 

All three major characters turn in 
convincing performances. Lovejoy 
and O’Brien could be almost any- 
one you know who likes to get away 
to the mountains for a little deer 
hunting or to the shore for some 
tussling with deep-sea fish. Talman, 
whose part holds the whole story to- 
gether and whose acting tops the 
list, is almost equally familiar. He 
could be almost anyone in the half- 
world you don’t know, a husky, 
reasonably presentable chap, more 
rough than smooth with no great 
hint of harm about him except when 


his hand has a gun in welcome em- 
brace. Just about like that fellow 
you gave a lift to the other day 


Continued on Page 16 
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Josephine Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Wurzburg Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pomeroy’s Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 

G. Fox & Co. 
Hazleton, Pa. 

Morris Jewelers 
Houston, Texas 

Foley Bros. 
tndienepeme, Ind. 

L. S. Ayres & Co, 

Wm. H. Block Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; 

Haverty Furniture Co, 
Jenkintown, Pa. ; 

Strawbridge & Clothier 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Hall Appliance Store 

Jenkins Music Co. 
Knoxville, Ten 

The Knox , = Goods Co. 
Lincoln, Ne 

Hardy a Co. 
Little Rock, A 

The M. _ Cohn Co. 
Los Angeles, Caiif. 

Barker Brothe ors 

Eastern-Columbia, Jac. 

LeRoy’s Appliances 

The May Co. ies 

Penny-Owsley Music Co. 









Macon, Ga. 
Davison, Paxon Co, 


Manchester, N. H. 
Leavitt Stores Corp. 
Miami, Fia. 
Burdine’s 
ee 


Ed. Sc tees & Co., Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Boutell’s 

The Dayton Company 

ile, Tenn. 

The Harvey Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Hahne & Company 

L. Bamberger & Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 

Stanley Dry Goods Co. 

New Orleans, La. 

Labiche’s, Inc. 

New York, N. 
eiomide & Fitch Co. 
Abraham & Straus 

(Brooklyn & Hempstead, L. I.) 
B. Altman & Co. 
Liberty Music Shops 
R. H. Macy & Co. 

Oak Park, tl. 

Lyon & Healy, Inc. 

Oklahoma oy Okla. 
Jenkins Music Co. 

Philadeiphia, P. 

N. Snalkcnbure & Co. 
Strawbridge & C lothier 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boggs & Buhl, Inc. 
Joseph Horne Co. 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores 

Sacramento, Calif. 

John Breuner Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc. 
The Carroll House of Belleville, Ill. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

The Emporium of St. Paul, Inc. 

Sait Lake City, Utah 
The Paris Co. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Wolff and Marx Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

The Emporium 

Macy’s San Francisco 

Schwabacker—Frey Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 

Globe 
Seattie, Wash. 

Littler, Inc. 

ane, Wash. 

Weisfield’s, Inc, 

Springfield, It. 

Myers Bros. 

Sprin id, Mass. 

Albert — Co. 

Votes, © 

La Salle & Koch'Co. 


Troy, N » VW. 
Troy Peerless Co., Inc. 
Tulsa, Okia, 

Jenkins Music Co. 

Scott-Rice Co. 
Union City, N. J. 

A. Holthausen, Inc, 
Warren, Ohio 

Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 
Washington, D. C. 

Goldenberg Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Stone & Thomas 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Liberty Music Shops 
Wichita, Kans. 

Geo. Innes Co., Inc. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Boston Store 
Worcester, Mass. 

C. T. Sherer Co., Inc. 
Voorn Ohio 
Me Kelvey Co. 
enau Hirshberg Co. 
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~-@ROSLEY 


_— PORTABLE CLOCK RADIO 












rosley’s newest portables 
are named “Skymaster 

and ‘Skyrocket after 
Douglas Aircraft's pace 
setting planes, 





CROSLEY “SKYMASTER” HAS 
ITS OWN GENUINE 
COWHIDE CARRY CASE 


Cleverest carry case ever designed. 
Lets you reach the dials—tune the radio 
as it lightly swings from your shoulder. 
Made of genuine top-grade leather 
with a costly “hand-stitched” look, in 
fashion-right rich russet shade. Available 


at slight extra cost. 
















4) 
‘ 
 —=e ca! 


Take it to the beach 
—time your tan! 


Have more fun on 
picnics, vacations! 


THE SENSATIONAL NEW CROSLEY 


Skymaster. costs onty *399>" 


Be the first in your group to own this exciting portable clock radio. 





Have music wherever you go—lolling in a hammock, out camping, or down by the NOW MEET ANOTHER NEW CROSLEY 
seashore. Leave your expensive watch at home; this Crosley portable has its own PORTABLE —THE “SKYROCKET” Want a 
‘ . . . . mp portable that’s bell-clear in tone, jewel-bright 
accurate clock. Set it—and your favorite program comes on automatically. Take a ' 
, . . in beauty, yet rock-bottom in price? Call for 
sunbath; a special bell alarm calls you any moment you say. a “Skyrocket.” This superb portable costs 
7 . “a 9 . * only $29.95." Colors: Red, Black, Chartreuse, 
The Crosley “Skymaster” is a beauty! And though it’s scarcely bigger than a nin Gm 
book, the speaker is two and a half times larger than most personal portables. You You can have the real leather carry case 
know that means far better tone. An Indoor-Outdoor Switch gives you greater for this portable, too, at slight additional cost 
° . . ryy . ‘ ag 
clarity outdoors. And you get more playing time. Thanks to a special Power-Saver Less batteries. Suggested list price 


“ar : : : ‘ : Slightly higher in the Far West 
Switch, one set of batteries will last through an entire season with average use! 


Five dazzling colors: Red, Black, Chartreuse, Blue, Green. eo 


Cincinnati 
Division : 


25, Ohio 


mmmmmmmemmeen | RVOHTeN YOUR LIFE WITHA ~CAROSLEY re woruo’s wost covonrut. rani Een 
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You'll find 


Moartex,S 


at these fine stores listed below: 


Akron, Ohio The M. O'Neil Co. 
Akron, Ohio The A. Polsky Co 
Albany, N. Y. W. M. Whitney & Co., In 
Ardmore, Pa James A. Ritchie 
Arlington, Va The Hecht Co 
Arlington, Va The Home Stitch Shop 
Arlington, Va The 8S. Kann Sons Co 
Asbury Park, N. J Steinbach Company 
Aclantic City, N. J M. E. Blatt Co 
Bakerstield, Calif Weill's 
Berkeley, Calif J. F. Hink & Son 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Md 
Woodward & Lothrop 
Bush & Bull 
Robinson s-Beverls 
Saks Fifth Avenue 
Mx I cans 


Bethlehem, Pa 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Boston, Mass Filene’s Sons Co 
Boston, Mass Jordan Marsh Co 
Boston, Mass R. H 
Bremerton, Wash Bremers Dent 
Bridgeport, Conn Howland s 
Bridgeport, Conn D. M. Read Co 
Brooklyn, N ‘ 
Abraham & Straus & branches in 
Garden City & Hempstead, | ee a, 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Adam 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Burlingame, 


Ww m 


Stearns 
Store 


Meldrum & Anderson Co 
Hens & Kelly, Inc 
Levy Bros 


Putnam & Raggett 


Calif 
Carmel-by-the-sea, Calif 
Chicago, Il The Fait 
Chicago, Il Carson, Pirie Scott & Company 
hico, Calif M. Oser & Co 
Cinemnati, Ohio The McAlpin Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio Shillito's 
Cleveland, Ohio The Bailey Co 
Cleveland, Ohio The Higbee Company 
Cleveland, Ohio The May Company 
Cleveland, Ohio Sterling-Lindner-Davis 
Cleveland, Ohio The Wm. Taylor Son & Co 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
The Daniels & Fisher Stores Co 
Columbus, Ohio F. & R. Lazarus Co 


Dayton, Ohio Rike-Kumler Co 
Denver, Colo 

The Daniels & Fisher Stores Co 
Des Moines, lowa Younkers of lowa 
Detroit, Mich The Ernst Kern Co 
Duluth, Minn Duluth Glass Block 


Elkhart, Ind Ziesel Bros 
Elmira, N. ¥ S. F. Iszard Co 
Fl Paso, Texas The American Furniture Co 
Frie, Pa Erie Dry Goods Co 
Fugene, Russell's 
Evanston, Il, The O' Neill Linen Damask Co 
Flint, Mich Smith Bridgman & C 

Fresno, Calif Gottschalk's 


Rowell's 
Rein ‘ 


Oregon 


Germantown, Pa 
Glendale, Calif 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Paul Steketee & Sons Co., Inc 
Greenwich, Conn The D. W. Rogers Co 
Hanford, Calif R. W. Case 
Hartford, Conn, G. Fox & Ci 
Hazelton, Pa, The Bon-Ton Store 
Ithaca, N. Y. Rothschild Bros 
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Bigelow’ s 


Douglas Hanna 

Buffums 

Walker's 

Bullock’ s-W estwox id 

Bullock’s-Downtown 

Robinson's 

The May Co. & branches 

Lakewood, & Wilshire 

Los Angeles, Calif Coulter's 

Los Angeles, Calif. The Broadway Dept 

Store & branches in Hollywood, 

Pasadena, Crenshaw & Westchester 

Menlo Park, Calif. 
Modesto, Calif. 
Montrose, Calif. 

Newark, N. J 

Hahne & Co, & branch in Montclair, N. J 

Newark, N. J. Kresge-Newark Inc 

New Britain, Conn. Davidson & Leventhal 

New Orleans, La. D. H. Holmes Co. Ltd 

New York, N. Y. B. Altman & Co. & 

branches in White Plains, Manhasset, 

t., & East Orange, N. J 

New York, N. Y. Bloomingdale's & 

branches in New Rochelle, & 

Fresh Meadows, L. 1, N.Y 

New York, N. Y. Fertig’s Fifth Ave. Inc 

New York, N. Y. Lord & Taylor & 

branches in Westchester, N. Y., Millburn, 

N. J., & West Hartford, Conn 

New York, N. Y. James McCreery & Co 

New York, N.Y. James McCutcheon & Co 

& branches in White Plains, Manhasset 

& Fast Orange, N. J 

Mosse Inc 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


La Jolla, Calif 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
in Crenshaw 


A. 5S. Stevens 
Kiernan & Gerow 
McGookin's 


New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. The H. C. Capwell Co 
Oakland, Calif. Kahn's Dept. Store 
Omaha, Neb. J. L. Brandeis & Sons 


Pacific Beach, Calif. 
Palm Springs, Calif. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Paterson, N, J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plaintield, N. J. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Providence, R. L. 


Red Bank, N. J. Steinbach Company 
Redding, Calif. C. M. Dicker Inc 
Reno, Nev Grey, Reid, Wright Co 
Richmond, Va. Thalhimer Brothers 
Riverside, Calif. Rouse’s 
Rochester, N. Y. McCurdy & Co 
Rochester, N. Y. Lindsay & Curr Co 


Sacramento, Calif. Weinstock Lubin & Co 
San Francisco, Calif. City of Paris 
San Francisco, Calif. The Emporium 
San Francisco, Calif. Macy's 
San Francisco, Calif. The White House 
San Jose, Calif Hale's Dept. Store 
San Mateo, Calif. Levy Bros 
Santa Ana, Calif Buffums 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Trenwith's 
Santa Monica, Calif. H. C. Henshey Co 
Schenectady, N. Y. H.S. Barney Co 
Scranton, Pa Cleland Simpson Co 
Silver Springs, Md, The Hecht Co 
Springfield, Mass. Forbes & Wallace 
Stockton, Calif, Smith & Lang 
Syracuse, N.Y, Dey Brothers & Co 


Taft, € alif Naumann s 
Toledo, Ohio Lasalle’s 
Troy, N. Y. Frear's 
Tuc son, Ariz. 
Pulare, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y 
Ventura, Calif. 
Washington, D, C, 
Washington, D.C, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Watertown, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass 


Muchling's 

Bullock’ s-Palm Springs 
Walster's 
Bullock's-Pasadena 
Meyer Brothers 
Gimbels 

Korrick’s 

Joseph Horne Co. 

ir ppers 

Orange Belt Emporium 
The Shepard Co 


Sibley 


Jacome Ss 

Leggett's 

New Boston Store 

The Crreat astern 

The Hecht Co 

The S. Kann Sons Co 

Woodward & I othrop 

Frank A. Empsall & Co 

The Closet Shelf 

Denholm & McKay Co 
Youngstown, Ohio 

The G. M. McKelvey Co 

Youngstown, Ohio Strouss- Hirshberg’ s 

CANADA 


Toronto Eatons of Canada 
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Shown at the same screening with 
The Hitch-Hiker was Walt Disney's 
latest nature short, Bear Country, a 
true documentary 

| hope Disney's True-Life Adven- 
ture series is as much of a gold-mine 
for Mr. Disney as it is a treasure for 
the viewer. For myself, | can go on 
seeing Seal Island and Beaver Valley 
and Nature’s Half-Acre and now 
Bear Country for just as long as 
screens can be found to exhibit them, 
and that statement stands in the face 
of three-dimensional threats, tele- 
vision and any other technical traps 
science may be planning to throw 
my way. 

Almost any animal photographed 
in its natural habitat unawares is 
going to be entertaining, but bears 
seem to be born clowns. The 32- 
minute feature follows the 
North American black bear from the 
time he sticks his nose out of hiber- 
nation, through a summer of fun 
and education for the kiddies, and 
of fighting, foraging and mating on 
the part of his elders, until it’s time 
to hibernate again. Along with bears 
the camera takes in some of their 


short 


NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 


Y Count the Hours (Bogeaus-R KO) 


natural neighbors, both inoffensive 
and inimical. 

The genius of the Disney organi- 
zation is that it seems honestly in- 
terested in presenting nature as it 
is, NOt as it Ought to be or as it might 
be edited for extra charm and gags. 
For all the fun and almost-whimsey, 
the camera is always focused sharply 
on the harsh facts of struggle for ex- 
istence. The bear cubs are won- 
drously appealing in their play, but 
it is clear that all this play is a prepa- 
ration for the hard facts of life to 
come. Climbing trees is fun, bu 
climbing trees when enemies ar 
afoot below—and the grown mal 
bear for one is the cubs’ most dan- 
gerous threat—is an important tac- 
tic. The mother bear is a fine type 
mother, a little of the old school in 
her demand for immediate obedi- 
ence, but this enforced obedience is 
part of the survival struggle too 
And near the end, when the cubs are 
old enough to be on their own and 
the mother sternly deserts them 
she orders them up a tree and then 
trudges off never to return 
are few dry eyes in the house. 


there 


A suspenseful 


and well-paced melodrama of murder and deceit. Mac- 
donald Carey as a lawyer, John Craven as a murder 
suspect, Teresa Wright as his wife share top-billing 
honors. Adele Mara, as an amoral and sensuous tramp, 


almost steals the acting accolades. 


Y Destination Gobi (20th Century-Fox) 


A pleasantly 


off-track story about a U. S. Navy weather patrol ob- 
serving climatic conditions in the deserts of Mongolia. 
What might seem like a dull subject winds up full of 
action, what with fighting Japs, winning friends and in- 
fluencing Mongols. Richard Widmark, Murvyn Vye, 


Don Taylor and Technicolor. 


Y I Confess (Warners) 


Hitchcock has still never re- 


captured his peculiar promise of early directoral days, 
but he can still turn out an effective meller. This time 
it's about a priest trapped in a murder case. Mont- 
gomery Clift, Anne Baxter and Karl Malden turn in 
good performances against a handsomely filmed-in- 


Quebec locale. 


¥ The Magnetic Monster (United 


Artists) 


This 


sounds like real corn, but actually it turns out to be a 
better-than-average science-fiction thriller. The earth is 
threatened by an out-of-control element which may 
literally eat it up. Richard Carlson helps stave off 


catastrophe. 


¥Y The Sea Around Us (Irwin Allen-RKO) 


You've 


read the book, now see the picture. Irwin Allen has 
gathered films from dozens of authentic scientific ex- 
peditions, edited them and put them together on 
roughly the same theme as Miss Carson's book. It’s 
exciting, authentic and interesting. Technicolor. 


Y Paolo and Francesca (LFE-Lux Films) 


Dante's 


doomed lovers in a fine Italian film. Censorship has 
joused up the continuity, and photography is less than 
perfect, but this ss still an excellent and unusual picture. 


Odile Versios and Armando Francioli star. 


JUNE 


THE END 
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beach beauties for ’. 


™ R FT Ee x 


Of) SRow-oyfs 


You'll enjoy your place in the sun a lot more on a big. beautifully styled 
Martex beach towel. These luxurious new towels in sophisticated stripings and gay 
embroidery will wear longer than most and mark you as both a person of 
good taste and a wise shopper. From $4.00 to $7.50 at the fine stores 
listed Opposite, Martex, 65 Worth Street. New York F3. NN. te 


Products of West Point Manufacturing Company 


McKesson s 
TARTAN 


Suntan Lotion 
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PICTURE YOURSELF 
WITH A NEW 


AUSON 


The 
Outboard of the Future! 


New fishing thrills are in store for you 
with your new tLevusen eutboard. Yes, 
Lewsen is better by far because it's built 
like your car. Better because Leuseon’s 
avtemotive-type 4-cycle engine burns only 
pure clean fuel which means quicker start- 
ine... smoke free exhaust... up te 
twice the economy ef comperable horse- 
power motors... and the finest trolling 
in the field! 


HAS THESE FEATURES OF 
THE FUTURE...NOW! 


4-CYCLE AUTOMOTIVE ENGINE! 

jo Uiminates problem of mixing gas and 
oll. Burns pure, clean fuel. Autome- 
tive lubricating system distributes oil 
only where it's needed 

Al@ COOLED DESIGN! 

ji Ne woter jackets or pumps to clog or 
correde in silty or salty weoter. Your 
Lawsen is cooled by fresh, clean air 
needs no flushing after salt water use! 
Ne jeckets or pumps te freeze if tem- 
perature drops suddenly. 

SUPERB TROLLING! 
With the Lavsen's automotive-type en- 
gine burning pure gasoline you can 
move smoothly at the lowest speeds. 
it's the finest trolling moter in the 
field! 

OUTSTANDING ECONOMY! 

iw Tests prove Leusen tuel consumption 
ranges from one-half te two-thirds 
thet of comparable horsepower meo- 
ters. For reel economy sportsmen 
cheese Lavseon! 


SEE 
LAUSON 
BEFORE 
you suv! 


Fer Detail: W rite 


4 CYVC.e tueines 


PORTABLE OUTBOARO 
ENGINES «@, MOTORS 
a4 


THE LAUSON COMPANY 
Wee Helton We Dwown of Hart Carter Company 
fe Canad, Mart (merson Woe 


ore 
(dward igrett (td Vancouver 6 C 

















You'll sample the spirit as well 
London in a pub. It’s more a family parlor than a bar. 


by SAM BOAL 


For $65 over and above your hotel 
bill you can spend a week in London 
and see the world’s biggest city from 
end to end and top to bottom. You 
can have tea—for 72c—in the most 
regal hotel in the world and you can 
have “fish and chips”—for 42c—in 
a Limehouse inn which is probably 
the least regal hotel in the world. 
You can go to two theaters, a night 
club and take a boat ride around 
London. You can see Stratford-on- 
Avon and Oxford, places which, 
though not in London, are so close 
to it that you wouldn't want to 
miss them. You can drink beer with 
Chelsea's intellectuals and Pernod 
with the Frenchmen who make one 
part of London a tiny Paris. And 
you will go punting on the Thames, 
just as they did in the books about 
England you read as a child. 

You have established yourself in 
your hotel—not the most expensive— 
so it probably will be in Kensington. 
There are scores of them there, and 
they are all more English than the 
more costly ones in the West End. 
The Astoria, in Queen’s Gate, isabout 
$4.50 a day, with bath. Bailey’s, 
at Gloucester Road Station, is $3.50 
a day and so is the De Vere, right at 
Albert Hall. The Kensington, at 
Queen’s Gate, is about $3.50 and the 
Milestone, in Kensington Road, 
around $4, and in both you may get 
a bath. The fanciest one is the Ken- 
sington Palace, near Kensington Gar- 
dens, but this will run about $5. The 
Royal Court, superbly located in 
Sloane Square, and a haunt of Chel- 
sea writers and artists, is about $3.50. 
All these rates, it should be added, 
are for normal times; around the Cor- 
onation, assuming you can get any 
room, they will surely be higher. 

Hotel rates include your break- 
fast. Many Americans don’t know 
this and rush off in the morning, 


as the spirits of 


leaving behind a breakfast they’ve 
paid for. The hotel breakfast will be 
better than any breakfast you could 
get outside, anyway, so you might 
as well have it. It will consist of tea 
(only the brave can cope with Brit- 
ish coffee for breakfast), a kipper, or 
bacon and an egg, toast, jam and 
“butter,” which more than likely 
will be margarine. 


Let’s assume it is Friday. You 
will have a small pocket map of 
London and by looking at that (or 
by asking your hotel porter) you 
will find the bus to take you to 
Piccadilly Circus, which, since it is 
the heart of the British Empire, is a 
good place to start. Your ride won’t 
cost more than Sc. 

In the middle of Piccadilly Circus 
stands the famed statue of Eros, and 
as you look at it you might reflect 
on the fact that it was the British— 
supposedly a cold and passionless 
breed—who in all the world chose 
to erect in the center of their largest 
city a statue of Love. Start your 
tour by buying a flower from old 
Mrs. Hawkins, who sells them at 
Eros’ feet. She is one of the sights 
of London and has been for 51 
years. It will cost you sixpence (7c) 
but give her a shilling (14c); she will 
pin the flower on your coat and 
wish you luck. 

Start down Piccadilly toward Hyde 
Park Corner. It is a fine walk, past 
some of London’s fanciest stores. 
Stop at Fortnum and Mason’s food 
shop, where even the man who sells 
oranges dresses like a prince. Far- 
ther down Piccadilly you come to 
% 


Continued on Page 21 


Symbols of empire and tradition: 
Parliament tower and Big Ben, 
the pigeons of Trafalgar Square, 
Buckingham Palace gates, 

and stately Westminster Abbey. 
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LONDO. 


A week in the city with trips to Oxford and 


A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT 





+ 


TOUR 


Stratford, plus some superb food—for $65 





the fun . 


Crossing to Europe or cruising to fascinating ports, 











your life at sea aboard a Cunarder 
is a healthful, completely relaxing vacation in itself. 
Joyful hours filled with gaiety, 
sparkling companionship, smiling, thoughtful service and 


luscious international delicacies! 


See your Cunard Authorized Travel Agent and .. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH + QUEEN MARY ¢ MAURETANIA ¢ CARONIA «© BRITANNIC ¢ MEDIA «© PARTHIA 
FRANCONIA «© SCYTHIA © SAMARIA «© ASCANIA 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 






These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





FORK UNION kcacemy 


~ EDUCATIONAL 


Individualized Plan— 
Bach Student a Clase 


Vot those with educational prob 
leme euccessful college prepare 
tion and general education 

tests discover causes of diffteut- 
thes and we (1) devise individual 
lzed program to overcome difficul 
ties; (2) make up lost time, (5) inetill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentra and the ecience of 
study. Faculty 12; HMnrolimen: 47 years’ cuperience 








Write Edward K. Knight, Ph. ., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY misssancvins, n.». 





* Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 
&® (Upper 
‘ iH | ‘ 
® 0%! 
trate I 
w ; ‘ ‘ 
+ o 
& ; ' 
* « i J t parate bldgs. and 
housemert I lee club. 56th yr 
&® For ONE SUBJECT PLA werk bet 1 catalog 
» Or.3.C. Wicker, Box 16, Fork Union, Va. 
i zx 2 a rr reeretkrtett * 





TROUBLE SHOOTERS | 








Kentucky MILITARY 
Be ‘y 
: 








INSTITUTE “ice 


vier leal climatic 





ST. JOHN'S * chDEemyY 


haracte lity, makes rapid 

woul rere ler fame John yetem 
(-rad 2 ful fited mald nierence-type 
lene tetanding ta t toring. Reading € lini “ 
wore Highest Rating \ porte (teame for each age 
ize | hi riding, golf, riflery, crew, sail 
“, tenn kiting 1. Hott hen bane wf dorms 
heagit ‘ hool. 69th yr. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 763, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Thomas Jefferson School 


wr #t the beet in ed stion for your eon? College pre 


paratory w rk utaes 9 2 Yale, Harvard faculty. Every 
arad ste has entered llege 42 acres. New gym. All 


apn Concetta, t att ' amping trip 


Robin b McCoy, Sersdeeeninn St. Levis 23, Missouri 


Shattuck School 


A dited (,rades 9-12 Tala d educational, reli 
litury ron ! swatory, general af Sami« 

hori peortefora 7s armory, pool, golf, Many activ 
a i} 5 rl i Camp. € atalog 


Ow of Admissions, 530 Shumway Heil, Faribault, Minn 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Plunedrest wlera started 
here 4 yr Hie! « hen rat tr College. Accredited 
e ROTC. CAA A : i pool. Summer 





r. Catalog 


Col 1” Sellers, 1763 Washington Piece, Lexington, Mo 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


‘ to Chicago, 55 
to Mil sukee. Ave ume 10 i widings. Modern 
fac ilitie f ore Basic. All sports 
eailing © ! eneva Na | Camp. Catalogs 


76 cs Loke Shere Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Culver Military Academy 








tim Lake Masink ! tellectual 

moral sta » Mh ab fherough co reparation 

Accredit« Leute tra a A porte. Semor Haasi< 

Rovie Art ' Ca ' Infantry, Hand Exceptional 

factities. ¢ atalog 61 Pershing Place, Culver, indiana 
Howe Military School 

acu der trait piritual « ronment. Ac 

“ ‘ ‘ uurwe ial Achieve 

ve “ . sl! woal. Jr Sr. ROTC 

weorte fF al 1 at Imad ume camp Catalog 


Burret B Sevten M.A., 863 Academy Place, Howe, ind. 


Judson School in Arizona 


A ranch ! r 1 t 4 healthful varm 

i] linmat il ' Aci redited ¢ ‘ ue Rid 
a, Polo t ded it vine ack trips 
oh rodlew wry st t atalon 


mi c Wick D. M. Avhley, Dirs , Box L-1431, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Southern Arizona School 


For boys. Thoroug warm, dry 
Avisona. Grades 6-12. A ited CEB Ena 

peewee, Pool a kt i out W ter i fiehing 
Music Archaeology 24rd year Catalog Russell® Fairgrieve, 


Sebeno Canyon, PO Box 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Scheel with « 


‘ af \ ter months at 

Via. (dest private Military School 

\ rica. Vor fully tue trated catalog 
! VI i] ' i whe 
Col C. 8 Ric paend Pr 








STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band, All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
_ art — Cotales write Supt. 


U ROT c Va 
BASIC COURSE 8.0 BY 
U.S. ARMY fuSTRUCTORS. Founded 1060 


BOLLES{ ¢ 


OF FLORIDA 








Fully accredited Distinguished aca 

demic recore Cr *» 6 12 “ 

erence-tys seroome. Reme 
{ 


4 

* 

—_ , ” n 

tf ‘dial reading. Varsity and intramural 
* 

* 

* 

” 















sporte for all. Vear-round golf, ten 
nis, sailing. Outdoor pool. Militar 
w naval training. Summer echoo 
Mlustrated catalog 


ages, | Bex 503) D, jacksonville, Fla 








One of America’s moet Sitingniched 
military school High se hic & Ir 
College. Balanced education | mili 
tary, recreatix mram, builds self 
fe ance, leaders ship “Acere dited mall 
Classes individual attention Sr 
ROT All sport flying, golf, pool 
new stadium 1oth =oyer Write for 


sialog 


Director of Admissions, 1163 Third St. Boonville Me 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 62nd year. At northern entrance to 





Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive study 
methods. Fireproof buildings. Visitors welcome. 70 miles 
fre naton, 1). C. Write for catalog and“ Vour Boy 





Cel John C. Boggs, Principal, Box H, Front Royal, Va 


Georgia Military Rendann 
Senhor ROTTS Highest Crovernment 
credited ollege- Prep) Schoo 
sch ool o & mi. from Atlanta 
Winter and Summer School Moderate 


catalog (O Col. W.O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Georgia 





Castle Heights 

Military Academy. Se. Unit R.O.T « High School, sepa 
rate Junior School. Prepares for College amd = Crov't 
Academies Swimming pool, golf. Summer School Camp 
Non-profit. For 22 Pointe” and catalog, address 


Col. 4. M a Le benon (near Nashville), Tenn 


Deseo School 


Prepares boys 10-18 for all college Resident and day 
tudents. All eporte including sailing. KE established 1905 
( atalogue upon request 


D. P. G. Cameron, Box A, Miami 33, Florida 








Ohio Military Institute 

Brings out the best in your boy. Large faculty, emall class 
Lower school for boys 7-11 Upper schoot certifies to col 
leges. Wooded 52-acre campus. High, healthful location 
122nd year All «ports. band, rifle clul Catalog, write 


5569 Belmont Avenue, College Hill, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





Western Military Academy 


Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success, 
inepires self-confidence, awakens interest. Prepares for all 
colleges Athletics, social program. Riding 
75th year. Near St. Louis. Catalog 


Col. Raiph 8. Jackson, Supt., Box H-6, Alton, Illinois 








Reocevell Military Rendon 

Builders of Men.” An outstanding educational institution 
Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Department; small 
clasees; personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports 
band; riding. Moderate rate. Grades }- 12. Catalog 


Coleone! Gien G. Milliken, Box H, Aledo, ili 


The Todd School 


Todd's creative activity program is world famous. (Oramat 
jes. Music. Farm. Shops. Sailing. Riding. Building. Edit 
ing.) And these thrilling outlets for your boy's aptitudes 
are in addition to top college preparation and grades 1-12 


Month in Florida. Hour from Chicago Woodstock, IHlinois 


Morgan Park Military Renduary 





Complete development of each boy in invigorating military 
atmosphere. Fully accredited preparatory. Grades 2 
Small classes; individual help. ROTC Sports for all. In 


suburban Chicago. 80th yr. Write for catalog 
Cel. C. L. Jorden, Box 1263, —— Park, passes 43,1 


Missouri Military Aeademny 

Separate Jr. School. 65th year. 4th grade thru high achool 
Fully aceretited. ROT Friendly, inepiring teachers. Com 
plete guidance program. All sports, Indoor pool. Riding 
Golf. 1 acre lake. § athletic fiekis. 200 acre campus. Catalog 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 1263 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri 


COED SCHOOLS 
Stockbridge School 


A modern, coeducational college prepar atory school with 
excellent instruction. Grades 5 12. Education for world 
understanding. Write 


Hans L. Maeder, Director, Interlaken, Mass. 












| Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 7-12 
Daily imlividual counseling Wide range of activities 
Sound scholastic program in amall informal classes. Work 
projects, dramatica, muaic art, skiing, all sports 


Dr. Gertrude Bondy, Director, Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 





“At the Nation's Shrine” Prepare your 
enter 











FARRAGUT 


Cotloge P eparatory — ovat tag 
w vols 





Admiral Fares t etn 
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aot School, Box F-6, West Orange, N. J 

















Bordentown Mitty Institute 





Registrar, Box 226, Bordentown, N. J 








‘Or Carrol ° ance Box 6-E Hightstown, N rt 





Pennsylvania Military Prep. School | 








Stephen E. Roberts, Headmaster, Pennsburg, Pa 





Mercersburg Academy 





Charlies $ Tippetts, Ph. D., Box L, Mercersburg, Pa. 





Pennsylvania Military College 


Dean of Admissions, Dept. D, Chester, Penna. 











Robert b tember, Ed. D., Box 110, McDonogh, Md 






GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





Walnut Hill 





Preparatory and general courses for girls. Grades 9-12 
Superior scholastic tra g. Musi art. Country life on 
beautiful 55-acre campus 17 es from Boston. All sports, 


riding, skiing. Founde: i 1893 Write for catalog 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





. 

Dana Hall Junior School 

For girls in grades 7,8 & 9. Preparation of the finest quality 
for best secondary schools am sports, especially Riding 
An atmos re of home. ¢ itry campus a half hour from 
Boston. Junior Department ‘a Dana Hall 


Mrs. Ainah J. Johnston, Prin., Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 








Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and fully prepared for col 


lege. Also genera! and post graduate Music, Art, Secre 


tarial. Traditional campus life National enrollment. Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Mensendieck method for posture. 76th yr 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





The Knox School 


In aregion of Americas tradition with an outstanding rec 
ord for college preparation stressing indi idu sl attention 
Csrades 7 to 12: post-graduate work General and secretarial 
course Indoor Ring Riding swimming, golf and bowling 


Mrs. Alexander S$. Phinney, Box 6-1, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


, 
St. Mary’s School 
Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 7 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 





dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 


The Beard School 





Fully accredited Outstanding college eparation. Day 
kindergarten through high school Resi. lent students 
grades III-XI1. Separate lower school dormitory Art. 


Dance, Dramatics, Music, Remedial Reading, Sports, Trips 


Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J 


St. John Baptist School 


An Episcopal School for Girls 12-18. In Mendham Hills, 
45 miles from N.Y. Est. 1880. Accredited college prepara 
tion and general courses with music and art. Modern 
fireproof bldg. Swimming, riding, tennis. Moderate tuition 


Sister Superior, Box 856, Mendham, New Jersey 








* 
Ellis Country School 

Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, 
art, music, home ec., secretarial. Individual guidance. 300 
acTe campus, stone bidgs ub. Phila. Sports, riding, gym, 
ook Est. 1910 Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog 


Arnold E. Look, Ph. D., Pres., Newtown Square 11, Pa. 








Marjorie Webster Junior College 


In Nation's Capital. Accredited. 2-year terminal and trans 
fer courses. Liberal Arte; Pt al Education; Kindergar 
ten: Secretarial h, brametie , Radio and TV; Music; 
Art; Merchandising Pool, gym. All Sports. Catalog 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


National Cathedral School 









Girls grow mentally, spiritually on spacious campus of the 
F_piscopal Cathedral, enjoy cultural Washington. Boarding 
grades 8 12; Day, 4°12. College preparatory, general 

ute Art, music, dramati publication sports. Cata 


‘KU Katharine Lee, Prin., Dept. H, Washington 16, 0.C. 





Samuel Ready School 

The Ready School. Founded 1887. Fully accredited college 
preparation, fine and practical arts, secretarial training, 
sports, share-the-work-and fun program. Daily chapel 
Home atmosphere. Guidance Boarding ages 9-18. ¢ italogue 


Evangeline Lewis, 5112 Old Frederick Rd., Baltimore, Md. 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal preparatory school for girls. Rich in cultural 
traditions. Modern equipment. Grades 9 12. Fully accred 
ited seecanens se eaeras olleges. General Course ree 5 
Art. Gymnasium, ind ih. Woe d camy Catak 


Annie Powell Hodges, reser that Box H, Staunton, Va. 












Virginia Intermont 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year high school for 
girls Music, Art, Dramatix Journalism, Radio. Home 
1, Secretarial, Liberal Arts. All orts, riding, 





1884. Moderate rates. Cate 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, Virginia 











Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley Accredited 4 years high school. 2 years college 
Liberal arts, secretarial 





usic urt, dramatics. Happy 
life. Sports, gym., pools. Private stable. Catalog 


Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box D-536, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 








Gulf Park By-the-Sea 


Accredited non-profit Jr. College and 2-years high schox 
for girls. Music, art peech and theatre arts, home « 

nomics, secretarial. Outdoor sports all year. Riding 
fencing, golf, salt water sports, fresh water pool. Catalog 


William G. Dwyer, Ed. D., Pres., Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 





Auguste Military Academy 


‘Col Ches Ss Roller, Box D, Ft. ~~ Va. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 








Leland Powers Sch 





6 Evons Way, Boston 15, ao. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 











Franklin Vechnical Institute 


tor excellent positions in 








course. 44th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 
| 


Bartram School—Florida 


College preparation of highest standards. Graduates in 
leading Eastern colleges. Fully accredited. Boarding dept 
grades 6 through 12. Extra-curricular music, art, dra 
matics, sports. Pool and ocean swimming. Catalogue 


Olga D. Pratt (Vassar), Jacksonville 7, Florida 





Ferry Hall 

One of the oldest, most distinguished boarding schools in 
Midwest, with a fine modern plant. Accredited college prep 
aration, general college prep. courses. Superb campus on 





Lake Michigan, near Chicago. Riding, sports, swimming pool 
Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16, Lake Forest, Iilinois 





Kemper Hall 


83rd year. Episcopal Boarding & Day School for girls. Thor- 
ough college preparation and training for purposeful living 
Music, art and dramatics. All sports. Junior school de- 
partment. Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 


Chicago. For catalog address Box H, Kenosha, Wisconsin 








William Woods College 


Accredited Junior College. Balanced academic, religious, 
social program. Men's college same town. A.A., A.F.A. de- 
grees adio, music, home ec sec'l, pre-med... pre- 
journaliem Sports, stables. 2 lakes, 125 acres. Catalog 


Dr. T. T. Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missow i 









BOYS’ CAMPS 


ULVER 


NAVAL and teenager 
SSwee Ls. ul 





SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


boa 
mo Lak 


WOODCRAFT CAMP. Hoy. 9": 
i4 " 4 
‘ 


61 Lake Shore Place, Culver, ind. 








Cranwell 

A Catholic Camp for boys 7 to 14. Well-rounded program of 
recreation and cultural activities. Under Jesuit leader- 
ship. In heart of Berkshires on 400 acre estate. Featuring 
riding, swimming. Private golf course. Also winter school 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, $.J., 440 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 





Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River for boys 8-18 Coane. 
ers grouped according to age. Trips on 63-foot flagship. 42 
activities. Remedial reading, testing, guidance. Approved 
Summer School program. Moderate fee. Catalog 


Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, N. J. 





Camp Arrowhead 





In pine woods on Rehoboth Bay. Boys 7-14. Season begins 
June 28 Sessions of 40r 8 weeks. Bungalows, excellent equip- 
ment. Boating on sheltered waters. Sailboats. Salt water 
pool Ric ling, fishing, art, crafts, nature study. Nurse. In 
Cusive fee Col. Ralph H. Sasse, RFD, Lewes, Del. 
Tsali 

sai 

A camp for older boys operated by Camp Sequoyah, fea 
turing woodcraft, nature lore, mountain climbing, sailing, 
canoeing, skiing. 4-day hike Great Smoky Mts. National 
Park. Lis d to 10 boys, 14-17. 5 weeks $17 Catalog 


c Walton tahoven, Box H, Weaverville, N. C. 





Fairwood 

Torch Lake, Northern Michigan. Boys 7-17. 35th season 
Land and water sports include riding and sailing. Crafts, 
trips. Special program for older boys. Superior staff and 
facilities. Sister camp, Four-Way Lodge. Booklet 


M. L. Eder, 5699 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohic 





Camp St. John’s 


For Boys ages 9-18. Sports and recreational camp spon 
sored by St. John's Milit ary "Ne ulemy. Mature staff, superb 
equipme nt, exe - it meals, modern sanitation Physician, 
trained urses siounie work. Parent guest house 
Catalog “7s De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Camp Chippewa—Northern Minnesota 


In the great Chippewa National Forest, half mileof shoreline 
m wonderful sailing lake. Canoe trips, riflery, all land and 
water sports. A small camp for development of thefindi- 


vidual. Boys 8-16, 8 wks. $350. Representativesin NJ. & Wis 
Mr. & Mrs. O. J. Endres, RT 1, Box 203A, Tulsa, Okla. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


icaene 


For Girls 6-17. 35th seas 








On a Bay of 
Lake 

OB crampisin 
in Vt. 


mn. Riding for every girl every 


day —wondertul trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming, 
canoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, 
dramati 


Separate division for girls under 10. « 
Give age. Booklet: 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams 


Camp Kiniya, Miltor Vermont 





Camp Deerwoede 


The Horseback Camp of the South” for girls. 1 hour rid- 
ing every day for every camper. 2 4 mi. frontage on French 
Broad River. Lake swimming. All water sports. Overnight 
trips to Great Smokies. Archery, tennis, riflery, crafts.Write 


for pictorials: — Mrs. Gerdon Sprott, Box O, Brevard, N.C. 





Four-Way Lodge 


Michigan's Riding Camp” « Torch Lake. Girls 7-18, 
New friends, new skills. M Sears et aff. Full sports program; 
crafts, music, trips. Riding, sailing stressed. 4 age groups. 
Large group 15-18. Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog 


Mrs. M. H. Eder, 5699 Bel t Avenue, Cinci 





ti 24, O. 








Indian Beach 

On Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Michigan. Girls 7-17. 
Riding daily, swimming, canoeing, sailing, riflery, all sports, 
crafts and trip: | our and eight week season. Write for 
catalog. After June Ist write Northport, Michigan 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Illinois 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


St. Johnsbury Summer School 

An endowed echool for boys and girls. Six week summer 

programs of review work or advanced secondary subjects, 

Small classes averaging 3 students. Individual guidance. 

Swimming, tennis & usual sports. Weekend trips. atalog. 
Elwin L. Twombly, Director, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


COED CAMP 
Gay Valley Teen Camp 


Aug. 7-21, for boys and girls 10-15 
n camping Pio neering, riding, swimming, 
ts, dramatics. Near Smoky Mt National 
ing trips. Brevard Music Festival. Bulletin 


Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Box D, Brevard, N. C. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 
Mary Pogue School 


Founded in 1903, For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with school work and need specialized 
teachin ing. Instruction from pre-kindergarten 


























75 Geneva Read, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 





Continued from Page 18 

the Green Park. Notice the bowler 
hat, umbrella (rain or sun) and 
striped trousers of the fashionable 
men around you; it is a West End 
uniform. If you see some rather 
gaudily-painted young ladies don’t 
be surprised; they are the “Picca- 
dilly Commandos” of World War 
Il notoriety. 

Piccadilly ends at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, the greatest traffic jam in the 
world. A policeman is always on 
duty there, trying unsuccessfully to 
unsnarl this titanic knot. Get through, 
turn to your right at Hyde Park 
Corner and walk up Park Lane, the 
site of London’s flossiest hotels and 
apartment houses. On your left is 
Hyde Park, with no fences any- 
where, and you can, if you wish, 
stroll freely among the sheep which 
roam the park, keeping the grass 
neatly clipped. 

Continue down Park Lane until 
you come to Marble Arch, where 
the celebrated Hyde Park orators 
sound off. They talk on everything. 
There is a man who calls himself 
Zoroaster, and his belief is that the 
world is flat. A huge African has 
been standing there for at least ten 
years pointing out stridently that 
horse-bettors are pawns of the devil. 
Some men seek funds for heathens 
in Burma and others want contribu- 
tions for rocket ffights to Saturn. 

Cross Park Lane and put your 
map in your pocket. Just turn into 
the first alley you see (the British 
call it a ““mews”) and wander. You 
are heading for Grosvenor Square, 
but the longer you stroll the more 
fun you'll have in this enchanting 
world of mews. These houses used 
to be the stables of the rich. Now 
only the comparatively rich—and 
chic—can afford them. They are 
painted in gay colors and in summer 
each one has a gay window box. 

It is now getting on toward noon, 
so you'd better stop in at one of the 
pubs you will find on your wander- 
ings. Pick any one; they are equally 
colorful. A drink of gin or whisky 
will cost you 28c; beer is about | 5c. 
It won't be cold, like American beer, 
and it will seem weak to you. Bot- 
tled beer—it is called “lager” — 
probably more to your taste, but 
try a draught beer. After leaving the 
pub, make for Grosvenor Square— 
the center of American war activity, 
which is now graced with a statue 
of President Roosevelt. From here, 
stroll into Berkeley Square but don’t 
bother to hunt for nightingales, be- 
cause there aren't any. 

For your first lunch in London, 
have a very British one. Try the 
Connaught Hotel, on the street lead- 
ing from Grosvenor Square to 
Berkeley Square. This hotel, a pe- 








\' abundant wildlife 


NEW FREE BOOK—For a preview of your 
next--and BEST vacation — send today for 
complete kit. Includes new book, in color. 
Also maps, fishing regulations, and sources 
of additional regional information. 
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YOU'LL WANT TO SEE PICTURESQUE TAOS PUEBLO, WHICH NESTLES AT THE BASE OF 
THE SANGRE DE CRISTO MOUNTAINS. VISITORS MAY ATTEND CEREMONIAL DANCES 


Mg for a new tend of -vadattan. ? 








CAMEL ROCK NEAR SANTA FE. NEW MEXICO HAS 
THOUSANDS OF INTERESTING ROCK FORMATIONS 


FOLLOW RIO GRANDE RIVER FOR SCENIC BEAUTY 
SOME SECTIONS OPEN FOR YEAR-ROUND FISHING. 


Find it in New Mepheo..-the big, high, 


" * ‘ ’ 
»~* ; 5 a A 





INDIAN PUEBLO RUINS, BANDELIER 
NATL MONUMENT, COOL FORESTS 


, WILD FLOWERS IN LINCOLN COUNTY STONE “DRAPERIES” IN 
WHERE BILLY THE KIO MADE HISTORY. HUGE CARLSBAD CAVERNS. 


Cool, umapoiled Daud of Exchant mont [ 


New Mexice’s modern high 
ways lead to Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, 8 National Mon 
uments, 18 Indian Pueblos, 8! 

million acres of cool green 
Nationa! Forests. They take you 
to hestasP rodeos, ceremonials 








thrill te Adwontinre in 


EW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


< His year 














to thriving hospitable cities... to 
fine hotels, motels, resorts and 
ranches. Come see all of New 
Mexico this summer. New Mexico 
State Tourist Bureau, Box 1605, 
Santa Fe, New Merxico 
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riod piece, is the stomping ground 
of England’s county aristocracy. 
Try the roast beef with Yorkshire 
pudding. The lunch isn’t cheap 
about $2— but it is excellent and the 
surroundings are worth it 

After lunch, pull out your map 
and find your way to Bond Street, 
about a walk. This is 
London’s fashionable shopping cen- 
ter and is the perfect place to buy 
those presents for friends back home 
After shopping, walk up Brook 
Street to Claridge’s Hotel. It ts 
about 4:30 or teatime 


10-minute 


Have your 
tea in the main lounge, where an 
orchestra in knee pants saws away 
at Strauss and Mozart. Claridge’s is 
the hotel of royalty. No European 
king or queen would stay anywhere 
else and you can tell which ruler is 
in residence by observing what 
country’s flags are fluttering outside 
the hotel 


Your tea—it will be gi- 


gantic and almost a meal—will cost 
75c. While you're there, buy your 
seat for the theater tonight through 
the ticket agent in the lobby. The 
best seat in the cost 
you $1.65 

You will probably want to go 
back to your hotel before the theater 
\ bus will get you home for Se; a 
taxi will cost about 40c. Your the- 
ater’s curtain is probably at 7 P.M., 


house will 





sO yOu Can postpone your evening 
meal till after the show. You won't 
be very hungry, following that Clar- 


idge’s “tea,” but if you are, you can 
get tea and sweet crackers served 
in your theater seat for 1|4c. 

After the theater, you want your 
dinner. Find Soho, 


London’s “foreign” district. It is 


your way to 
here that England’s worst crooks are 
supposed to be found. This is open 
to question, but there is no doubt 
that it is here that England’s best 
restaurants are to be found. In these 
narrow Soho streets are at least 20 
excellent, inexpensive 
like French restaurants 


restaurants 
They will 
have their menus and prices outside, 
so you can look before you leap. 
Your dinner, with wine, will cost 
about $;.75. Some of the best-known 
are the Belle Meuniére at 5 Char- 
lotte Street, the Isola Belle at 15 
Frith St., the Belle Etoile next door 
at 17 Frith Street, Wheeler's (one of 
the best sea-food restaurants in the 
world) at 19 Old Compton Street, 
Chez Auguste at 38 Old Compton 
Street, the Quo Vadis at 26 Dean 
Street what the British 
think of as Spanish food, the Casa 
Pepe at 52 Dean Street. After din- 
ner, stop off at the French pub just 
off Old Compton Street. There won't 
be much English spoken here and 


and, for 
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Girard-Perregaux 


diamond watches 


GIRARD 


Fine watches since 179] 


JUNE 
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RREGAUX 


(pronounced Jer-ard’ Perry-go’) 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 6. Y. 
24 diamonds, 14K White gold, 


17-jewels, at $375, Fed. Tax Inet. 
Others from $110 to $3000 
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you can have your after-dinner 
liqueur in a proper French setting. 
Price: 28c. The pub will close at 11 
P.M., sO home you go. Taxi fare, 
about 50c. Day’s cost: $7.32. 


Up early this Saturday, six A.M. if 
you can make it. Bus (Sc) or taxi 
(45c) to Covent Garden, and you 
should get there—like the profes- 
sionals—before eight. Covent Gar- 
den is London’s food pantry, but it 
is also its flower garden. As in all 
Europe, flowers are cheap and peo- 
ple buy a lot of them. In Covent 
Garden, flowers and vegetables are 
mixed in a wild tumble of color. 
Roses nod by crates of radishes, and 
orchids and onions stand side by 
side. Right in the middle of the gro- 
ceries stands the Royal Opera House. 
At night, when the begowned celeb- 
rities arrive, all the morning clamor 
of the market has gone. 

Leave Covent Garden by South- 
ampton Street and enter the Strand, 
one of London’s principal streets. 
Right there is the Savoy Hotel, a 
“must” sight, so you might go in for 
a morning coffee. The Savoy coffee 
is good; it has to be, since most of 
its guests are Americans. Cost: 20c. 
Continue strolling down the Strand, 
past numerous theaters, until you 
come to Aldwych, a broad street 


running to your left. Pass this and 
you will come toatiny, oncedelicately 
beautiful church on a traffic island. 
It is St. Mary le Strand, now com- 
pletely bombed out. 

Here begins Fleet Street, famous 
center of England’s journalistic world. 
But before you see the newspaper 
buildings, you will pass the Law 
Courts on your left. Behind them 
and worth exploring—stand Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Though they look like broken-down 
tenements, they are actually the 
apartments, sometimes offices, of 
some of London’s best-known resi- 
dents. Lincoln’s Inn Fields is a little 
world of its own within London, 
with even its own traffic and parking 
laws. 

Wend your way back to Fleet 
Street. The pubs will now be open, 
so stop at El Vino’s, on your right, 
and have a glass of sherry (half of 
London has a sherry in the morn- 
ing). It will be drawn from a huge 
cask as old as the old tavern itself. 
Cost: 28c. If you feel especially gay, 
have a split of champagne. El Vino’s 
is the cheapest in London. Cost: S6c. 
Drinking with you will be the best- 
known of London’s journalists. 

You are going to lunch at the 
Prospect of Whitby, an ancient 
river-front tavern at Wapping Wall, 
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Let our Free Folder prove it to 
you. Here’s easy summer living 
by the Blue Pacific...white sails 
...palms...long, lazy beaches... 
world-famous fishing. It's here 
in San Diego, California where 
the climate’s blanket-cool all 
summer long. And lovely re- 
sorts like La Jolla, Del Mar and 
Coronado ... Early California 
Missions ... green mountains 
and valleys and Old Mexico are 
all minutes away for hours of 
exciting fun. Send now... see it 
all in our descriptive folder... 


THAT COOL, COOL, PLACE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


. a 





WHERE 
NATURE 
LOVES . 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
No extra cost to visit San Diego 
on many air, rail and bus tickets. 
Accommodations of all types at 
modest cost. 


you 











Purple mofor oil keeps engines 
in top condition ! 


The purple color of Royal Triton is your assurance of complete lubricant pro- 
tection under all driving conditions. 

Royal Triton protects against acid and corrosive action and keeps your engine 
cleaner than regular or premiam grade oils. In short, heavy-duty Royal Triton 
does a far better job of lubricating—and protecting—today’s automotive engines, 





then come. This summer vaca- 
tioninand aroundcool, friendly, 


ee SSS aes ee easee & | 
SEND FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER 


TAKE Vour car to your car 


use the finest motor oil 


HOW TO GET 100% | 





beautiful San Diego onthe sunny Fill in ond mail to: SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB | PERFORMANCE dealer's for checkups, at) money can buy — Royal 
. a" . 8 499 W. Broadway, San Diego 1, California, Room 253 ) , 
coast of Southern California. FROM YOUR CAR least every 2000 miles. Iriton—45¢ a quart, 
8 name ; 
\ << Visit Oto MEXICO a ~ > Ap , , P x y 
; ie we ee - ADDRESS _ bang eg : Look (= Available at leading car dealers’ in most areas of the U.S. and Western Canada. 
Oe away offers Jai Alai, rac- or o 
ieee —etn 1ONE___ State a (a) UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
night life. I will come by — Auto... Train... Air... Bus | sian o Los Angeles, Union Oil Bidg. « New York, 45 Rockefeller Plaze + Chicago, 1612 Bankers Bidg 
Leaeaaeeaacucoeansaead'| 6 4 New Orleans, 917 Nationa! Bank of Commerce Bidg. « Cir ati, 2111 Carew Tower Bidg 
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cool, washable cottons 


White Stag Jaunties are the only 
slacks you can confidently give Dad 
because you know they'll fit without 
alteration ...fore and aft...up and 
down! They come in three lengths, 
cuffed...and in four waist sizes, 
with wide side elastic for trim com- 
fort. And they coolordinate with 
White Stag casual coats and shirts, 
match White Stag Jaunty Shorts, 

In Cotton Bedford Playcord, illustrated 

Brown, Maize, Luggage, Beige, Grey, 
Red, Blue, Navy, White—Short, Regu- 
lar, Long, 6.95 

In Suburban Denim Marine Blue, 
Charcoal, Brown, Faded Blue Short, 
Regular, Long, 6.50. 


Sizes: Small, 28-40 
Large, 36-38 


Medium, 42-34 
Extra Large, 40-42 
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Dads come in 


assorted sizes... 


White Gag 
Jaunties 


Fit ‘em All 


without Alteration 


COQOLORDINATE 


WRITE WHITE STAG «+ 


PORTLAND 9, OREGON «+ 


AT TOP STORES 


in Canede: Superior Converters, Lid., Toronto 





FOR NEAREST DEALER 
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in the heart of London’s East End. 
You could go there by bus, but it 
is a difficult place to find ; so splurge 
on a taxi for 70c. 

The Prospect is old; you will note 
from a sign hanging in the cluttered 
bar that it has survived through the 
reigns of 17 British sovereigns. No- 
tice that bar because it is unique in 
the world: it is solid pewter. Since 
the Prospect is primarily a mariners’ 
pub, there is a parrot which utters 
seamen’s curses and the walls are 
crowded with bizarre souvenirs from 
all over the world. Take your lunch 
on the terrace overlooking the 
Thames, with the boats of all na- 
tions bustling up and down the 
river. With the passing of years, the 
Prospect has become a little con- 
scious that it is a show place, so it 
has raised its prices a bit. For a 
magnificent steak you will have to 
pay S6c, but you can eat “fish and 
chips’’—the immortal haddock with 
French fried potatoes—for 42c, and 
you may as well, since visiting Lon- 
don and not trying fish and chips 
would be a form of madness. Your 
whole lunch, with a huge slab of 
excellent cheddar, won't cost $1. 
Since every other visitor does, on 
your way out you might ask if that 
stunning pewter bar is for sale; it 
isn’t. 

You are now in the heart of the 
London docks and also in the sec- 
tion where London’s working class 
lives. Walk up to the Commercial 
Road and you will pass row after 
row of workmen’s houses. This area 
was badly bombed during the war 
and some effort has been made to 
build modern low-cost housing. As 
you walk along, you will see house- 
wives sweeping out their halls. Stop 
and talk to them. They are by far 
the friendliest people in London and 
you are perhaps the first American 
they have ever spoken io. Their ac- 
cents will be Cockney, but their 
manners will be perfect. They may 
even ask you in for a cup of tea. 

Stroll along the Commercial Road 
for a while. It is the chief shopping 
center of the East End and is an 
almost frantic beehive of haggling 
and chattering. Leave Commercial 
Road and walk back to the Thames, 
heading for Tower Bridge. You 
must see the Tower of London (en- 
trance 28c), built in 1078, and the 
scene of the beheading of Anne 
Boleyn, Catherine Howard and 
Lady Jane Grey. This is the home 
of those symbols of England, the 
Beefeaters,” and also of the Crown 
Jewels. Most visitors miss seeing 
Queen Victoria’s crown. She had so 
small a head that a special crown— 
almost a baby’s crown—had to be 
made for her. No other ruler since 
has been able to wear it. 
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Take a Sc bus up Cannon Street 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, still stand- 
ing majestically in the acres of blitzed 
desolation around it. St. Paul’s, 
some people think, is the triumph of 
Sir Christopher Wren. When you 
stand under its huge dome, you are 
Standing on the exact spiritual cen- 
ter of the British Empire. 

Since it is Saturday afternoon, 
London’s “City”—its downtown sec- 
tion—will be deserted, so this is a 
good time to see it. Its a Sec 
bus ride. Stroll around, winding 
up at the river again for a gander at 
London Bridge, out of your nursery 
jingle. Another bus ride takes you 
back through Fleet Street and up to 
Trafalgar Square, home of the Nel- 
son Monument and myriads of pi- 
geons. 

Back to your hotel for a brush-up 
and you're off again. Saturday night 
in Piccadilly Circus. A bus takes you 
there (Sc) and you just start wander- 
ing. The district is packed with big 
brassy pubs and you might have a 
predinner beer (15c) in one of them. 
Right at Piccadilly Circus is the 
famed Café Royal, sumptuous in its 
Victorian elegance. It’s worth while 
to have a drink here, just to see the 
people. The Café Royal has for 
years been the haunt of London’s 
intellectuals, especially before din- 
ner. An apéritif or a whisky will 
cost you 35c, tip included. 

It is now about eight, so pick out 
your restaurant. There are a lot of 
good ‘ones, all moderately priced, 
on and around Shaftesbury Avenue. 
The Chinese restaurants are ex- 
tremely good and eating Chinese 
food in England’s capital might ap- 
peal to you. Maximum cost: $1.50. 
Young’s or Ley On’s, in Wardour 
Street, are two good ones. 

After dinner, take courage and 
try a British dance hall. They are 
one of the genuine sights of Lon- 
don. A huge one is the Paramount, 
in Tottemham Court Road, and 
another, probably more typical of 
middle-class England, is the Ham- 
mersmith Palais de Danse in Ham- 
mersmith. 

Entrance is 35c, and doubtless 
someone will ask you to dance. The 
regulars will know you are an Amer- 
ican (if you're a man they’ll tell by 
your tie and collar and if you're a 
woman they'll know by your shoes), 
but this only adds tothe fun. The Brit- 
ish don’t dance the way we do; they 
hop. But the orchestras will be rea- 
sonably good and the hopping is 
good exercise. You may also make 
some friends among the British, 
which despite the myth, is easy. The 
dance hall will serve refreshments, 
so you might spend another dollar. 
Taxi home: 50c. Day’s cost: $6.96. 


Continued on Page 26 











Faneuil Hall, where Paul Revere plotted 


against the Red Coats, is a “must see” 




































among Boston's historic treasures. 
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Summer Theatres in Connecticut 
are only a sample of the fun you'll 
“| find in New England. The Berkshire 
Musie Festival is another. 


New England 


—_ 
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ses tt Pie or in 


Rhode Island is one of 


many resorts with fine 
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broad beac hes, fresh 


ocean air 


New England’s the place to go: 


aah 
Head for New England this summer from sun-swept beaches. And Amer- 
and you'll enjoy the most relaxing — ican history is everywhere; Bunker 
vacation you've had in years...for — Hill, Lexington, Plymouth Rock .. 


in no other part of America is so Bring your family, bring your cam- 


much wonderful fun so easy to reach. era, And bring a good appetite, too 
- he ~ < « . . 


Towering green mountains for — for New England cooking and seafood 
camping and hiking are only minutes — dinners are world famous! 


And here’s the man to know: 


Look for this emblem as you drive travel help he can. And if your car 

. through New England. Wherever you needs any servicing, you'll get it extra 
In Vermont’s : ; A : e 
Green Mountain see it you'll find a friendly Ford — fast—another way the Ford Dealers 
National Forest the sun Dealer ready to welcome you to his of New England plan to help you 
and stars are your next-door y . 7 ; . ! 
neighbors . . . and the tishing neighborho« id. He'll tell you about enjoy your vacation, Pac look for 
and camping are wonderful! the local sights, and give you all the this emblem. 


It's always fun to explore 
Maine’s rocky seashore 





with its historic lighthouses, which 
protect ocean-going ships today 


as they have for centuries 
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This delightful 128-page New Exctano Journeys 
book, richly illustrated in’ Post Office Box 36] 

color, is crammed with New — Framingham, Massachusetts 
England information which 
will help make your vaca- 
tion more enjoyable. It's 


Old covered bridges, once 
shelters for travelers and horses 
today add a romantic spice to 


your New England holidays. | am interested in a New England vacation. Please 


send me your free New England Journeys book 


yours “for the asking” — Name iciceguticaiaipatiiaaiiaiainesiial . —_ 
from any New England 


Ford Dealers of New England ae 
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VIRGINIA 


Miles and miles of beautiful 

beaches along the shores of the 
cool, blue Atlantic are yours for 

fun and pleasure in Virginia. 
Plenty of amusements to suit 

your every whim ... swimming 

. boating. . . fishing... golf... 
horseback riding ... dancing 
under the sun and stars. Delightful 
accommodations to fit every vacation 
budget at more than 250 hospitable 
hotels, motels, cottages and 
apartment houses along the seashore. 





PLUS SIDETRIP ADVENTURES TO: 


e Historic Jamestown 


@ State Capitol at 
Richmond 


e Historic Yorktown 
e Mount Vernon 

e Gunston Hall 

e Stratford 

@ Monticello 


e Historic Fredericksburg 
Have “oceans” of fun at beauti e Gadeby’s Tavern 
fully widened and restored a y ° 
Virginia Beach and other gay Alexandria 
seashore playspots 


e Fort Monroe near 
Hampton 
e Peaks of Ouer 


WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL BOOKLET 
e The Manse at Staunton 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Sx 
Richmond 19, Virginia e Historic Churches 


e Barter Theater 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE e Eastern Shore 


e Natural Wonders 


The Governor's Palace at lovely restored Breathtaking views overlooking the g!ori- 
Colonial Williamsburg where the spiric of ous historic Shenandoah Valley from Blue 
the Old South lives again! Ridge Parkway and Skyline Drive 
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Continued from Page 24 

Next day is Sunday, and if you'd 
like to see something of London’s 
Bohemian life you can spend the 
morning (beginning at 11) watching 
a Chelsea pub crawl. It may be that 
your hotel is within walking dis- 
tance of Belgrave Square; if not, get 
there and prowl around the mews 
until you see a pub whose customers 
are flowing out into the street. There 
are three or four of them, and it is 
the habit of the Chelsea “Bohe- 
mians”—the artists, models, writers 
and theatrical rec ple who live there— 
to make them all every Sunday 
morning, having one drink in each. 
The customers will be colorful and 
noisy, and this London pub crawl 
is almost a ritual—a ritual over- 
looked by most tourists. 

Make your way to Sloane Square 
(a five-minute walk) and proceed 
down the King’s Road, through the 
heart of Chelsea. Your lunch—at 
any of the little tea shops on the 
King’s Road—and any drinks you 
may have had in the Chelsea pubs, 
will amount to no more than $2. 
After lunch stroll down to Chelsea 
Embankment, the area which lies so 
beautifully on the Thames (a quite 
different Thames from Saturday’s 
dock section) and which was made 
famous by Whistler. Look in at the 
Chelsea Royal Hospital, with the 
old soldiers in their celebrated red 
coats. 

Since you're in England, you'd 
better see a cricket game, so take a 
taxi (or a bus) out to Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, the Yankee Stadium of 
cricket. You will be late for the 
game, but it doesn’t matter, since 
you won't understand it anyway, 
and the crowd, quiet and dignified, 
is more of a show than the game. 
Your ticket will be 7Sc, your taxi 
the same. 

Lord’s is very near Regent’s Park, 
so stroll over there, noting the typi- 
cal ovals of houses in this part of 
London. Regent’s Park is London’s 
children’s park and it will be crowded 
on Sunday. The boys will be wearing 
their little Eton jackets with short 
trousers and the girls their white 
pinafores. 

You must hurry home (taxi: 
45c) and put on your best bib and 
tucker, for tonight you're putting 
on the Ritz. 

Lots of towns have a Ritz but 
only London has the Ritz, and on 
Sunday night, when a lot of the rest 
of London is closed, the Ritz takes 
on a dazzling gleam no other hotel 
in London has. The food is not the 
world’s best perhaps and the prices 
are not exactly bargains, but the 
service and the décor and the rich, 
purring atmosphere make the Ritz 

Continued on Page 147 








\ ‘as the Queen’s 
\ Lt Crown Jewels 
Carry your travel funds 


this safe, spendable way 


on your Coronation visit! 


Your travel funds, in the form of National 
City Bank Travelers Checks, couldn't be 
safer, if they were guarded in the Tower 
of London, with the Crown jewels. NCB 
Travelers Checks are spendable anywhere, 
for anything. If lost or stolen you get a full 
refund. Cost only 75c per $100. Good 


until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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they come to the 


sT. MORITZ 


ON- THE - PARK 


from the four corners 


cai 


Hats off to the hotel where 
travelers enjoy the little 
extras in comfort and service 
that make your stay a true 
holiday . . . from $6 single, 
$9 double. 


| Yow fnks onby Tuly 
cominetal toh 
) ST. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
CRARLES G. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 
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Painted for Seiberling by Dave Mink 


NOW! A NEW TIRE... superlatively engineered 


to give you the utmost in safety, smart styling and 
luxurious riding comfort... SAFE-AIRE! 


NEW SAFETY! Keen-edged “Traction Slots” in the 
.and hold! You get 


massive tread grab the road... 


faster. straight r stops. 


NEW BEAUTY! The New Safe-Aire has dash and 
distinction. The “S« ufl-Bar™ pre tected white sidewall 


gives it more style than any other tire! 










NEW THRILLING RIDE! ‘Ihe Safe-Aire Tire will 


change your entire concept of motoring comfort! 


You'll like its easier steering, too 


Yet. with all this. the Neu Safe- 


fraction of a penny more per mile! 


fire costs only a 


This finest of all tires is now available tm limited 
quantities. See your Seiberling Dealer for a 
demonstration —soon! 


SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. e Akron, Ohio * Toronto, Canada 


NEIBERLING 


4 ‘4 7 ° ’ — — 
Makers of Americal Finell Tires and Fibes 


Tires that skid can cause 


a flock of trouble! 


Accidents like this are costly 










and nerve wracking. Get the 


greater non-skid protec tion of 


New SEIBERLING 
Safe-Aire Tires 
at only a fraction of a penny 


more pel mile! 





For everyone who 
owns a suitcase— 


“ae 


NO SCORCHING—HEAT AUTOMATICALLY CON- 
TROLLED! ‘Whe “Dial-the-fabric” 


perfect heat for whatever fabric you're ironing! Think of 


control assures you of 


' 
having automatic heat control in a travel iron! 





HANDLE FOLDS DOWN FOR EASY PACKING! Just a 
simple motion folds the handle down, and the iron slips 
into its own smart carrying case. The whole package fits 


easily into a corner of your suitcase, 


You can frul your ronfilence 000aam 


new- 


AUTOMATIC 
TRAVEL 
IRON 


Every traveler knows what a problem wrinkled 
clothes can be and will welcome this small, compact, 
lightweight iron to freshen up travel-tired togs in 


just a jiffy! 


This little beauty takes up less space than a pair 
of slippers—you hardly know it’s there until you 
want to use it. The fabric dial gives the right heat 
automatically for whatever material you're ironing. 
The whole iron weighs only 24 ounces. And it works 
on both AC and DC! 


See it today at your G-E dealer’s! What better 
gift for youngsters on college vacations, for service 
friends, for any traveler, including you! General 
Electric Company. Small Appliance Division, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


3 95 Including smart carrying case. 
— Manufac turer's recommended retail or 


Fair Trade price. 


poe 
7 
es 


ke a ee Se 
GIVE IT AS A GIFT! W hat traveler wouldn't be thrilled to 
have an iron like this? Vacationers, honeymooners, folks 
who travel on business — anyone who owns a suitcase will 


welcome this handy automatic travel iron! | 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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The venerable art dedicated 


to skin-deep beauty is, 
unlike its indelible triumphs, 


just fading away 


KINGS rarely permit themselves to 
be photographed in their underwear. 
When they do, it is a fair bet that the 
act is done for good and sufficient 
causes. This was certainly the case a 
couple of years back, when photo- 
graphs of the present king of Den- 
mark, Frederik IX, appeared in 
newspapers and magazines all over 
the world, showing that muscular 
monarch clad in nothing but his regal 
shoes, socks, regal B.V.D.’s and regal 
epidermis. The king had his reasons: 
he was simply paying homage to an 
ancient and currently languishing art 
form by showing off his numerous 
and fancy tattoos. 

I wouldn't know whether King 
Frederik isthe only tattooed monarch 
currently reigning, but he certainly 
isn’t the first. Seventy-five years ago 
the Princes Albert Victor and George 
(later George V) of England were tat- 
tooed while seafaring in the Orient. 
Each of the princes came home with 
a modest dragon on his forearm, but 
scandalized London quickly buzzed 
with rumors of fabulous panoramas 
and action scenes. Nobility quickly 
took up the vogue, however, and 
regimental insignia and club em- 
blems were needled on brawny May- 
fair forearms. European princes fol- 
lowed and then American society, 
even including a few fashionable 
Newport ladies who added tiny but- 
terflies to hip or shoulder. 

Today, memories of this delightful 
period of art appreciation touch off 
sighs of reminiscence and envy in 
the echoing and somewhat musty 





“Dad” Wagner, 
tattooer of navies, 
was probably the last 
practitioner in 

the Grand Tradition. 


The 
Vanishing 
‘lattoo 


by REX BONESTEEL 


ateliers of modern tattooing. The 
plain fact is that tattooing, while 
not yet reduced to the status of the 
chromo and daguerreotype, is now 
in a decline. 

Tattooing was popularized in 
this country by the royal princes, 
by P. T. Barnum’s first exhibit of a 
tattooed circus man in the 1870's 
and, most of all, by the American 
seamen on whalers who came home 
from the Orient with elaborate ex- 
amples of the strange art. Tattoo- 
ing, of course, is an ancient Eastern 
custom. It reached its flowering in 
the magnificent work of Burmese 
tattooers and later in the freehand 
decorating of Japanese artists. P. T. 
Barnum’s find, “The Tattooed Man 
of Burma,” was in reality a Greek 
named George Constantine whose 
body had been turned into a hand- 
some Oriental rug by the artisans of 
Burma. At his peak, Constantine 
was being paid some $1000 a week 
for displaying his 388 separate de- 
signs. 

The dragons and Oriental gods 
decorating early American sailors 
soon gave way to local art motifs 
patriotic Stars and Stripes and 
women, mostly undressed. Tributes 
to Mom have always been in demand 
by sailors, as well as the name of the 
latest girl friend, which is apt to be 
covered over later with a bank of 
flowers surmounted by a new name. 
Some eccentrics, though, are tat- 
tooed with “permanent” socks and 
hinges at each joint, as well as lists 
of battles or ports of call. Sailors in 
the windjammer days used to have 
“HOLD FAST” tattooed on the knuck- 
les as a Safety reminder when aloft. 

Nothing more fittingly marks the 
current sad state of tattooing than 
the passing of a once-famous New 
York artist, 78-year-old Charlie 
(““Dad’’) Wagner, whose death last 
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to go to California 
en the 


City of San Franeiseo 
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It’s the fastest thing on wheels be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. 
Only 404% hours. Saves you business 
time, while you relax and enjoy your- 
self. Note bridge mural behind 
honeymoon couple. 


There are always congenial com- 
panions for cards or conversation 
in the “City’s” Lounge Car. Fine 
food and courteous service await 
you in the Dining Car and Coffee 
Shop-Lounge. 


Choice of modern Pullman rooms 
or economical reclining Chair Car 
seats with leg rests. You go the 
direct Overlend Route, (C&NW- 
UP-SP), cross Great Salt Lake on 
spectacular Lucin Causeway by 
day. Stopover anywhere. 


You'll have fun in San Francisco, 
too. It’s one of America’s great va- 
cation cities. Returning, try an- 
other S.P. route and streamliner, 
see twice as much. Send for folder 
that tells how. 
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HERBS... The Foundation of Good Eating 


I «lay, thou indsolwomen are finding new 
joy in cooking new taste thrills... with 
herb seasonings. Why don’t you 


HM rite Dept. H for THE ABC'S OF HERB 
COOKERY... 


7) 
FREE. 7/ 
ait orialt 
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HERB FLAVORED 
MUSTARD SAUCE 





. «+ Of hindly herbs with fragrance fraught 










Cte 


AT YOUR COMMAND 


Herbs and herb seasoning perfect com- 
plen nts to food flavor, mpart a delicate 
undertone of savory goodness toeverything 
ror oup to salad | very House of 
Herbs specialty leads you into new cook- 
ing adventure new culinary triumph : 


Herb flavored Mustard Sauce mooth, 
reamy, if bye yona doubt the master 
ondiment. Made with 7 of our own fre h, 
ecret herbs, sherry and chicken broth 


its favor tantalizes on meats, in gravies 


Barbecue Sauce its very aroma will 
make you use it lavishly for barbecuing. 
kor an extta flavor spark in meats, use it 
hot right at the tabl 
Garlie Wine Vinegar. . . just a touch of 
pes illy 


ruby red wine vinegar 


teeped, tresh garlic infused in 
lhe result in foods 


ench inting 





New Year's Day was almost un- 
noticed. Countless 
sailors still bear the art works they 
acquired in the Chinatown tattoo 
parlor of Charlie Wagner, who 
worked his odd trade for more than 
half a century. | paid a visit (non- 
professional) to Wagner shortly be- 
fore his death, and heard the story 
of his notable career. A walking 
masterpiece himself, he was first in- 
spired by watching Barnum’s tat- 
tooed man. After Samuel F. O'Reilly 
had invented the first electric tat- 
tooing machine, it was Wagner who 
went on and perfected, in 1904, the 
elaborate machine for shading which 
is now used all over the world 
When I asked Wagner about his 
peak years, he said “wartimes.”” He 
had, he said proudly, jabbed his 
way through three wars, and when, 
at the beginning of the last war, the 
armed forces announced that nude 
figures were forbidden, he spent a 
lot of time dressing up his earlier 
creations in nighties and bras. “‘I did 
a lot of that sort of stuff for free,” 
he said. “My part of the war effort.” 
Wagner’s business fell off terribly 
toward the end, however, and he 
told me sadly that there were only 
two active tattooists left in Man- 
hattan and two in Brooklyn. Al- 
though he had almost no jobs and 
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his eyes were bad last year, he did 
wind up with one big project—a 
young lady whom he decorated, over 
a period of months, with elaborate 
panels and who left, after he had 
finished her up, for a circus. Charlie 
Wagner was proud of that job and 
of another accomplishment. “You 
ought to know,” he said during our 
last visit, “I’m the only one left who 
draws outlines freehand. No stencils 
for me, never.” 

East Coast tattooing suffered a 
large setback last year when the city 
of Norfolk, Virginia, formally banned 
the practice. Prior to this, Norfolk's 
East Main Street had been a tattoo- 
ist’s paradise, with 15 needlework- 
ers doing steady business among 
the 200,000 sailors who pass through 
the city every year. A number of the 
Norfolk 
the prohibition by simply moving 


tattooists, however, beat 
next door to Portsmouth. Among 
B. Cole- 
man, who has been tattooing for 30 
years, and has seen popular taste 


these was the famous A. 


swing from his famed clipper ships 
to sentimental flower clusters, blue- 
birds, comic-strip characters and 
Walt Disney animals. The other big 
name in eastern tattooing is the eld- 
erly Frank W.(“Dad’’) Liberty, who 
does business up in Boston’s Scol- 


lay Square. No reputable tattoo 
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man like these will ever consent to 
decorate a serviceman’s face or to 
tattoo obscenities, while New York 
artists are careful never to decorate a 
minor. This is out of respect for an 
old law which is said to have been 
enacted after a New York mother, 
very much alive, was enraged to find 
her young son engraved with a 
tombstone and the words “In mem- 
ory of Mother” on his chest. 

No two victims agree as to the 
pain of tattooing. Some describe it 
as a light, mosquito-bite sensation, 
while others call it plain torture. 
The modern tattooing machine has 
Six Or more needles set in a group, 
and vibrates at over 3000 jabs per 
minute, depositing the ink only 
about 464 of an inch into the skin. 
Prices range from 50c or so up 
to $100 for a fancy back panel—a 
job which may take many months. 

The only thing stronger than the 
desire to get tattooed is the yen to get 
untattooed. This is apt to be an un- 
successful job, whether it is done by 
surgery, electrolysis, injections or, 
as one Norfolk man used to do it, 
with a blowtorch. A new flesh-tint 


tattoo, however, can cover most of 


the damage. 

Tattooists do this side-line work as 
a matter of course, along with such 
odd jobs as tattooing ruby lips 


and rosy cheeks on women, con- | 
cealing birthmarks with flesh tones, 
and adding data like social-security 
numbers and notification to doctors 
of allergies and serum sensitivities. 
Allin all, in spite of the discourag- 
ing tailing-off of the ancient art in 
the East, there are probably hun- 
dreds of tattoo artists still at work 
in this country, mostly in the larger 
cities. The West Coast is now the 
tattooists’ Athens, with year-round 
good business and high prices. 
Sailor Charlie Barr, a grand old 
Norfolk name, is now working in 
San Diego, and Los Angeles is the 
home of Owen Jensen, perhaps the 
most vehement current propagan- 
dist for the art. Jensen wrote me re- 
cently to deny that there was any 
decline in business, and explained 
away the Norfolk debacle by saying, 
“There are some People that don’t 
like Tattooing, and every chance 
they get They sure do Knock it.” 
Jensen manufactures and ships every 
kind of tattoo set, odd part and de- 
sign sheet. He is doing his bit for the 
survival of tattooing by marketing 
a beginner’s “Portable Handtrunk 
Outfit” for $75. The optimistic di- 
rections read: “Just open up this 
outfit. Get a panful of water. Find a 
customer. And you are ready to 
Tattoo.” THE END 








For the Holiday host 
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Shipwrecked for ideas on summer dishes? Then trim your onions 
and keep a weather eye peeled for Port of Spain Salad Dressing. 
Here’s your course! Combine 1% teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon sugar 
and 1%4 teaspoon Paprika. Add '% cup salad oil and blend. Add 
2 tablespoons lemon juice, 1 tablespoon minced green pepper, 
1 tablespoon minced celery, 1 tablespoon minced onion. Then add 
1% teaspoon of Angostura Bitters. (Yes, the same Angostura 
that adds zest to Old Fashioneds and Manhattans.) Beat well. 
Now arrange mixed salad greens in bowl. In center, put three 
peeled and sliced tomatoes and one peeled and sliced cucumber. 
Pour Port of Spain Salad Dressing over tomatoes and cucumber. 
Garnish with green pepper rings. Salad dressing or cocktail, 
Angostura is the dash you put in to make the flavor come out. 




















“I should go home to the little woman — but ] love 
these Old Fashioneds with plenty of Angostura” 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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with amazing ease and astonishing speed 


POWER-ACTION 
Takes the bread 
right out of your fingers! 


Here's the latest in efortless toastmaking, All you do 
is place a slice of bread in either slot of the new 
Toastmaster’ Super De Luxe ‘Toaster 
bread goes down and toasting starts 


Instantly, the 
Power-Action, 
bread, 
Starts it toasting, serves it ul} fast when toasted as 


you like it—light, dark 


employing a unique electric motor, lowers 
or in-between. You can raise 
toast and turn current off at any time by pressing in 
on the Toast Control Dial. Toast glides up extra high, 
making smaller pieces easy to remove. The new 
Toastmaster’ Super De Luxe Toaster is the result of 
over 30 years research and development by America's 
pioneer producer of automatic toasters. Count on it 
to give you the same faithful service that has resulted 
in more people owning ° 
any other kind 


loastmaster’'* ‘Toasters than 


serves it up fast 
—all by itself! 


| 
sa registered trademark of Me 
(Taw tric ( ompar makers of  loastmaster 1) 
Toasters Toastmaster " Water Heater and other oa 
Toustmaster”’ Products. C opr. 1953, ToAsTMast#R +5 | 
Provucts Division, McGraw Electri 
Elgin, Illinois 
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HOLIDAY — who and where 


\ who’s who of people on the go and a gazetteer of fun and events 


Travel Man 

@ We had a talk the other day with 
a pound-a-year man. He is Sir Alex- 
ander H. Maxwell, K.C.M.G., Chair- 
man of the British Travel Associa- 
tion, whom we cornered at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, mid-flight in his 
pre-Coronation tour of this country. 
Plumpish, well-tailored, Pickwickian 
but dynamic, Sir Alexander is a de- 
lightful talker with the exclusively 
British knack of rolling out solid, 
cannon-ball phrases that ricochet 
about the walls and make even a ho- 
tel room sound like the House of 
Commons. In spite of these John 
Bullish traits, Sir Alexander quickly 
astounded us by rattling off the 
chant of an American tobacco auc- 
tioneer, in a Tarheel accent true 
enough to win him a job with Lucky 
Strike any day. Turned out he has 
been traveling to this country on to- 
bacco business ever since 1919 and 
is as much at home in Danville, 
Virginia, as in Reeves Mews, Lon- 
don W. I. 

Sir Alexander, who has crossed 
the Atlantic well over 100 times, 
took the “pound-a-year” jobas head 
of British travel in 1947, and has 
helped push the business from about 
33 million pounds up to a tremen- 
dous 115 million in 1952. Corona- 
tion trade is expected to jump it to 
125 million this year. He expressed 
himself as astounded at the intensity 
of our interest in the Coronation, 
and ascribed it to a genuine fond- 
ness for the young queen and her 
young family, as well as to the fact 
that this is likely to be the last Coro- 
nation for a long time. “Let us 
hope,” he said gently, “there will be 
no other in our day.” 

When we said something about 
ne pleasures of travel, Sir Alexander 

rought us up short with a sharp 
runt. “Travel is not all pleasure,” 
he said sternly. “I would not have 
taken a smack at this job if | had 
thought it were. Travel is the one 
thing that makes each of us get to 
know the other people. It is the way 
of getting over all our arguments 
with each other. If Britain and the 
United States don’t stick together, 
it is the end of the world as we know 
it. The important thing is not sight- 
seeing. It is people.” 

We couldn't agree more. 





Skipper Deal and shipmate, Tenerife, 
in their 


Atlantic-crossing sloop. 


Home is the Sailor 


@ Voyagers, explorers and venture- 
some tourists are a commonplace in 
this shop, but one who really took 
our fancy was Mr. Clyde Deal, a 
muscular Californian who drifted in 
here one day two years ago, shortly 
after he had completed a remarka- 
ble one-man voyage across the At- 
lantic in his 33-foot sloop, Ran. We 
spent several days with him, went 
over his boat, and met his shipmate, 
a small, furry, mongrel seadog named 
Tenerife. 

A year and a half ago, we saw 
him off on his next lone voyage, a 
trip that was to take him down the 
coast of South America, around the 
Horn and back to California. He 
planned to. take it easy and do it in 
two years. 

Clyde is a modest, confident sea- 
man who generally manages to do 
exactly what he sets out to do. It 
was therefore with some astonish- 
ment that we received an enigmatic 
note from him the other day, mailed 
not from Tierra del Fuego, but from 
Southampton, Long Island. In it, he 
promised to come in and tell us what 
had interrupted his trip. 

Clyde hasn't yet shown up to ex- 
plain, but the betting around the 
office is that he encountered one of 
two disasters common to sailors: 1. 
He got shipwrecked, or, 2. He got 
married. 


June Dating 


@ The Coronation is not the only 
notable tourist event of June, al- 
though it’s certainly the biggest. The 
date is June 2, the place, Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Another British tourist 
event, Queen Elizabeth's official 
birthday (her real birthday is April 
21), will be celebrated with Trooping 
the Colour on June I1. 

Elsewhere, June is traditional 
kickoff time for the summer tourist 
season, and is marked by galas, fes- 
tivals, and other shindys aimed at 
the tourist’s pleasure. For one thing, 
it is the month of roses, all over the 
world. In Oregon (see H. L. Davis’ 
article on Page 34), The City of 
Roses (Portland) holds its annual 
Rose Festival June 10-14. There will 
be a Rose Queen, a parade of rose- 
covered floats and, thanks to Port- 
land’s rare combination of weather 
and topography, the culminating 
Golden Rose Ski Tournament at 
Timberline Lodge, on nearby Mount 
Hood. 

Between June 14 and July 4 the 
smaller town of Newark, New York, 
will also have a Rose Festival, a 
Rose Princess, a parade with floats, 
and will invite its guests to visit the 
local 17-acre garden of more than a 
million roses. Paris, meanwhile, cel- 
ebrates Rose Fortnight June I-15. 
And finally, the rose growers of 
America plan to name a new bloom 
after the new Queen and will prob- 
ably have crowned their own Queen 
Elizabeth I] by Coronation time. 

The blessing of the Portuguese fish- 
ing fleet in Gloucester, Mass., comes 
on June 14, while June 24, Saint John’s 
Day (he is the patron saint of French 
Canadians), will mean big parades 
and bigger crowds at Montreal and 
Quebec. Then, on June 21, there's 
the National Championship 100- 
mile motorcycle road race on Mount 
Belknap, New Hampshire. And sum- 
mer Officially arrives with three prac- 
tically simultaneous historic events 
the celebration, on June 23, of Mid- 
summer Night’s Eve, marked by 
bonfires and revelry all over Europe, 
the release of several million kids 
from school at approximately the 
same time, and the departure, on 
June 29, of the season's first Bar 
Harber Express, 
Philadelphia. 


bound east from 
THE END 
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Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits + 86 Proof 
Imported by 
PARK & TILFORD Distillers Corp., New York 
. * 
For a grand vacation choose a 
GREYHOUND EXPENSE-PAID TOUR 
to any of the beautiful 





ational Parks 





A thousand wonders await 
you! See Nature's greatest 
exhibits enjoy fishing 
riding, relaxing 
VELLOWSTONE —3 days, ? 
nights’ hotel, 8 meals 
$46.75 
YOSEMITE—3 days, 2 nights 


~~, 


hotel, 5 meals $46.50 
GREAT SMOKIES —3 days 
' 2 nights’ hotel, 7 meals 
} $50.00 
} GLACIER —3 days, 2 nights 


hotel, 6 meals $37.25 


Add Greyhound round trip fare from 
your home. Prices subject to change 
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OREGON hits most visitors as new country, 

where everything seems to be happening for the first time 
ina land fresh from the Creator’s hand. 

How does it look to a man who grew up there when it was 
even more like a frontier than it ts today? You'll be 
moved by this tribute from a native son, who comes back 
and searches all through his state and his heart 


to explain the youthfulness and vast vitality he sees 


by H.L. DAVIS 


WALLOWA MOUNTAINS. Only a trail reaches this spot, where fish bite and Nature is herself. 
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T used to be a saying in Oregon that people 
| who lived there could change their whole order 
of life—climate, scenery, diet, complexions, emo- 
tions, even reproductive faculties—by merely 
moving a couple of hundred miles in any direc- 
tion inside the state. Maybe they still can, but 
there is not that feeling about coming back to it 
after a long time away. I have tried returning from 
three different directions now, and touching it at 
any point unfailingly brings all of it back on me, 
not a collection of separate localities but always 
as one single and indivisible experience. Every- 
thing belongs in it, and it all comes together: the 
gray high-country sagebrush ridges of the Great 
Basin where I once herded cattle, the rolling 
wheatlands fronting on the Columbia River to 
the north where I lived as a youngster, the green- 
timbered valley country between the high Cas- 
cade Mountains and the Coast Range where | 
was born and grew up—where people sometimes 
lived all their lives without having any idea what 
the naked earth looked like. Except for the culti- 
vated tracts, there were not a dozen acres in the 
country without a stand of Douglas fir trees. 

Beyond the Coast Range is the open coast, and 
it belongs in the experience too. I used to hunt 
deer there every fall. My grandfather home- 
steaded down one of the little coastal rivers in 
the 1870°s, and my mother lived there as a girl. 
The country was not logged off then, and there 
were no roads. The family marketing had to be 
done by taking a homemade canoe down the 
river, and the children explored the neighborhood 
by walking on fallen logs where hundreds of 
gaily colored garter snakes collected to sun them- 
selves during the afternoon. It must have been an 
intrusive kind of place to grow up in, with white- 
topped combers jarring the granite cliffs like dyna- 
mite blasts and the long wall of black spruce and 
cedar tossing and roaring in the spring gales, and 
swarms of huge gulls screaming and fighting over 
the salmon that got washed out on the sand bars 
in the spring spawning runs. It would be the same 
now, probably. Cliffs and combers and gulls are 
still there, and so is the timber, black spruce or fir 
or cedar, not bent or twisted by the sea wind but 
standing straight and rigid against it as the gray 
cliffs in which they are rooted. They do let down 
a little along the creeks and old clearings; there 
are intervals where they leave room for masses of 
grayish-green alder and dogwood and maple 
There is not much variety of color in the country. 
Except when the flowers are out, it is mostly 
variations of green, and even autumn alters it 
very little: a few blots of yellow in the maples, 
sometimes verging on white, a few streaks of 
pink in the dogwoods, though hardly enough 
of either to break the monotony. The extremes 
of temperature are too small to color leaves 

















very brilliantly. In some places the alder leaves 
merely die and fall off without coloring at all. 

The wild flowers do make a difference. They 
are all through the woods and grasslands when 
spring opens: dogwood, wild cherry, sweetbrier, 
flowering currant, mock orange; ground flowers 
like lamb’s-tongues, cat ears, blue camas lilies, 
red bird bills, patches of buttercups and St.- 
John’s-wort, wild violets that are not purplish like 
garden violets, but the intense sky blue of jay- 
bird feathers, and yellow violets, trilliums, blue 
lilies of the valley and pink swamp mallow, be- 
sides skunk cabbage and water lily, which are 
mostly ugly. Wild asters, foxgloves, azaleas and 
rhododendrons come later in the summer when 
the berries are beginning to ripen—wild black- 
berries, black raspberries, black haws, wild 
strawberries, red and black huckleberries. 

Wild berries were a staple article of diet for 
farm families in Western Oregon a generation 
ago. Some species, like the native wild black- 
berry, were scarce in many sections then, because 
hurried and careless picking destroyed the vines. 
They should be taking a fresh hold now. Picking 
them always took hard work and time, and it is 
easier nowadays to buy such things at the market, 
so the berries are left for the blue grouse and 
bears, which don’t object to hard work and have 
more time than they know w hat to do with any- 
way. People in some areas used to depend on the 


mountain Indians to come through the country 
with their pack trains every fall, peddling huckle- 
berries and wild blackberries, as they always 
wandered through peddling muddy water cress 
out of dripping gunny sacks every spring, but 
those signs of the changing seasons ended a good 


many years ago. Indians nowadays do their wan- 
dering mostly in automobiles, the same as every- 
body else, and seldom with anything to sell. 
The berries go on growing, nevertheless. There 
are places in the scrub oak and bracken of the red- 
earth foothills where, in late April or early May, 
the wild strawberries are crowded so close to- 
gether under the broom grass and bracken that 
you will crush a handful at every step; there are 
huckleberry swales in the higher mountains where 
the bushes are bent flat to the ground with the 
weight of their berries, and trails show where the 
bears have had to fill up on bitter ashberries as a 
corrective against overindulgence in them; there 
are wild blackberry patches in the old timber 
burns of the back country where, in the late 


MOUNT HOOD. Not even a footpath leads to 
the Langille Crags, high on the north face of Hood, 
where a man can stand scraping the sky and nod- 
ding to far-off Mount Rainier and Mount Adams 
(right) across the bony uplands of two states. 





pring, the drumming of ruffed grouse sounds 
like a battery of rivet guns running full blast 
Some of the country’s most common and use 
less-looking types of vegetation have stories back 
of them. The evergreen blackberry vine, which 
tangles itself over all the old fences and aban 
doned homestead clearings, was brought across the 
plains by the women of the first emigrant train in 
1443, and watered and tended carefully during the 
entire journey as something to plant in their new 
gardens. Once it was started, they discovered that 
the native wild blackberry was far superior to it in 
size, flavor and accessibility, so it was left to run 
wild, and in many parts of the country it has be- 
come a serious pest. The Spanish moss, which 
grows in long skeins and festoons on the oak 
trees of the lower valleys, belongs on the opposite 
side of the ledger. None of the early settlers had 
imagined there could be any possible use for it 
until one winter in the early 1850's, when a deep 
snow buried all their pastures and they dis 
covered that their cattle were keeping alive by 
eating Spanish moss from the low-hanging tree 


branches. Since most of the moss grew higher, 


the settlers took to cutting the trees down to keep 


a supply of tt within reach. After the first few 
days, the cattle would come charging through the 
snow whenever they heard the crack of a tree 
about to fall, and the children of the settlement 
had to be stationed around it with clubs to keep 
the cattle from stampeding in and being crushed 


under the tree when tt came down 


The moss has never been used for anything 
since, but the memory of help given in need takes 
a long time to wear off. A great-uncle of mine, 
who came to Western Oregon as a youngster in 
1852 and lived there till he was past ninety, told 
me once about standing guard in the snow with 
the other children during that winter, and added 
that he had never since been able to look at 
Spanish moss without a vague stir of gratitude, or 
at cattle without a deep feeling of dislike. He had 
five or six children, all born and brought up in the 
valley country where he spent nearly all of a long 
and useful life. None of them stayed there after 
they were grown. They all moved away, and 
scattered according to the usual pattern for such 
families: one to New York, one to Washington, 
D.C., a couple to Los Angeles, one to some city 
in the Middle West. They used to come back on 
visits sometimes, They are all elderly now; some 
may be dead 

The constant drifting away of second genera- 
tions from this country, and the influx of new 
people from other states, may have something to 
do with its persistent sense of newness, of every- 
thing being done for the first time. The growth of 


the towns probably helps Continued on Page 1 


OREGON COAST composes a wild and color 

ful seascape at Cape Kiwanda, reached only by 
a one-mile walk or Jeep ride on the beach from 
Pacific City. The next nearest town ts three 


miles to the north, the nearest city twenty 











Continued from Page 38 too. Many Western 
Oregon towns have trebled in size since the war; 
most have doubled. There are old buildings still 
left in them, but they are usually overshadowed 
by an environing swarm of new stucto super- 


markets, car and tractor showrooms, chain-saw 
and logging-truck repair shops, real-estate offices, 
Assembly of God tabernacles, drive-in movie 
theaters (generally referred to as passion pits), 


country-club residence subdivisions, antique and 
curio shops, and places offering such out-of-the- 
way amenities as fortunetelling, agate testing, 
and streamlined bull service. 

Even if it were possible to account for all these 
new and varied enterprises in detail (what, for 
instance, is there about bull service that anybody 
could streamline”), trying to trace out the original 
lines of these towns runs into all kinds of con- 
fusions and bewilderments. The local residents 
are usually not much help. Traveling through the 
lower valley country last spring, I stopped at one 
of the newer towns to have a surgical dressing 
put on an infected finger. The doctor’s office was 
upstairs over the drugstore. From the window, 
there was a view of two motels, a service station, 
the highway bridge over a small creek, and a 
gaunt old three-story frame hotel, tall and shabby 
and narrow-windowed, shedding loose boards 
and patches of ugly yellow paint behind a clump 
of huge half-dead pear trees. The doctor saw me 
looking at it as he worked, and remarked that it 
was a real relic. It had been a kind of roadhouse 
for gold miners back in the early days, he had 
heard: saloon, dance hall, gambling house, that 
kind of business 

“Some rip-roaring old times there when it was 
new, | guess,” he said. “Shootings, big-money 
gambling, one thing and another. Dance-hall 
girls, and all that. It could tell some wild old 
stories, | guess, if it could talk. It is a kind of an 
eyesore, the shape it’s in; a firetrap too. It ought 
to be fixed up or got rid of, or something. We 
could have a real town here if these State people 
weren't so fussy with their restrictions.” 

He was young, sociable, and interested in a lot 
of things. He was originally from Wisconsin, had 
come out during the war as medical officer in an 
armored division that carried on field training in 
the desert around Fort Rock, and had decided 
to stay on afterward and grow up with the coun- 
try. | asked which State people seemed the most 
bothersome, and whether there weren't other 
places where they were less stringent. He said it 
was the highway department, mostly, though 
none of them were easy to get along with if you 
wanted to do anything 

“All their regulations about what you can build 
and where, and what you can do and what you 
can't do, till you'd think we were some bunch of 


CASCADE RANGE lives up to its name in hun- 
dreds of lovely waterfalls. Horsetail (left) and 
Multnomah (far right) plunge down alongside the 
Columbia River Highway only a couple of miles 
apart. Sahalie Falls (center) spills wildly out of 
the heart of the Cascades, up near the headwa- 
ters of Oregon's icy, lake-fed McKenzie River. 








mental cases that had to be told to come in out 
of the rain,” he said. “There are other places, | 
suppose. Still, | don’t know. I like this one. All 
this new country, and seeing things to do with it. 
You don’t get that in the older places. It’s worth 
something. There’s a kind of a feeling about it.” 

New country, | thought. Down the little creek 
that was visible from his office window was part 
of the old trail over which Ewing Young and ten 
herders drove 600 head of cattle in from Cali- 
fornia in 1837. It was something of an achieve- 
ment, by all accounts. His herders quarreled 
among themselves so fiercely that he had to sit up 
nights with a loaded gun to keep them from kill- 
ing each other, and he dared not attempt to 
reconcile them for fear they might get together 
and decide to kill him. He got cattle and herders in 
safely, despite difficulties, and other herds fol- 


lowed. By 1842, the trail was a main route of 


travel. And not over an hour away was a town on 
the Umpqua River where the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had a-fort and trading post in 1834, and 
French Prairie near Salem was all wheatfields and 
orchards by then. . . . What was Wisconsin in 
1834? Indian country, like most of Maine, and 
Minnesota, and Louisiana, and Northern New 
York, and all of the Tennessee Valley. Oregon is 
not new; it is older than most of them. Its popula- 
tion turnover gives it an illusion of newness, that 
is all. However, the doctor was right about one 
thing: there is the illusion, the same as in the be- 
ginning, and an illusion is enough, if it can be 
made to last. 

His ideas about the old hotel having had a rip- 
roaring past were all wrong, though: colored by 
too many moving pictures, probably, or by some 
older resident trying to make the country sound 
interesting. Merely a hotel was all it had ever 
been: an overnight stop on the old stage line 
across the mountains from the coast, with the 
usual accommodations for man and beast. There 
had never been anything rip-roaring about it: no 
wild times, no dance-hall girls, no big-money 
gambling, probably no great amount of money 
to gamble with, if gold mining had been its main 
source. There was gold mining back in the hills in 
the early days, and some even up to a few years 
ago, when high operating expenses forced most of 
it to close down, but none of it ever produced 
much. A sheep herder prodding around in a dry 
creek bed on the Upper Rogue River in the early 
1930's took out more actual gold in a single after- 
noon than most of the early-day miners ever saw, 
or the old hotel either. My grandfather, who was 
a Hard-Shell Baptist clergyman, used to hold re- 
ligious services in its main lobby every month 
or so when he was circuit rider for the district. 
He was not in the least rip-roaring, though 
he was responsible for the only shooting the 
place ever had recorded against it; not exactly 
a conventional one, though it was disastrous 
enough in its results. 

It happened, according to family tradition, one 
night after a wedding in the hotel at which he had 
been invited to officiate. After the ceremony, he 
withdrew to an upstairs room and went to bed, 
leaving the guests to their dancing and celebrat- 
ing, which usually Continued en Page 44 
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COLUMBIA RIVER GORGE, looking upstream at the grand scenic path the husky river has cut through the Cascade Mountains 
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On the far bank lies Washington State; foreground, the fair green riverside of Oregon, seen from the Columbia River Highway 
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Continued from Page 41 lasted till daylight. 
Along past midnight, he was roused by some dis- 
turbance in the horse corral that sounded as if 
prowlers might -be sneaking up to spring the gate 
and stampede the horses. Raising an alarm seemed 
a waste of time in such an emergency, so he rum- 
maged an old muzzile-loading shotgun out of a 
closet, rammed down a double load of powder and 
hot, leaned out of the window and let go both 


barrels at the shadows outside the corral gate 


Nobody ever found out whether he hit anything 


or not because, loading the gun hurriedly in the 
dark, he had rammed the tail of his nightshirt 
down one barrel along with the powder, so the 
shot yanked him out of the window headfirst. He 
fell three floors into the middle of the wedding 
celebration with his shirttail in flames around 
his neck and scared everybody almost to death. 
Several guests collapsed, and some ran eight 
or ten miles without stopping. My grandfather 
sustained a broken arm and second-degree 
burns, and miscarriages were claimed by two 
ladies and denied heatedly by three others, in- 
cluding the bride 

The difference betwéen that uncolored incident 
and the rip-roaring type of conventionalized 
fantasy is the difference between tradition and il- 
lusion. Tradition is what a country produces out 
of itself; illusion is what people bring into it from 
somewhere else, On the record, the illusions have 
considerably the better of it. People keep bringing 
them in. Those who kept the traditions going 
keep drifting away and scattering, to New York 
and Washington and California and places in the 
Middle West. Still, it will go on producing new 
ones, probably. It always has 


There used to be an old sawmill and logging 
settlement back in the deep timber on the eastern 
fringe of the valley country, where my father 
taught school when I was not much over two 
years old. It was a small-scale sort of operation, 
with no prospects of expansion, because its local 
market was limited to a scattering of home- 
steaders and cattlemen around the neighborhood, 
and distance and bad roads made hauling its 
lumber out to the railroad impossible. Stull, be- 
tween the homesteaders and some half-breed 
fragments of an old Indian tril e back in the hills, 
there was enough to run a school on while it 
lasted. Afterward, the mill closed down, the 
homesteaders moved away, the Indians were 
rounded up and shipped north to the collective 
reservation at Siletz, and the school and settle- 
ment were abandoned for a good many years. 
Recently, after back-country logging had been 
put back on its feet by such new wrinkles as trac- 
tors, hard-surfaced roads, power chain saws, 
truck transportation and a rising market for 
building material, a big lumber company bought 


TUALATIN VALLEY, within commuting dis- 
tance of Portland in Northwestern Oregon, Thanks 
to its specialty crops—nuts, berries, prunes—it is 
a place of beauty and abundance; witness this 
tidy grid of trees in a prosperous nut orchard. 





up the old camp and the timber back of it, built 
a fence between it and the main road, and hired a 
watchman with experience in handling firearms 
to keep campers and hobos and log pirates out 

There was nothing about the old logging camp 
that | wanted particularly to see. | had lived in it 
when too young to remember it; the stories peo- 
ple used to tell about it afterward were associated 
with them, not with the place. It was the lum- 
ber company’s watchman | went up there to call 
on. | had known him from years back, when | was 
on a Government survey in one of the national 
forests up in northern Oregon, and he was guide 
and camp wrangler for a symphony-orchestra con- 
ductor from New York who liked trout fishing, or 
thought he did: a strutty, playful old gentleman 
who sang resonantly while fishing, and naturally 
never caught anything 

The watchman didn’t have to work as a guide, 
being very well off from speculating in orchard 
lands arvund the Cascade foothills, but he liked the 
woods and would rather be working at something 
than sitting around doing nothing. He used to 
come over to our camp of an evening and tell 
stories about being sent out to track down people 
who had got themselves lost back in the deep 
timber. He held that anybody could get lost in 
the woods, there was nothing disgraceful about 
it, he had been lost in that very country half a 
dozen times himself, though he was accounted 
an authority on its geography and landmarks 
Whether it turned out seriously or not depended 
on the kind of intelligence a man used after he 
got lost. A fool would never admit that he was 
lost; no matter how completely bushed he was, he 
always knew his location and directions exactly, 
and got himself worse lost trying to make them 
work out. The watchman said he had brought out 
lost hunting parties in almost a dying condition 
who were so positive he was taking them in the 
wrong direction that some of them had to be 
dragged to get them started. His stories were not 
only diverting but helpful. | have been lost in the 
woods a couple of times since then myself, and 
without them I would undoubtedly have done 
pretty much what he said the fools always did 

The hard-surfaced road back to the old logging 
camp had strung the twenty-mile stretch of adjoin 
ing country so full of small cottages and shacks 
and chicken-farm lean-tos that there was hardly 
any country left until | got within sight of the old 
logging-camp buildings and the lumber com- 
pany’s fence and padlocked gate. Beyond that, 
everything changed. There was a dirt road, 
sprinkled with dead fir needles, with a dusty spot 
showing where quail had wallowed. The big 
Douglas firs stood straight and tall and motion 
less up the sidehill, not erowded together as they 
are in the rainicr mountains near the coast, but 
scattered out between clumps of hazel and vine 
maple and open patches of white-top grass and 


SNAKE RIVER VALLEY, the awesome border 
line between Northeastern Oregon and Idaho 
Here, in the wilds of Hell’s Canyon, the Snake 
has outdone the Grand Canyen of the Colorado 
by digging the deepest trench on the continent 





were no rusty car bodies or 
yard manure piles in the creek 
ir and bright and untroubled 


gy buck through thickets of red willow and 


rand sweet bush to some old tump land 
‘vergrcen blackberry vines 
lucking somewhere up the 
nxiously persistent tone that for 
to listen to. It was im 
to tell where vas coming from: sounds 
ountry have 4 curious way of seeming 
come trom the air itself rather than from any 
tungible thing tn it 
The old logging camp buildings were all nailed 
ip and deserted, e% ept the one nearest the road 
it had its windows unboarded, with a school ele 
tron notice tacked to the door above a wooden 
eated char ind a tin tobacco box alongside 
ontaming a few rusty nails, a fire warden’s badge, 
i curpentet pen | ome loose cigarette papers, 
ind a half-box of .22 cartridges. The watchman 
is nowhere around. I left my car at the gate and 
limbed over it and waiked up the road a few 
undred yards to look around 
There were deer tracks in the road, a doe and 
iwo fawns, and big-foot rabbit tracks, and a 
blue grouse hooting in the firs somewhere, but it 
vas not altogether as the Lord had left it. People 
had lived here on ce, up the dirt road for miles 
back into the hills. My mother used to tell about 
ome of them: an old cattheman, enormously 
vealthy, who kept eight squaws, one at each of his 
ine Camps, and had children by all of them regu 
irly, though he was then past seventy, and a town 
named after him which is still flourishing. And 
one of the young halt-breeds who drew a knife 


on my father in school, and then tried to make up 


for nt by bringing him present potted plant 


ornamented mustache cups, dressed turkey all ‘ 
of which turned out to be stolen: and another 

half-breed, a youngster of about fifteen, who 

used to write poems, each stanza in a different 

colored ink, and peddle them around the settle 

ment at two bits a copy. People used to buy them , ‘ 
ind never read them. And another catthleman, 

middle-aged and qu irrelsome, was supposed lo 

have set himself up in business by murdering and ‘ 
robbing an old Chinese peddler, and had a 

mania for giving expensive wedding presents to 


every young married couple in the community, 


ven those whose fathers he was sworn to shoot on , #. x 
rahe There were more of them. It had been a 
big community once. There had probably been , * ¢ 
is many people in it as there were in the chicken : 
farm cottages down the creek, and they had 
tuyed there at least as long. But they had marked 
it less, or maybe the marks they made were the ; .: . 
kind that healed over more easily. A few were still e 
visible: some old stumps grown over with vines, nares 
ome hall-burned tence posts showing through te . 
the fir needles, part of an old corduroy wood : - 
road running uphill into the salal, with rabbit fur . 
cattered in it where a hawk had struck. The a 
creek had taken Continued on Page 108 
o 
PORTLAND at dusk. Day ends in Oregon's i 
metropolis and 700,000 people get ready for an “* 
urban evening by snapping on electric lights. . 
Mt. Hood hovers in the far sky like a deity, its nae 
now cone red in the sunset, its untamed look 
a reminder of that other, God-made Oregon. ; ay b: 
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OLD CANNON in Plaza Ferdinand 
VII recalls city’s turbulent past; court- 
house, its present placid stability 
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IF you think of Florida in terms of meteoric 
prices, flamboyant luxury, promotional hoopla 
and around-the-clock entertainment, Pensacola ts 
likely to strike you as un-Floridian. Flying in, as 
1 did, after a tour of Miami Beach at the height of 
the tourist season and of Palm Beach at the 
height of its social season, Pensacola seems pleas- 
antly easy-going and unassuming. You feel a 
sleepy-time-down-South resistance to the faster- 
paced and more typical Florida resorts. 

Tucked away in the extreme west corner of the 
State, Pensacola is so far removed from the main 
currents of Florida’s regular tourist trade as to 
seem a city and a world apart. Dozing at the 
northern edge of the great warm Gulf, washed by 
bayous that reach inland from the bay, a few 
miles from the Alabama border and little more 
than an hour's drive from Mobile, Pensacola ts 
the eastern marker of the lush, pleasure-loving 
are that crosses the Perdido River and runs on 
through Pascagoula, Mobile, Biloxi and on to 
New Orleans. This is playground country as well 
as shipping and fishing country, playground 
country with a past as vivid and venturous as 
any in America, with a future that is steadily 
on the upbeat without rushing so fast that old 
days and old ways are obliterated. 

Not a northern community transplanted to a 
subtropical shore like Miami Beach, Greater 
Pensacola gives one a sense of stability—its 70,- 
000 people either native or drawn from the bor- 
dering Southern states by the lure of Gulf cli- 
mate, Gulf enterprise, the ever-expanding pay- 
roll of the adjacent world-famous Naval Air 
Station, and the miles of spotless sand gently 
sloping toward the surf 
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WINGS 


Pensacola is a sleepy water-front town, and a 


modern playground with matchless beaches. It remembers its vivid past but 


gears its future to Navy jets roaring through azure skies 


When your plane approaches the city that lies 
between the bayous, on the shore of the spacious, 
natural deep-water harbor protected:by the elon- 
gated arm of Santa Rosa Island, your eye is 
caught by the yellow bluffs facing the bay, by the 
great forests of pine and oak, by the Gloucester- 
like fishing smacks, and by the ceaseless air 
traffic, clusters of single-engine training planes, 
jets, helicopters and big-bellied Navy transports. 
Pensacola is a municipal schizophrene—a sleepy 
water-front town whose days of dominance and 
glory as a Gulf port are behind it, and also the 
headquarters of the Naval Air Training Com- 
mand, the “Annapolis of the Air,” where nearly 
30,000 naval airmen ‘were trained for the revolu- 
tionary carrier attacks that proved one of the 
decisive innovations of World War II. 


An easy fifteen-minute drive from downtown 
Pensacola, “*Mainside”’—as the Naval Air Train- 
ing Command Headquarters, Pre-Flight School, 


School of Aviation Medicine and School of 


Aerial Photography are known—catapults you 
into the future while the city proper is content to 
bask in the sunlight, bestirring itself just enough 
to keep up with the present while turning a nos- 
talgic glance into the past. 

Because Spanish and French adventurers were 
here in the 16th Century, when New England was 


still uninvaded Indian country, this earliest of 


Gulf ports has a past that ties it closely to the 
discovery of North America. Its harbor a prize 
for rival Empires through the centuries, Pensa- 
cola likes to call itself “The City of Five Flags” 
(though I counted six), for the colors of Spain, 
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France, England, the Confederacy and the U.S.A. 
each of which has had its day of ascendancy over 
Pensacola. There was even a time early in the 19th 
Century when it became the capital of the abor- 
tive Republic of West Florida (flag No. 6) that 
made a bold try at going into business for itself. 

The turbulent history of Pensacola begins in 
1528, when the Spanish explorer Panfilo de Nar- 
vaez discovered the harbor. Twelve years later 
De Soto was there, approving the great land- 
locked harbor as a supply base before hurrying 
on into the interior with greedy impatience for 
the gold that was to lead him to his death. The 
first white settlement in the new world was not 
St. Augustine’s, but Pensacola’s, in 1559, when 
Don Tristan de Luna settled here with 1500 fol- 
lowers. An elemental whim played into the hands 
of the St. Augustine Chamber of Commerce, which 
justly claims its city as the oldest in America, 
because it has been continuously settled since 
1565. Four years earlier a storm that destroyed 
de Luna’s fleet and provoked internal friction 
led to the abandonment of Pensacola, then called 
Santa Maria, the first American community. 

For well over a century Pensacola was literally 
given back to the Indians. When the Spaniards 
returned, near the end of the 17th Century, they 
built Fort San Carlos (adjoining the present 
Naval Air Station) to guard the harbor. For 
the next hundred years or so, Pensacola was con- 
stantly being fumbled and recovered like a foot- 
ball in a loosely played game, with the Spaniards, 
the French, the British and finally the Americans 
taking turns at falling on the ball. 

From its earliest days Pensacola has been a 


soldier-and-sailor Continued on Page 50 


THE BROAD WHITE SANDS of Santa Rosa Island are the equal of any in the world. Airmen and their dates flock to them on hot summer week ends. 
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Continued from Page 48 town, but the brick 
forts that once guarded the approaches to the har- 
bor now look like playthings alongside the sprawl- 
ing, teeming Naval Air Station. A year or so after 
Pensacola had come to the U.S.A., the Navy 
came to Pensacola, in 1824. For years it was a 
quiet Navy yard for the young Republic’s fight- 
ing ships of wood and canvas. With the develop- 
ment of steam and iron ships a Navy yard that 
had been chosen for its proximity to great forests 
of pine and oak was no longer in step with the 
times. New yards sprang up nearer to the indus- 
trial East. In the first decade of this century, the 
Pensacola yard was increasingly neglected and 
finally abandoned. As a symbol of Naval power, 
Then sud- 
denly it was given a new lease on life that was 


Pensacola seemed dead and buried 


both to revolutionize our naval warfare and sig- 
nal a new era of fame and prosperity for Pensa- 
cola, After surveying possible sites from one end 
of the continent to the other, a special Navy 
board unanimously chose the defunct Navy yard 


SAILORS and cadets alike patiently wait (beg- 
ging lifts is forbidden) for rides to town and a few 
relief from the weekly grind. 
Absorbing the week-end influx of Navy personnel 
is a forty-year-old habit with unruffled Pensacola. 


pleasant hours’ 


CADETS solemnly march to class past Pre-Flight 
building and an interested audience made up ol 
nursemaids and the children of officers who live on 
the base. Any two or more cadets going anywhere 
on the station must proceed there in formation 


at Pensacola as the training ground for the Navy’s 
infant air fleet. The fleet consisted of half a dozen 
overgrown box kites held together with baling 
wire, and the entire Naval Air Station was 
manned by nine officers and twenty-three enlisted 
men. In 1914 this little group of volunteers pio- 
neered naval aviation. The rickety planes coughed 
and sputtered, the young fliers astride their kite- 
like contraptions took incredible chances, and the 
natives of Pensacola looked on in wonder, unaware 
that their sleepy little town was being trans- 
formed into a world-shaking symbol. How the 
old has given way to the new is dramatized by 
Chevalier Field, which was a good-sized pond in 
Civil War days. When Union troops occupied 
Pensacola, logs that had been stock-piled for ship 
construction were hidden in this pond so success- 
fully that they weren't uncovered until 1926, 
when drainage operations were undertaken to 
transform this water hole into a landing field. The 
full cycle from sailing ships to iron ships to 
airships was completed when the giant logs were 




















shipped to Boston and used to restore “Old Iron- 
sides,” the U.S.S. Constitution. 

In thirty-nine history-crowded years, Pensa- 
cola’s original naval air complement of thirty-two 
has multiplied with spectacular progression, 
and at the end of World War I there were 
6000 officers and men. With World War II a 
feverish program of expinsion brought half a 
dozen new fields into exist2nce where, almost the 
day before, there had been nothing but swamp- 
land. At the height of the wartime program, the 
number of new airmen trained and sent on into 
action in a single year reached 12,000. 

After sixteen intensive weeks of ground school, 
Naval Cadets, or NavCads as they're called, 
move thirty miles north to Whiting Field for 
their fundamental flying course. Nineteen flights 
with his instructor, then seventeen solos and the 
NavCad is ready for the precision spins, loops, 
Immelmans and rolls that carry him ever closer 
to those cherished Wings of Gold. Now he moves 
on to Corry Field for instrument training and 
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ANNUAL spring dance held by the Pre-Flight 
Regiment is a gala and formal affair. Each cadet 
presents his girl to the regimental and battalion 
commanders and their dates in receiving line. By 
tradition the only drinks permitted are soft. 



















night flying, then on to Saufley Field for forma- 
tion flying, gunnery, cross-country navigation 
and tactical night flying. And so on around the 
Pensacola training clock and back to Mainside 
for instruction in the fine art of taking off from 
and landing on the battle-seasoned carrier Mon- 
terey cruising in the Gulf as a floating classroom 
and laboratory for Pensacola’s airborne Annapo- 
lis. Not even the mandatory six successful land- 
ings on the flattop wins a cadet those wings. After 
that exacting test, plus 173 hours in the air and 
643 hours of ground school—time that seems as 
concentrated as vitamins in a food pill—he moves 
on to advanced training at Corpus Christi, where 
he flies for the first time the fighter planes he may 
someday have to fight in earnest—Bearcats, 
Hellcats and Corsairs. At last the seasoned Nav- 
Cad returns to Pensacola for final polishing, cli- 
maxed by twelve more landings on the carrier 
and one catapult takeoff. For tourists and civil- 
ians, Pensacola is a place where the livin’ is easy, 
but for this fledgling airman Pensacola spells an 





exciting but arduous uphill grind where 30 per 
cent of each class are pushed beyond the limits of 
their endurance and abilities. Along with the 
thousands of NavCads bucking for those wings, 
there are Reserves—‘*Week-end Warriors” 

called back for refresher courses, advanced courses 
for jet and helicopter pilots, a School of Aerial 
Photography, and a School of Aviation Medicine 
that qualifies Naval Flight Surgeons after 38 
intensive weeks of lectures, seminars, clinical ex- 
periments and actual flight training. One of the 
favorite sight-seeing points for tourists at Main- 
side is the Survival Museum which features im- 
aginative exhibits demonstrating the best means 
of survival for fliers forced down at sea, in the 


tropics, or in arctic regions. As aviation progress 
hurls man through the air at a speed even greater 
than that of sound, Aviation Medicine strives to 
compensate for the violent forces human bodies 
were never intended to withstand. Anti-blackout 
suits tested under abnormal flight conditions are 
one of the outstanding achievements of the 


unique School of Stratospheric Medicine 

With a population of over 40,000, the Naval 
Air Station is a self-contained city within itself, 
although naturally much of the civilian comple 
ment overlaps with the population of Pensacola 
itself. Between Mainside and the city there ts a 
kind of strained affability, as is sometimes felt 
between relatives critical of each other but inex 
tricably bound together and genuinely trying to 
keep friction at a minimum. Some of the enlisted 
men and officers will tell you that the townspeople 
gouge them—a familiar complaint of servicemen 
against neighboring civilians anywhere—but the 
truth is that Navy pay doesn't go very far in 
these days of the fifty-cent dollar, and the men 
get a better deal at the Station where meals, 
drinks and entertainment are kept within a 
more reasonable price range. Permanent party 
personnel go into town for a change of diet 
and atmosphere at Martine’s, Patranzino’s ot 
Bartel’s, or look in at the bars where they're 
likely to find some good hot piano, but officers 
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tell you they can’t.do much better than their own 
luxurious Officers’ Club looking out on the bay, 
and the Sunday Night Buffet at the B.O.Q. where, 
to put it mildly, ladies are welcome 

On week ends in the spring and summer the 
airmen escape the heat of the flatlands at their 
own beaches on the bay by ferrying across or 
using the new and striking “little overseas high- 
way” to Santa Rosa Island. From the recently 
renovated Casino the fine white sand stretches 
for miles in both directions—as broad and per- 
fect a beach as I’ve seen in North America. In the 
winter, when the temperature fluctuates in the 
70's and 80's, you can count the swimmers on 
your fingers. It is not until the summer sun bakes 
down that bathers turn the beach into a Gulf 
Coast version of Coney, although those who go 
in for less gregarious swimming and sunning can 
always venture to less populous stretches a few 
miles east or west of the Casino 

There are days when the warm breeze of the 
Gulf turns maliciously against you, sweeping 
jellyfish in toward shore and making the beach 
alive with sand fleas—and days when it is so hot 
that even the water seems close to boiling. But 
for every one of these hellish days there are more 
when the air rises fresh and cool out of the Gulf 
and when the sands and surf are as beguiling as 
any to be found in the tropics of the Caribbean. 
tor bay swimming, there are several excellent 
municipal beaches and half an hour's drive from 
town is another as perfect as Santa Rosa’s and 
Gulf Beach 
Along all of these beaches 


even less developed 
most of them 
broader and finer than any of those to be found 
on the celebrated Gold Coast—there is surpris- 
ingly litthe development: a few tidy motels near 
the Casino, no water-front hotels at all, some 
modernistic cottages on beach-front lots leased 
by the Santa Rosa Authority for ninety-nine 
years, here and there a modestly attractive home 
on the palisades. Driving around this appealing, 
semideserted water front you will find yourself 
wondering what an East Coast promoter would 
have done with these trackless beaches. 

“We'll get there,” 
booster (typically, a Georgian who has become a 


I was assured by a local 


confirmed Pensacolan). “We just aren't in too 
That’s what I like about this 
place. It's moving ahead, but it isn’t breaking its 


much of a hurry 








neck to get there.” “A nice place to settle 
down ” “The most comfortable town | 
know... .”’ “The ideal resort for ordinary folks 


looking for a healthy, moderately priced vaca- 
tion... .”’ “A town that breathes the secret of the 
Gulf—how to relax. . . .”” That’s the way Pensa- 
colans described their town to me. It’s a town 
where Spanish moss hangs lazily from the live 
oaks, where most people live in modest frame 
houses and cultivate their gardens, where the 
homes of the leading citizens—even that of a 
self-made oil magnate—resemble unostentatious 
suburban residences in the north. It’s a town that 
prides itself on the unusual number of recreation 
parks, on its tropical flowers and plants that even 
decorate main thoroughfares, on its philosophy 
of live-and-let-live, on its lack—for all its varied 
racial strains—of municipal tension. It’s a town 
with a precariously balanced economy, looking 
west to the Air Station with over 15,000 civilian 
employees. north to the summer tourists whose 
numbers reach a million annually, south to the 
Gulf where the world’s largest red-snapper fleet, 
colorfully similar to those of New England fishing 
villages, brings its catch in to the historic 
wharves from the snapper banks off Yucatan. 
Many of the fishermen are Creoles of a special 
Pensacola mixture—Spanish and Negro. The re- 
turn of the snapper fleet is an occasion for joy- 
ful celebration of that uninhibited kind unknown 
to the more reserved fishermen of the north. 


The Spanish influence lingers more noticeably 
in the swarthy types and in the manana atmos- 
phere than in the architecture, although the town 
is still dominated by the sturdy San Carlos Hotel, 
and Plaza Ferdinand VII is there to remind you 
of the original Spanish Square with its palms and 
magnolias, its primitive cannons and ornate 
fountain. And there are the musical street names 
Zarragossa and Palafox, Tarragona and Inten- 
dencia, Moreno and Gonzales—recalling the days 
when Pensacola was the hope and pride of New 
Spain. But in the downtown section nondescript 
business fronts have destroyed most of the town’s 
original character. The better residential sections 
on the terraces rising above the Bay are Southern 
Colonial, and the handsome municipal auditorium 
now being built out over the water is strikingly 





modern, as are a number of hospitals, schools and 
public buildings in construction. 

Threading in and out of the small, immacu- 
late, white, beflowered houses of the lower middle 
class are the shabby wooden shacks of the Ne- 
groes. But Pensacola is the only city in Florida 
with a Junior College for Negroes, its Booker T. 
Washington High School is superior to many 
white schools in the South, and the recreation 
center is a real effort to offer a fuller if not equal 
life to Pensacola’s darker children. 

However, mild winters and unusually even 
temperature (favorite boast: only 100 hours 
above 85 degrees each year) make Pensacola a 
place where most of the best things in life are 
yours for free. Less publicized than famous East 
Coast fishing grounds, the waters around Pensa- 
cola offer nearly every kind of fishing. Up the 
fresh-water streams, in the brackish bayous, from 
the white beaches, out of small boats in the bays, 
or in the blue-green waters of the abundant Gulf 
itself there are tarpon and lemon fish, channel 
bass and pompano, dolphin, blues and hundreds 
more. Pensacola is a place where your entertain- 
ment doesn’t come in smoke-filled night spots and 
organized spectator pleasures. It’s sailing out into 
the Gulf, it’s roaming along the picture-post-card 
Gulf Coast Highway, it’s growing and enjoying 
the jasmine, the azaleas, the gardenias and the 
camellias that flourish in such abundance that 
Pensacola also calls itself “the City of Camellias.” 

As you stand on the wharves at the foot of 
Palafox Street and watch the snapper boats come 
in, it is easy to think yourself back into the past 
when old Pensacola—now Spanish, now French, 
now British, then Spanish once more—blinked 
and yawned and amused itself through centuries 
of warm Gulf days and gentle evenings. But as 
you daydream at the water’s edge, a tremendous 
roar explodes your reverie. There goes a squad- 
ron of jet fighters ripping up the taffeta sky above 
the Gulf. The planes roar on into the evening and 
you and Pensacola swing back through the cen- 
turies to the urgent frenzy of today. Thus two 
Pensacolas—the old Gulf port-resort town and 
the teeming Naval Air Station—live in unnatural 
harmony, like a retiring wife and a rip-snorting 
husband who manage to work out a compatible 
relationship more enduring than either might 


have expected rHE END 








FORT SAN CARLOS and the old brick forts that once guarded the approaches 
to Pensacola’s harbor now iook like playthings beside the sprawling Naval Air 
Station. Spaniards built the first San Carlos of wood in 1698, and it passed 
from Spanish to French to British and back to Spanish hands, until it finally 
became the property of the United States in 1822. Today it is a favorite spot 
for sight-seeing and, apparently, for Navy men to romance their girl friends. 
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by CLARE BARNES, Jr. 
Looking forward to your vacation? 


A few summer snapshots from our old 





family album may serve to remind you 
of the hopes and disappointments, the 
perils and pleasure that lie ahead. 


"You said there'd be no traffic Sunday night!" 





"I thought we paid for our own private beach!" 


"Tennis, anyone?" 











"A dip before breakfast? Are you mad?" "I believe she's a senior at Smith." 








"Who's the one with the big Y on his sweater?" 





"IT wouldn't mind, but it was a brand-new Kro-—Flite." 








PORTOFINO, tiny, dazzling, intimate, is the new 
darling of the Italian Riviera, a favorite of movie 
people and yachtsmen. Most of the fishermen’s homes 
are now luxury flats, but the perfection of the tiny 
harbor, the charm of the doll-sized piazza, and the 
gentle colors of the tall houses are still the same. 
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BORDIGHERA has retained its elegant grand hotels and its old reputation as a dignified resort, and still grows palm fronds for Palm Sunday 
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PPALIAN RINTERA 


Tour this sunny strip with a knou ing traveler: 


you won't be just a guest but part of a great, warm-hearted shou 


by ALAN MOOREHEAD 


I NEVER yet through 
France without experiencing one specially happy 


took a journey south 
moment on the way. It happens in Provence, just 
south of Lyon. Quite suddenly, as | am driving 
along—perhaps as I come over a hilltop or drop 
down into a little village—I get my first whiff of 
the Mediterranean. 

You need to have spent the winter cooped up in 
the dark cities of the north to get the full flavor, 
but for anyone with eyes and 


a nose it’s a very 


definite thing. The very air smells warm and all at 
once you know for certain that tomorrow is going 

be a sunny day. From now on everything 
the bam- 


boos and the mimosa, the thick country pottery 


around you has the feel of a holiday 


in the shops and even the women in rope-soled 
sandals plaiting baskets in the dust beside the 
road. After this you bowl on happily to the French 
Riviera and the sea. 

Now it depends, of course, 
holiday you want. If it's champagne and roulette, 
celebrities and yachts, it is all still there in Cannes 
Riviera hasn't 
changed much since King Edward VII and the 


and Monte Carlo. The French 
Russian grandees first started the ball rolling half 
It has a resilience that seems able 
to survive anything from the Black Death to high 


a century ago. 
explosive. I’ve seen it ruined at least twice—once 
in a financial depression and once again in the 
war—but each time it came back to what it was 
the most highly organized playground in the 
world, the place where more people have been 
spending more money on luxury, and for a longer 


time, than anywhere else on earth. 


on what sort of 


But if you want another sort of holiday you 
drive on for a few kilometers into Italy. | don’t 
Italian Rivieras 


know why the French and the 


should be so different, since the two stretches of 
coastline lie so closely side by side in this pro- 
tected corner of the Mediterranean, and as far as 
the weather goes there is nothing much to choose 
But they are different 
ent as a ceremonial ball and 


between them as differ- 


a country fair, as 


caviar and a home-baked pie—and you notice 


this difference from the first 


moment you go 
across the border at Ventimiglia. 

It is not just that prices in Italy are about half 
what they are back France; it is an entirely 
new approach to life. The social temperature takes 
a sharp drop. In Italy you are no longer on show 
as a guest at a party, you are a part of the show 
yourself. The normal, natural life of the country 
flows into the streets and swallows you up. Chil 
dren swarm everywhere. The family washing ts 
strung up across the alleyways above your head 
along with the bunches of corncobs drying in the 
sun. Before you have driven five miles down the 
road the chances are that your car will be held up 
by a wedding or a funeral, or possibly it’s a fisher- 
man drying his nets on the hot cobblestones; and 
the drink here is not champagne but vino rosso, 
the rough red wine of the villages served in a 
straw-trussed flask and drunk by the liter 

The Italian like 


course; 


Riviera is not all this, of 


recently become just as chic France, 


wine and the cooking are pretty nearly as good; 


but this ts the general scene that hits the travel- 


there are one or two spots which have 


and the 


" 





er This 1s Italy 
Thi j 


Ci ographically 


eye ind in drop that fixed 


YOu 


octal smile the mornu ifter the party 


the | 
Iti 


jammed between the mountain 


ian Riviera | not a 


difficult proposition a narrow strip of coast 


ine and the sea 
and it runs for about one hundred and fifty miles 


in a wide are around the Bay of Genoa from the 
to Sestri 


Baracca Pass 


Levant the foot « 


After that there 1 


French border il DI 
hal 
low bay which is not strictly part of the Riviera 
ill 
it) that runs on to Viareggio and the mouth of the 
Arno Pisa al 
trip of beach 
Along the 


main road 


the inother 


(although | don’t know what else you would « 


near This consists mostly of 


VE 


vhole of this coast there only one 


and for most of the way tt follows the 
Roman 
Mme twenty centurk 
tory of the Italian Ry 
of thi 
take 


know 


thy legion 


Since 


ancient Via Aurelia, wher 


came marching 


AQ 


the icra iS largely the story 


road, and this is the way you are bound to 


it's worth while investigating if you want to 


something about this odd and contradk 
tory bit of the Mediterranean 


Just at first you may be appalled by the traffic 
There 


really fearsome, an endless charging line of busses 


are days in midsummer when it can be 


and heavy trucks. In normal circumstances driv 


ing would be easy enough, but here the road 1 
narrow and it ts forever plunging round the edge 
of a cliff into a tunnel or onto a railroad crossing 
and there is always another horseshoe bend ahead 
in Italy 


border and you keep right on blowing it to the 


you start blowing your horn on the 


journey’s end. This ts expected of you. Polite si 
lence is regarded as bizarre and dangerous. Lat 
of ol 


silence where the use of the horn ts forbidden, but 


terly some the towns have created zones 


it doesn’t come naturally to a country where a 
great number of the people spend their days in the 
middle of the 

Worse, 


advertisement hoa 


Streel 


than the traflic, are the 


\t 


are amusing because they are new and tn another 


much worse 


rdings first, perhaps, they 
language. But presently, out of sheer repetition, 
There must be 


furclia, 


since the war, or at any rate painted with new and 


they begin to bludgeon your mind 
20,000 hoardings on the Via all put up 
not particularly good advertisements. They don't 
just block the view of the Apennines and the sea 
hriek if 


you half closed your eyes they would look like a 


they fairly stand up and at you. | swear 


continuous moving picture such as you see when 


you quickly flick back the pages of an illustrated 


catalogue. The redhead tn the low-cut dress, the 
big hand holding up the can of oil, the naked 
iwdy one), the 


his 
| 


x Of chocol 


baby in the bidet (this is a really b 


iting 
he 
bottle of liqueur and the comic waite 
like 


merry-go-round on every bend of the 


man with pencils spre out of hat, the 


girl’s legs in nylons, the big ites, the 


come round and round the fis 


at last it’s all quite meaningles 


The miracle is that somehow, despite it all, you 
do manage to see past these reflections of life to 
the real life of the coast itself; and that can be 
wonderful. it’s a sort of animated cartoon, a con- 
tinuously moving frieze of priests, goats, carts, 


fishermen, flower sellers and running, shouting 


children, and long after you have left Italy it 


lingers in the mind like one of the stories from 
Tales 


Just when you are admiring a splendid sweep 


Chaucer's Canterbur 


of olive trees and two white oxen with flowers 
entwined in their horns, pacing their way toward 
the sea, you run bang into a cement works or an 
iron foundry 
by The pretty 
girl eating grapes under a striped sunshade on the 


The 14th-Century church is flanked 
a 20th-Century public lavatory 


beach disappears under a cloud of dust from a 


passing truck. Communist Party slogans are 
scrawled across ancient amber-colored crumbling 
walls where the bougainvillea grows; and there is 
an armless beggar on the marble steps of the 
baptistry. Time and again you will come on a 
group of postwar buildings and monuments of 
such piercing and brutal ugliness that it hits you 
like a slap in the face; but then, in a moment, you 
are among great Renaissance palazzos from which 
the merchant adventurers of this coast once went 


out and conquered half the Mediterranean 


The point is, of course, that Italy, especially up 
here along the Riviera, isa poorcountry, and it is 
the poverty of centuries. Just when things begin 
to go better (as they are now in the 1950's), an- 
other war comes along, a financial crisis, a drought 
or an earthquake. The scramble to earn a living 
has been so fierce that there never has been time to 
plan things, to keep the residential areas in one 
place and the factories in another; everything is 
hopelessly mixed together, and however beauti- 
ful the scene there is sure to be something to 
bring you up with a joli around the corner. 

However, there is a haphazard order of things 
on the Via Aurelia, and you soon begin to notice 
it as you drive along. From the French border to 
the town of Savona, a distance of seventy-two 
miles, it is mainly a carefree coast dotted with 
hotels, villas, gardens and beaches. This stretch 
is a kind of hang-over from the French Riviera; 
the emphasis is still upon holiday but with a 
strong Italian accent 

Ventimiglia, the town on the border, has noth- 
ing much to show; it has been tossed back and 
forth for so long in wars between Italy and France 
that it wears rather an exhausted air. But it has a 
flower market, and that is a lovely thing to see 
For some reason, some special combination of 
the sun and the soil and the rain, flowers seem to 
grow better along this part of the coast than 
About 10,000 tons of them are 
produced each year, and the carnations particu- 


anywhere else 


larly have a Continued on Page 60 








ALI 


clash head on and still survive 


ALONG the Italian Riviera, village life and resort life 
the fishermen dodging the fast 
cars, the Bikini beside the shawl, the brand-new pool in view of 


the ancient church. The effect is startling and, somehow, charming 





SKETCHES OF THE ITALIAN RIVIERA’ BY BARTOLI 
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Continued from Page 58 peculiar brilliance 
of color, like the tulips in Holland. So for the 
first half hour of your journey you are constantly 
running between terraced gardens, and small 
boys keep crying, “Belli fiori. Belli fiori,’ as 
they hold out great bunches of flowers for sale 

Then you come into Bordighera and San Remo 
Now these two towns are something of an oddity in 
Italy. They wear an air of great spaciousness and 
dignity, and just at first they remind you of Nice 
and Monte Carlo. Their grand hotels (the Royal, 
the Astoria and others) are very grand indeed. 
There are smart restaurants like the Rendezvous, 
there’s golf and tennis and water skiing in the 
bay. You can even gamble at roulette and bacca- 
rat. And yet somehow neither Bordighera nor 
San Remo seems to have quite achieved a transi- 
tion into the postwar world; they remain incura- 
bly and very pleasantly old-fashioned. They have 
just as much an atmosphere of wealth and luxury 
about them as Monte Carlo has, but it is more of 
a slow-spending sort of wealth, the wealth of 
families that are solidly entrenched and that come 
back here year after year with their nursemaids 
and their children. And so the beauty parades and 
the night clubs don’t fit naturally into the scene; 
one always feels that the Italians have organized 
them as a special treat for the foreign tourists. 
Even the roulette is not quite the same relentless 
game they play back on the French Riviera. Less 
money changes hands and more slowly. 

The fact ts that both these towns were built up 
in the great days of the Edwardian tradition, and 
not as summer resorts for young people but as a 
winter retreat for the middle-aged and the elderly 
who wanted to escape from the cold of London 
and Berlin, People came down here to take treat 
ment for such expensive ailments as the gout and 
crise de nerfs. Not many, people in Europe can 
now afford gout, and a good deal of that privi- 
leged grandeur has been replaced by the new 
world of canasta and the Italian equivalent of 
hot-dog stands. But at San Remo you are still 
likely to find yourself in a hotel bedroom which is 
imperishably 1900. There will be painted nymphs 
and gods disporting on the ceiling and cherubs 
looping-the-loop through pale pink clouds. Mar- 
ble steps lead down through statues into formal 


gardens, and it’s not hard to imagine Uncle 
Hubert in a top hat and side whiskers strolling 
here with Aunt Miranda, a vision in flowered 
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TOURING the coast, one comes upon tiny, cliff-hung fishing hamlets 


muslin, with her gloved hand on his arm. Two 
world wars and the full fierce blast of motorcycles 
and summer tourists have since blotted out that 
scene, but the atmosphere lingers on. 

Apart from the tourists they have an industry 
here, and it is a very old one—growing palms for 
Palm Sunday. Traditionally this region has the 
exclusive right of supplying St. Peter’s in Rome, 
and they sell to the Jewish synagogues as well. 
They get just the right bleached effect to the 
palm fronds by tying up the leaves while they 
are growing to exclude the light. 

The old town of San Remo, a labyrinth of 
tilted streets, is charming. A local law prevents a 
man from building any house that will block the 
sunshine or the view from anybody else; so the 
houses have tended to get piled up on one an- 
other in the most picturesque and haphazard 
way. There is another reason for this: In ancient 
times all this coast was bedeviled by raiding pi- 
rates and Saracens, so the people clustered their 
homes together, usually round a central fort. 
Forts and churches, war and worship, is the main 
theme of the architecture in nearly all these towns. 


After you leave San Remo you come on a suc- 
cession of other holiday places which all have the 
same appearance of solid well-being in the sun- 
shine, of comfort perching on the edge of sim- 
plicity. Of these | happen to like Alassio best. If 
you enjoy the sound of the waves in your room 
all night, you can find hotels right on the beach, 
and there are half a dozen little trattorie where 
you can eat cheaply out of doors with the local 
people. It’s a beautiful place, much smaller than 
San Remo, and the people have always seemed to 
me to have a special kind of friendliness. Last 
October, for example, when I stopped there for 
lunch, the waitress came bustling up to my table 
at the end of the jetty (it was wedged between 
two rowboats and a net) as though she was really 
pleased to see me. When I said | wanted fish she 
produced a basket of sardines, which are particu- 
larly good when they are split and grilled over an 
open fire. 

| asked, “Are they fresh?” and she threw 
up her hands, appealing to the Infinite to 
witness her honesty. ““Why bless your heart,” she 
said (or the rough equivalent of that in Italian), 
“the little rascals were dancing in the sea only an 






in this case, San Fruttuoso. 





hour ago.” It wasn't true, and we both knew it, 
but anyway they tasted good, the sun streamed 
down, and it was nice to be back in Italy. 

At Alassio you are forty-two miles from the 
French border, and all this way you have been 
passing through scenery which you will find in 
Italy and nowhere else. It’s a combination of 
olives and vineyards terraced up the hillsides, of 
pencil cypresses and red rocks, and of villages 
that seem to have been flung together anyhow, 
centuries ago. There is hardly a month of rainy 
days in the year, and the surrounding mountains 
keep the worst of the winds at bay. And always, 
as you drive along this exacting road, the warm 
sea is just below you on your right hand, usually 
at the base of a steep cliff, and on your left the 
Apennines soar up into the sky, four thousand 
feet and more. 

Up to this point, then, it’s been holiday all the 
way. But now, a little beyond Alassio, you hit the 
industrial belt. It starts in earnest at Savona, the 
big coal and shipbuilding port, and then runs on 
for a solid thirty miles into Genoa. This isn’t 
quite as forbidding as it sounds, for the sea and 
the mountains are still there beside you all the 
way, and I have yet to see any Italian street which 
is really dull. Often you will see glimpses on the 
beach of one of the loveliest man-made things in 
ltaly—the ribbed skeleton of a half-completed 
wooden fishing boat, perhaps fifty or sixty feet in 
length. Italian boats have a piratical look, and 
that dates back to the 10th Century when they 
built fighting galleys to sail against the Saracens 
and later against the Venetian Republic. The 
center of all this seafaring life is Genoa. 

Genoa is the Marseille of the Italian Riviera, 
and the most un-Italian city in Italy. It is Italy’s 
largest port, a great, brawny, bustling beehive of 
a town. It sprawls along the coast for miles, and 
in the center some of the tallest buildings in Italy 
rise up like the tiers of a wedding cake. As in San 
Francisco, its streets lurch downhill at breakneck 
angles. There is one skyscraper with a famous 
restaurant on top, the Capurro Grattacielo (grat- 
tare means to scratch or scrape, cielo sky or 
heaven). The big hotels are the Columbia, the 
Savoia and the Astoria. Above them all, on the 
highest hilltop, is a ring of ancient forts. 

Genoa was the head of a great republic once, 
and it still has the look of a capital city. Its thea- 
ters and public 


Continued on Page 62 








JUTTING OUT from a gravelly fisherman's beach, 
the church at Camogli stands on a small rocky point 
in Paradise Gulf. For centuries a seafarers’ village, 
Camogli has sent generations of famous skippers and 
seamen to work out of the big nearby port of Genoa. 





Continued from Page 60 buildings were con- 
ceived in the grand manner, with plenty of space 
and solid marble. They stood up masterfully 
against a heavy British naval bombardment 
which hit them by surprise one morning early in 
the last war, and now the gaps have been filled in 
by even bigger office blocks and factories 

Through history Genoa has been known to its 
friends as La Superba, the Proud. Its enemies 
have preserved another description: “Sea without 
fish, mountains without trees, men without faith, 
and women without shame.” 

This seems to be a little hard, especially on the 
women. To my mind they are among the most 
beautiful in all Europe, and apparently they al- 
ways have been. Even Michelangelo used to 
come here looking for models. Often you will see 
a girl with very un-Italian blue eyes, fair hair and 
a light, honey-colored skin. Except that she has 
the full, round Mediterranean figure and that air 
of repose that comes through centuries of tradi- 
tions, she is almost a Nordic type. | don’t know 
that anyone could call these girls shameless 
Genoese families in fact are notoriously strict and 
censorious in their social ways; they don’t admit 
strangers at all easily, and the daughters are 
guided very carefully through their convent 
schools into marriage. Perhaps this is necessary 
with so many sailors in port. 


As for the men, they had faith enough (in 
themselves at any rate) in times gone by. Genoa 
has produced some of the greatest statesmen and 
adventurers of Italy. Giuseppe Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi who, despite Mussolini, have perhaps done 
more than anyone else to create modern repub- 
lican italy, both lived and worked here, and 
among the city’s great sailors was Christopher 
Columbus himself. You can still see what is 
left of his house in the Via Dante. In the 
Naval Museum there is an excellent contem- 
porary picture of the navigator by Ghirlandaio. 
It reveals in a startling way a face which is still the 
essence of the Genoese character: round features, 
a straight tight mouth, a very strong nose and a 
pair of shrewd, utterly determined eyes. A tough, 
self-reliant type. 

In any other country but Italy, Genoa’s 
churches and palaces would be remarkable, but 
travelers as a rule do not go to Genoa looking for 
culture or treasures of art—not, at all events, as 
they would go to Florence or Venice or Rome. 
People like Charles Dickens, Lord Byron, Balzac, 
Flaubert and Goethe all came here and were cap- 
tivated by the place, but mainly because of its 
scenery and the pulsing, irrepressible life in the 
streets. Rubens and Van Dyck both painted here 
for a time, but the best of the native artists is 
Luca Cambiasco (1527-1585), and he is hardly to 
be compared with the great masters of Venice and 
Florence. The atmosphere is more restless than 


reflective or beautiful. There are twenty-eight cen- 
turies of history behind the city, but it lives not in 
the past but in the present. Its sailors look out- 
ward from Italy across the sea to the other na- 
tions, and you can still see Christopher Columbus, 
any day you like, with that air of vitality and 
toughness, walking down the Via Andrea Doria 
to the docks 

These people have their own clipped Pied- 
montese language, which is incomprehensible to 
most other Italians, and they have a way of speak- 
ing Italian which is regarded as deplorable by the 
cultured Tuscans to the south. There is, too, a 
special brand of Genoese cooking. It is based on 
olive oil, and it runs to such things as broiled 
octopus, a sharp herbal sauce called pesto, and 
various savory pies known as pizzas. Even the 
wines—the Coronalia and the Cinqueterre—are 
unlike the heavy and slumberous Chiantis of the 
south; they are light and airy and often tinted in 
the palest shades of lemon-green, very fine for 
drinking in the heat. The weather, also, does not 
run in the usual calm cycles of the Mediterranean: 
squalls are apt to rush down from the Apennines, 
even in the height of summer, bringing rain and 
lightning. It can be a perilous sea for small boats. 

Of all Genoa 4 like the docks best, because the 
city there seems to be, as it were, off guard, and 
reveals itself as it really feels and thinks. When 
the big ships are in—the American 29,500-tonners 
S.S. Independence and S.S. Constitution and the 
Italian Saturnia, Vulcania, Conte Biancamano and 
Andrea Doria (they do the run over from New 
York in from eight to eleven days)—it’s quite a 
scene along the water front. There’s a bar for 
every nationality under the sun. Any language 
goes. Any trade, racket, amusement, game, creed, 
humor, costume, food, dance, song or whim is 
perfectly in order. It’s a glorious free-for-all. 

The streets, called vicoli, are about ten feet 
wide, life spills out of the windows and the bal- 
conies of the houses overhead, and unimaginable 
smells from musk to mulligatawny battle against 
one another in the noisy air. This is the place 
where you can trade on the black market, dance 
the fandango, launch a boat, a political party ora 
new religion; or simply vanish off the face of the 


earth. The Genoese docks, in other words, accept 


life as it comes and as it is; and since the sunshine 
pours down, and the population is forever being 
turned over and changed by the arrivals and 
departures of the ocean-going ships, the place is 
not sinister or stagnant. It’s a maritime bazaar, 
anybody can walk in, and it is probably just as 
much history as anything else on the Via Aurelia, 
since the show has been going on continuously 
day and night, for the past couple of thousand 
years. 

Driving south of Genoa you have a big head- 
land, a dark slice of the mountains that juts out 
into the sea, constantly in view before you. This 


is Portofino, the Continued on Page 126 


AT FINALE MARINA the scene is pleasantly typical: 
the vineyards and hills dropping down to the jumbled 
old town, the highway, the busy beach and warm sea. 
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Millions of Americans 
are willing slaves to the ancient. 


royal and humbling game, 


and here are the reasons why 


AN ELECTRIC MOMENT 

in a match played on St. Andrews Links. 
The players are Sir David Baird, 

of Newbyth, Bart., & Sir Raiph Anstruther, 
of Balcaskie, Bart., competing against 
Major Playfair & John Campbell, 

Esqre. of Saddell. The picture, painted 
by Charles Lees, R.S.A., and 

engraved by Chas. E. Wagstaffe in 1850, 
shows that “body English” 

was popular even 100 years ago 


THE LURE 


ONE of sport's oldest stories concerns the golfer 
who threw his clubs into the sea after a painfully 
bad round and almost drowned trying to rescue 
them. That particular golfer happened to be a 
Scotsman, which adds a certain amount of relish 
to the story, but it is also irrelevant. Of all the 
games man has devised, supposedly for his en- 
joyment, golf is in a class by itself in the anguish 
it inflicts. For each good reason a golfer can cite 
(after a fine round) why it is the most satisfying 
of games, he knows there are at least two equally 
good reasons for giving it up for good. Few ever 
do it. Golf has been played for about eight cen- 
turies now. In its modern form—that is, since 
the feather-stuffed ball was replaced by the 
gutta-percha—it is just about a hundred years 
old. Over that period, golfers have continuously 
counseled their nongolfing friends that the game 
is a pernicious, habit-forming drug and that a 
man is better off not to touch the stuff. The result 
has been that golf’s popularity has kept on ex- 
panding and the game is now played by eight 
millions and in every corner of the globe. You 
might as well tell a fellow not to have anything 
to do with pretty girls. 

As if life in mid-century United States were not 
sufliciently conducive to strain and frustration, 
five million of the world’s eight million golfers are 
Americans. This represents an astounding growth, 
considering that in I888 there were less than a 
dozen golfers in the country—most of them 
the charter members of the St. Andrews Golf 
Club of Yonkers, N. Y., the first permanent golf 
club organized in the United States. As late 
as 1913, there were only 350,000 American 
golfers, at the turn of the twenties scarcely a 
million. Then the rush began and has been con- 
tinuing ever since. Today, to take care of the 
horde, there are approximately 5000 golf courses: 
3000-odd private courses, over 1200 daily-fee 
courses, and some 800 municipal, county or 
State-operated courses generally lumped together 
with fee courses as “public links.” (Technically 
speaking, a links or linksland is a geographic 
term of British origin, denoting the sandy de- 
posits along a coast line built up over the years 
by the ebb and flow of the tides. This distinction 
between a golf links and other types of links has 
long been ignored, and today a links has become, 
in the vernacular, synonymous with any acreage 
on which golf is played.) Our 5000 courses are 
spread over the entire country. Nevada has eight. 


OF GOLF 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


For the most part, however, they are congregated 
where the population is thickest, and one of the 
most fantastic and yet characteristic aerial views 
of America is the multiplicity of courses, each 
with its clearly defined fairways and its kidney- 
shaped traps around the greens, that the traveler 
sees as his plane approaches any sizable city. 

It is customarily recognized, | think—even 
among men who are devoted to sailing, tennis, 
huntin’-shootin’-fishin’, or other participant 
sports—that the most dedicated follower of 
these diversions never becomes quite as intensely 
and hopelessly embroiled as does the man whom 
golf takes up. When you ask most golfers why 
this is so, they are of very little help. They fall 
back on the fifty-year-old cliché about being 
“bitten by the golf bug” and then each rattles on 
about how bad his particular case is, like kids 
proudly comparing the size of mosquito bites. 

There are a few contemplative golfers who 
have attempted to analyze why the golf virus 
hits a man so hard. The game’s singular fascina 
tion, in their consensus, rests on the fact that 
while you play against par, against your oppo 
nent, against the topography and against the 
elements, in golf, as in no other sport, vour prin- 
cipal opponent is vourself. No one touches the 
golfer’s ball but the golfer himself. If you slice 
your approach with your five-iron into a luxuri- 
ous patch of brier, you cannot slink out of the 
responsibility for a rotten shot by turning to 
your adversary, as you can in tennis, and excluim- 
ing, “Beautiful forehand, Reg!” Nor can you 
alibi out in the other direction with the muffled 
insinuation that something your partner did ac- 
counts for your seemingly poor showing. No- 
body else sliced that ball into the rough. Further- 
more, since you get no second serve, no third 
strike, no fourth down, you're stuck with it. On 
the other hand, when you recover neatly from 
the brier patch and hole your slippery twenty- 
foot putt for a par, nobody else had a hand 
in it either. All the glory of the accomplish- 
ment rests squarely on the shoulders of the guy 
who best appreciates your colossal skill. 

While man’s battle against himself is undoubt- 
edly at the heart of golf's abiding appeal, there 
are a number of subsidiary reasons for the game's 
acceptance by its wide and variegated following. 
The setting in which it is played is, for most 
golfers, one of the most wonderful things about 


it. Were it not for Continued on Page 67 
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the good greensward of the 
golf course, many hard-pressed 
American males, their lives increas- 
ingly tethered by the rites of city 
living, might never get any farther 
back to nature than growing chives 
in the window box of their apart- 
ment. Golfers never really lose their 
awareness of the natural beauties of 
a golf course—the freshness of the 
air in the morning when the dew is 
heavy on the striped greens, the 
pungent quietness in the evenings 
when the crickets start up and the 
setting sun makes the fairways ahead 
seem lusher than velvet. Veteran golf- 
ers breathe in these sensuous charms 
but they don’t talk much about 
them. They view them as part of the 
obvious bounty of golf. They are 
annoyed rather than diverted when 
some golfer-come-lately begins to 
rhapsodize on the scene like some 
self-elected Tennyson. “This is golf, 
man!” the veteran golfer is apt to 
snarl on these trying occasions. 
“What did you expect to find out 
here? A bowling alley?” 


Very few golfers ever get to that 
stage of nature-loving where they 
can identify any flora other than 
grass, dandelions and occasionally 
poison ivy. This is understandable. 
Trying to hit their shots correctly is 
too absorbing an occupation to 
admit any avocations. You will find, 
with few exceptions, that any sea- 
soned golfer who suddenly exhibits 
an intimate knowledge of agron- 
omy is deep in the throes of some 
concealed discomfiture. At the course 
where I grew up, our leading expert 
on the various grass strains was not 
the greenkeeper but an aging boy 
wonder whose game had long gone 
sour and who could no longer break 
85 except when he played by him- 
self. He persisted, however, in re- 
garding himself as a 74 golfer, and 
this made a knowledge of grasses a 
must. “I don’t see how you fel- 
lows can putt on this Merion blue 
grass,” he would groan in exaspera- 
tion, his hands on his hips, his eyes 
fixed captiously on the green, after 
he had jabbed a three-foot putt a 
foot off line. “Creeping bent, that’s 
the only grass a man with a delicate 
touch can putt on,” 
tinue. * 


he would con- 
The whole course has gone 
to pot. You know that spoon shot 
of mine that looked smothered? | 
hit it perfectly, really, but you can’t 
get a ball up in the air from these 
fescue and red-top fairways. I ask 
you: How are you expected to play 
golf on a lousy pasture?” 

Every enthusiast of the game, 
though, is a golf-course architect as 
well as a golfer. He knows exactly 
where each hole falls short of cham- 


pionship quality: the green on the 
first is located in the wrong spot; 
the trap to the right of the second 
green improperly penalizes a well- 
played shot; the third hole should 
not be a dog-leg; the fourth (a 
straightaway par five) should be a 
dog-leg par four; and so on, with 
infinitely more detail and passion. 
If he were chairman of the Green 
Committee with a free hand and the 
necessary funds, he’d know what 
had to be added and what had to 
come out to change his course into 
a testing but fair examination in 
golf—which, after all, Harry, is the 
idea of this game, in case you've 
forgotten.” 

What this golfer-architect would 
end up by doing, should he ever 
come to power as head of the Green 
Committee, would be to remodel 
the course so that it compensated 
as perfectly as possible for his own 
peculiar and habitual shortcomings 
as a player. This is no wild assump- 
tion. Chairmen of the Green Com- 
mittee—the men elected or ap- 
pointed to watch over the golf 
course—have historically watched 
over themselves. For example, when 
the chairman happens to be a short 
hitter, all those traps out by the 200- 
yard marker are suddenly con- 
demnegc as unfit for human habita- 
tion, filled in, and turfed over. Show 
me, as the old saying goes, the 
Green Committee chairman who 
hasn’t chopped at least five strokes 
off his score, and I'll show you a 
very angry man. 


This purposeful myopia among 
amateur course designers goes back 
to an old pro at the business, 
Charles Blair Macdonald, who flour- 
ished just before the turn of the cen- 
tury as our first official National 
Amateur Champion and as the de- 
signer of the nation’s first 18-hole 
course, at the Chicago Golf Club, 
in Wheaton, Illinois. Macdonald 
laid out the course so that the holes 
marched clockwise around the per- 
imeter of the club’s plot. The golfer 
who hooked on any hole ended up 
in heavy rough, and if he hooked 
quite badly, his ball shot off the 
course and out of bounds and he 
was penalized loss of stroke and dis- 
tance. Old Charley, of course, never 
hooked. He had a fine grooved 
slicy swing, and when he sliced, 
there was always ample room out 
there on the right to take good care 
of his ball. The old boy was unbeat- 
able on his home course for years! 

Golf is unique among the “active 
sports” in that a man can be lacking 
in youth, brawn, speed of foot, sup- 
pleness of muscle, clearness of eye, 
and the other athletic virtues and 

Continued on Page 69 
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still be a pretty fair golfer. This is 
certainly one of golf’s attractions, 
this fact that it is a game which a 
man, Or a woman, can carry through 
life. In Gene Sarazen’s opinion, a 
golfer with good health and a sound 
swing should be able to play with 
his competence little diminished 
until he is sixty-five. 

There is no debating, though, that 
the younger a person is when he 
takes up golf, the easier it is for him 
to develop a correct and rhythmic 
swing. The golf swing is not a facile 
natural movement (like batting a 
baseball) so much as it is a disci- 
plined exercise in co-ordination— 
what Ben Hogan calls “muscle mem- 
ory.”’ Nonetheless, a man can take 
up the game with some expectation 
of attaining a reasonable proficiency 
at an age when it is no longer safe 
to indulge in contact or team sports. 
The same sanguine prospect ap- 
plies for a man who was never con- 
spicuously good at games and has 
no athletic prime to be past. The 
classic example is Walter Travis 
who decided to become a golfer 
when he was thirty-five, and four 
years later—in 1900—captured the 
first of his three National Amateur 
Golf Championships. 

A Travis comes along once a cen- 
tury, and most men who start golf 
after thirty, or who begin to con- 
centrate on the game around that 
age, are not fools enough to think 
they can duplicate Travis’ miracle. 
It is the rare golfer, nevertheless, be 
he novice or old-timer, who can 
resign himself to the unflattering 
reality that he is no better than his 
usual score. In golf, the score is 
the prime consideration, whatever a 
man may profess to the contrary. 
Golfers periodically sound off about 
how they really don’t care about 
their scores; all they want to do is 
hit the ball well, they'll settle for 
that. In translation this means that 
the speaker has been chipping and 
putting poorly, or is in the throes of 
some such score-defeating malaise, 
and hasn’t much confidence of get- 
ting his touch back for a while. 


That Ol’ Debbil Score, for some 
abstruse reason, makes double-talk 
experts out of men who ordinarily 
have their feet on the ground and 
hatches not only more liars per 
capita than any other sport (not 
excluding fishing) but also the most 
implausible liars in the world. The 
fish that got away is one thing, but 
there is no rational accounting for 
the otherwise solid citizen who, 
frankly in front of your gaze, plays 
nine shots to get his ball into the 
hole and when asked what his score 
was says, “Six, dammit.” The game, 


in some mysterious way, must have 
a direct pipeline to man’s pride. 

It can be truthfully stated, I think, 
that outscoring his opponent does 
wonders for a golfer’s morale, but 
what really sets him up on a cloud 
is to outscore himself. To illustrate 
once or twice a year a golfer who 
regularly shoots between 95 and 
100 will come onto one of those 
days when he can do no wrong and 
will score an 88, no putts conceded 
other than the usual “‘gimmes” un- 
der a foot and a half. As far as that 
golfer is concerned, he is an 8&8- 
shooter. Those rounds between 95 
and 100 to which he immediately 
returns are all “off rounds,” he is 
not shooting his game, his game is 
88. A player can have his hot streaks 
in football or basketball or any 
other sport, but after the inevitable 
letdown sets in, most men are not 
too stubborn about admitting that 
they were playing over their heads. 
Golfers are a race apart. They are 
all convinced that they habitually 
play “under their heads.” 


There is something about the na- 
ture of the game, too, that eternally 
deludes the golfer into believing that 
he is on the verge of “coming into 
his own” and that if he corrects one 
tiny movement—the way he bends 
his left knee or the position of the 
right thumb—then, his swing will 
overnight become a vision of beauty, 
and even-par rounds will be no 
trouble at all. He begins to dream 
about how he will phrase his ac- 
ceptance speech after winning the 
National Open. This is what makes 
golf such a humbling game. It locks 
to be the easiest of sports but it is 
in fact the hardest to play con- 
sistently wel!. Quite frequently, the 
very moment a golfer thinks he has 
mastered the critical technique is the 
precise moment when he discovers 
he cannot hit any shot. He wobbles 
off the course buried beneath such 
a mountain of powerlessness that he 
seriously doubts if he will be able 
to drive his automobile heme and 
negotiate the difficult coordinative 
feat of climbing the front stairs. 

In their pursuit of lower scores 
and higher self-esteem, American 


golfers invest prodigally in foolproof 


models in 
clubs, “stroke-saving”” home-practice 
equipment 
than for all other sports rolled to- 
gether. There is nothing wrong in this, 
as any good pro with a well-stocked 


accessories, the latest 


more aids to success 


shop will tell them. In the view of 


many responsible critics, however, 
American golfers, in their obsession 
with lower scores at any price, have 
gone too far and done themselves 
and the game a considerable dis- 
service over the last twenty years. 
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They have successfully pressured 
Green Committees to soften up our 
courses to that lamentable degree 
where a golfer is often no worse off 
after a mis-hit shot than after a 
superb one. Greens are overwatered 
so that a half-topped niblick will 
stick. Overhanging lips have been 
removed from traps so that a man 
can scramble out with a putter. 
Roughs, above all, have been do- 
mesticated to where they are often 
indistinguishable from the fairways. 

This mollycoddling of the heart 
of the game has produced lower 
scores, all right, and also a new 
breed of golfers who have forgotten 
that much of the game’s satisfaction 
sesults from dealing resourcefully 
with the hazards. And with the 
weather, too, it might be added. 
On a recent trip io Britain, a young 
friend of mine, who had grown up 
with the idea that only a cloudless, 
windless day was fit for golf, walked 
onto the first tee at Sandwich on 
such a day and was staggered when 
his English host declared that it was 
disappointingly poor weather for 
golf. “The course will be dull today,” 
the Englishman added apologeti- 
cally. ““There’s hardly any wind for 
us to contend with.” 

The outstanding difference in the 
attitudes of Britain and America, 
the world’s two great golfing com- 
munities, is, very probably, the 


Britisher’s zest for subduing the 
authentic hazards and battling the 
eiements. He is a more accomplished 
bad-weather golfer than his Amer- 
ican counterpart, not simply be- 
cause his native island provides him 
with such a fine supply of bad 
weather but also because the top- 
heavy percentage of British courses, 
including those not on the seaside, 
have the general characteristics of 
links. The typical fairways in Britain 
are not tree-lined, as are ours, and 
the wind rampages unopposed across 
the exposed holes and becomes the 
major hazard. In the opinion of 
Henry Longhurst, the celebrated 
“golf correspondent” of the London 
Sunday Times, the American pro’s 
minutely detailed, synchromeshed 
type of swing could have evolved only 
in a country where golf is a warm- 
weather game and not the all-weather 
sport it is in Britain where there is 

» “South” to head for in winter. 
Bundled up in two sweaters, a strong 
wind making perfect balance im- 
possible, even the most talented 
British pro, in the cold months, must 
forgo the niceties of what Mr. Long- 
hurst calls “the shirt-sleeve swing.” 

(Incidentally, itmight be mentioned 
that Mr. Longhurst—along with 
such other British golf writers as the 
incomparable Bernard Darwin, Sam 
McKinlay, and Leonard Crawley, 
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r\ Phoenix ... . . 85.6 
Jackson, Miss. . . 84.6 
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GOING places this month? Here are last year’s average June 

vacation spots. Daytime averages 

will be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the figures below are 
the best quick thumbnail guide. 








Bismarck, N.D. . . 67.2 


Toronto... . . 66.6 
Los Angeles. . . . 65.7 
Burlington, Vt. . . 65.6 
Cheyenne. . . . . 65.6 
Pittsfield, Mass. . . 64.3 
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Portland . . . . . 61.2 
London, Eng.. . . 61.1 
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Baker, Ore... . . 58.0 
Dartmouth, N.S. . 57.4 
Stockholm . . . . 57.2 
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Your happiest days 
are most 
happily remembered.../ 


when you make movies 
as well as snapshots 









: 
Snapshots are wonderful. No doubt you’re making lots of 
them. But if you want to capture all the fun and action of 
your vacations and holidays . . . to keep your family exactly 
as they are... each expression and mannerism true to life 
. then living pictures are your answer. Movies are for you! 
Take that long-legged dynamo you call “Son” . . . that 
junior-size whirlwind you eall “Daughter.” Did you ever know 
them to hold still for longer than a split second? Of course 
not! Healthy youngsters .. . happy youngsters . . . are always 
on the go. You can’t do them full justice in “still” pictures... 
you cant capture all of the happy times of your family life ‘ 
; models don’t even have to be focused. You can focus the others, 


in “‘still” pictures, alone. Life itself just won’t stand still! 
if you like, or you can use a convenient all-purpose setting that 


“All right,” you say, “movies are wonderful! gives you crisp movies at almost any distance. 
But aren't they hard to make?” \ fine, fast lens does a perfect job under varying light conditions, 
Not a bit of it! Movies are simple as snapshots. There’s an easy- It has a built-in sunshade, too, so you can follow action almost 
as-ple exposure guide on every. Kodak movie camera. Some Tight into the sun. 


So it’s easy to make movies. What about the cost? 


Well—the Brownie Movie Camera, for instance, sells at a new low 
$39.75. What's more—it uses economical 8mm, roll film... only 
$3.95 for full color or $3.25 for black-and-white, including proc- 


essing! And each roll makes 30-40 average-length movie scenes! 


Movies, then, need cost no more than a dime a scene. 
Hard to see how you can afford not to make movies .. . a picture 
record precious above all others because it faithfully re-creates the 
color, the action, the reality of life itself! 

But get the whole fascinating story for yourself from your Kodak 
dealer, Or mail the coupon to Kodak for your free copy of “Let's 
Make Movies.’ You'll find out how easily you can bring the thrills 
of home movies to your house. 








Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera— Brownie Movie Camera— 

Camera—Kodak’s finest Here's a medium-priced movie Most economical way to crisp, How the “ohs” and “ahs” will arise as your little ones 
lomm. personal movie camera camera that offers the full clear 8mm. movies . in full spring to joyous life on the home movie screen. 

With “Ektar” //1.9 Lens economy of 8mm. roll film. color or black-and-white. Has 

$176.25. The “Magazine 8,”’ Makes slow-motion movies, fine, fast {/2.7 lens. Just re- 

with //1.9 lens, $150.95, too. With £/2.7 lens, $89.50, duced to only $39.75 Prices subject to change without notice and include Federal Tax 

——— 


Please send free copy of “Let's Make Movies” to: 
“LET'S MAKE MOVIES" —F ree and 
fascinating booklet tells how to Name 


make color movies ... how to 





ee “Photographic ddre 
s jograpmc make movies indoors as well as out iddress__. rae. © 8 
Equipment . 
ans lies” \ how to choose the right City Zon 
uppli ) ———— _ 
ppiies ”- eamera for your needs. Just fill 
out coupon and mail to Kodak. State 
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Continued from Page 70 

plus our own Grantland Rice and 
the late O. B. Keeler—has given 
golf a vitality in print that is prob- 
ably superior to that enjoyed by 
any other popular game.) 

British golfers play their rounds 
at a much faster pace than we do, a 
distinction that is also true of other 
European golfers, South American 
golfers, African 
golfers and aged Australian golf- 
ers with blisters. It is undeniable 
the American, Speed’s own child, 


goMers, Asiatic 


is a tortoise on the golf course. 
Where it possible to 
play eighteen holes on a Saturday 
afternoon or Sunday 


was once 
morning in 
three and a half hours, now you are 
doing handsomely if you get around 
in under five. Our courses are clogged 
by new players who are polite as all 
get-out but are never ready to play 
when it is their shot, and by veterans 
who grew up in the era when cad- 
dies were plentiful and have never 
learned how to watch and mark a 
shot themselves, which they must 
when a caddie cart is carrying their 
bag. Above all, traffic on our courses 


bogs down because our golfers (of 


all degrees of skill) have taken to 
overstudying their shots in imita- 
tion of our professional stars who 
before playing each stroke do every- 





thing but telephone the American 
Geographic Society for a report on 
the green ahead. 

Golf is certainly not the only 
participation sport which offers re- 
lease and relaxation, but golfers are 
convinced that golf does it best. In 
what other game, they ask, are the 
pleasures of sociability interwoven 
so naturally with the pleasures of an 
athletic contest? The rhythm of golf 
is unique. After a man gets into it 
and always assuming that he is play- 
ing well enough so that golf acts as 
a counterirritant to the pressures of 
the outside world and not as a posi- 
tive irritation in itself—it becomes 
second nature for him to slide ef- 
fortlessly from a conversation with 
the members of his foursome into 
the concentration necessary to play 
his stroke, and then to resume the 
conversation as if there had been no 
interruption at all. “Hit your shot 
I'll finish the story afterwards” is a 
remark that occurs with such usual- 
ness, as a friendly foursome makes 
its way around the course, that a 
golfer is hardly conscious of hearing 
it or saying it. Contrast this camara- 
derie with the grim silence that over- 
takes competitors in other sports 
which are played in a purportedly 
affable atmosphere. Conversational 
exchanges on a tennis court, for 
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instance, often begin and end with 


one word: “Shot!” This is an ab- 


breviated form of “Good shot!” If 


a player uses the entire expression, 
he is classified as gabby. Besides, he 
is wantonly expending his wind. 
Golfers talk a lot, and they talk 
very well as a rule. Out in the 


privacy of the course, invigorated 


by the sweet air and the spring of 


the turf, a man opens up. He speaks 
his mind candidly on almost any 
subject. Things strike him humor- 
ously, including himself. With so 
little premium placed on formal 
politeness, he becomes, if not pre- 
cisely “a boy again,” as some golfers 
like to think of themselves, at least 
a pretty outward-going fellow. As 
long as a golfer doesn’t misuse the 
privilege of self-expression, in the 
company of his golfing cronies he is 
free after making some stupid error 
t> vent his infuriation by cursing, 


sulking, criticising the condition of 


the course, and by slamming his 
clubs into the ground or throwing 
them at any handy tree. In the out- 
side world, this spontaneous petu- 
lance would be held against a man. 
Not so among his golfing friends. 
They have been in the same position; 
they understand. 

True companionship flourishes on 
a golf course as it does in few other 


climes, and because it does, it is 
only to be expected that this boon 
should be abused. The most skillful 
offenders—well enough known to 
have become accepted as a perma- 
nent part of American folklore 

are the country-club businessmen, 
the salesmen who have discovered 
that they can nail their man much 
more easily out on the golf course, 
where his guard is down, than in his 
office. If the salesman possesses a 
tournament-quality golf game, it 
helps immeasurably. Every golfer 
the fluid 
swing, the crispness with which the 


admires a well-hit shot 


clubhead makes contact with the 


ball, the ever-delightful sensation of 


watching the ball streak for the pin, 
brake itself neatly on the green, and 
then bobble toward the hole “as if 
it had eyes.” If you’re going to have 
to buy from someone, you might as 
well give your business to a guy who 
can treat you to a succession of 
first-class golf shots. A seasoned 
golfing salesman knows when to 
win, when to come out all even, and 
when to fall apart at the seams and 
absorb a valuable thrashing. For 
many a golfer’s money, one of the 
unsung classics of American art is 
the cartoon, executed in the 20's, 
depicting the “star salesman” out 
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pictures and true tone are two basic requirements 
of profound television enjoyment. And Magnavox, leader and 
specialist in electronics, gives you both. Magnavox 
pictures are clear, sharp, steady ... and the Magnascope 
Big-Picture System with optically-filtered screen eliminates 
glare and reflections. Famed Magnavox High-Fidelity sound 
gives life-like realism, Magnavox furniture enhances the 
beauty of any room. All models available with built-in 
UHF tuner. Yet no other TV can match Magnavox for 
value... for direct-to-dealer selling passes savings 
on to you. See Magnavox and be convinced that 
here is true distinction and value. Look 
for your dealer's name in the classified 
telephone book. Prices as low as 


$298.50 for 21-inch console. 
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Delta Liner is unexcelled in today’s ocean travel 
Superb cuisine and excellent service are hallmarks 
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you'll enjoy an unforgettable vacation. A Delta 
cruise will afford you plenty of time to explore the 
delightful sights and interesting customs 

of South America. Sailing down from fabulous 
New Orleans you'll visit St. Thomas in the 

Virgin Islands, while the return trip provides a 


stopover at colorful Curacao in the Caribbean. 
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The pastoral Berkshires 
and a school for musical geniuses 


combine to make a 


TANGLEWOOD 
TALE 


by JAMES CERRUTI 


FOR six weeks every summer, the capital of 
American Music moves out of whatever great 
city you may think it’s located in and settles in a 
couple of small towns in the Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts. Lenox and Stockbridge (com- 
bined population, 6000) share this honor because 
a place called Tanglewood straddles their border. 

Music has probably been given no finer setting 
since Greek choruses intoned among the hills of 
Hellas. Tanglewood’s week-end summer concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra are the music 
world’s closest collaboration with nature. Lis- 
teners, sprawled on blankets on the vast lawn 
outside the orchestra Shed, have an experience 
which woos the ear while delighting the eye with 
a vista of incomparable beauty. 

Tanglewood is held in a verdant cup of the 
Berkshires. Above and all around are the steeply 
arched wooded hills; below, glimpsed through 
clumps of lofty evergreens, elms and oaks, is the 
shimmering blue of Stockbridge Bowl, or Lake 
Mahkeenac as the old-timers prefer to call it. 
The mountain air is cool and clean, and as you lie 
on the velvety grass, listening to Beethoven or 
Bartok, you breathe the fragrance of pines that 
soar like a long high note above you. Add all this 
to the charms of great music and you realize why 
and just plain lovers 
past nineteen summers been making week-end 


music lovers have for the 
pilgrimages to the Berkshire Festival. 

There is something else that makes Tanglewood 
indisputably the pastoral music capital of the 
United States. It has the only school in America 
that can justly be called a school for geniuses. It 
is this country’s only school maintained by a 
major symphony orchestra and taught by its 
members. It is a place where musicians go for a 
vacation, and for six weeks work harder than ever 
before in their lives. Yet it gives no examinations, 
no grades, no college credits, no formal music 
“lessons.”’ In fact it shouldn't even be called a 
why its founder, the late 
Serge Koussevitzky, named it The Berkshire 
Music Center. To him its essence was not for- 


school—which is 


mal study but “a summer of living and working 
in music.” 
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MUSIC could have no finer setting anywhere than Tanglewood; 
nor could this string quartet find surroundings more likely to make practice a pleasure 
Stately trees, clean mountain air, verdant lawns and 


Lake Mahkeenac in the distance seem ready to inspire some new Pastoral Symphony. 
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CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD 

of Aberdeen, Scotland — Established 1801 
By Appointment Purveyors of 
Provisions and Scotch Whisky 

to the late King George VI 
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Sovereign in its unmatched 
flavour and quality, Chivas Regal 
is the choicest product of the 

152 year old firm of Chivas Brothers 
Ltd. in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
owners and operators of 
Strathisla-Glenlivet, oldest 
distillery in the Highlands. 
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This nursery of genius, which will 
operate from July 5 to August 16 
this summer, has evolved into a 
kind of summer theater, 
giving promising young musicians 
the chance to perform together in 
professional-quality productions. 
Singers with only one professional 
appearance, or none, suddenly find 
themselves at Tanglewood with juicy 
parts in two or three important 
operas, including a world premiere. 
A budding composer hears his 
symphony for the first time. Or- 
chestral players, as members of a 
100-piece student orchestra, publicly 
perform as many as thirty works 
a season. And so it goes, through 
choral conductors, even 
scenery and costume designers—all 
rehearsing together and getting the 
incomparable kick of actually per- 
forming before an audience. 

There’s a further alluring possi- 
bility: a critic or scout in the audi- 
ence may open the way to an ex- 
citing new job. Tanglewooders have 
an impressive record of snatching 
musical plums. Alumni can be found 
in twenty-one major U. S. symphony 
orchestras, including the conductors 
of those of Cincinnati, Dallas and 
Louisville. The Metropolitan Opera 
has six alumni, the New York City 
Center Opera seventeen. Mario 
Lanza and Patricia Neway (star of 
The Consul) both served Tangle- 
wood apprenticeships. Leonard Bern- 
stein and Thor Johnson (Man of 
Music of 1951) were the Center’s 
first students. It’s no wonder then 
that over the 
world try to enroll. In the ten sessions 
since 1940, about thirty-eight hun- 
dred, hailing from every state and 
forty-four foreign countries, have 
succeeded. 


musical 


singers, 


musicians from all 


The Center is at the same time 
the hardest and the easiest music 
school to enter. For those who plan 
careers as performers, it is the hard- 
est; three out of four are turned 
away. But for those who want just a 
summer of musical fun, it is the 
The Tanglewood Study 
Group, for people who have no great 
musical talent but enjoy a summer of 
performing in a supersaturated mu- 
sical atmosphere, is open to practi- 
cally anyone. Some members of the 
Study Group may think they have 
“absolutely no voice . . 


easiest. 


. can’t carry 
a tune,” but before the season is over 
they will be members of the Festival 
Chorus, and will sing several public 
concerts with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—and sing them very well 
indeed. 

Sound too good to be true? Thai's 
typical of the school. Aaron Cop- 
land, the Center’s assistant director, 
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greatly understated it when he re- 
marked: “There’s only one trouble 
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your Canadian 
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NO ONE'S 
WATCHING 
THE BIRDIE... 


all eyes are on 
Dad in his new 
and exciting 
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Old pro or not, Dad's the envy 
of every eye on the fair- 
way or for that matter 
anywhere else he happens 
to be. He’s proudly sport- 
ing his Dad's Day gift— 
this Lamb Knit pullover 
with full length sleeves. 
Dad feels (and looks) 
mighty good in the 
soft comfort of fluffy- 
textured Australian lamb's 
wool. You'll find his size 
and favorite color at 
better stores everywhere. 
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with the Center: the kids go back to 
their winter schools and find them a 
little dull by comparison.” 
Tanglewood was originally one 
of the great private estates which 
flourished during the last century 
when the Lenox-Stockbridge area 
was a summer capital of High 
Society. There’s little of the 19th 
Century left on its 200 acres now 
The Center’s architecture, designed 
by Finnish architect Eliel Saarinen, 
is ultramodern. A house of glass 
which students call “the goldfish 
bowl,” and is simply a lounge, is the 
first building you see. Off to your 
left is the wedge-shaped, steel-girded 
Shed, where the big Festival con- 
certs are given by the Boston Or- 
Straight ahead the 
sparkling downhill vista of Stock- 
bridge Bowl. The walk to The Barn 
(the old original, with an orchestra 


chestra. is 


shell tacked on) is this way, past a 
restoration of the little red cottage 
where, a hundred years ago, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne conceived his 
Tanglewood Tales and gave this place 


a name 


On a typical morning The Barn is 
rocking. The orchestra rehearsing 
here is the cream of hundreds of 
applications auditions and 
every member is on a full ($150) 
tuition scholarship. Their scholar- 
ships 
ture 


and 


and, indeed, the whole ven- 
the financed 
by the Boston Orchestra, a fund 
donated by RCA, and contributions 
by anybody who wants to be a 
Friend of the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter. 


of school—are 


The orchestra is having a slightly 
frenetic time this particular day be- 
in the Leonard 


Bernstein, head of the conducting 


cause absence of 
section, Bob Mandell, student con- 
ductor of Gershwin’s Concerto in F, 
has jumped at his chance to throw 
in some unorthodox pizzicatos 

Bob Mandell twenty-three, 
stocky, curly-haired, volatile. In 1952 


IS 


he shared with the two other “active” 
conductors, Lorin Maazel and Elya- 
kum Shapira, what is probably the 
Center’s most sought-after privilege 
a summer of individual conducting 
instruction from Leonard Bernstein 
and the right to conduct the student 
Bob 
hails from the Bronx, is a graduate 
of New York’s City College, and 


orchestra in public concerts 


owes his chance at Tanglewood to 
Bernstein’s having seen him conduct 
his On the Town in a college pro- 
duction. Son of a vaudeville team 
and once a child actor, Bob has the 
vaudevillian’s addiction to funny 
stories. Only all of his are ‘“‘con- 
ductor” stories 

“D’ja ever hear this one? About 
Klemperer? A great speechifier. One 
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with Basket Weave Nylon Mesh! 


Any man who can wear his old sports shoes when there 
are new Nunn-Bush SUBURBANS like these... is over 
the hill, brother, he’s over the hill. The distinctive 
Palisade Welt is a Nunn-Bush creation. Yes, SUBURBANS 
are Ankle-Fashioned to make the good looks last! 


ff fT a est ¢ Style 489 ¢ Brown Calf and Wheat Basket Weave Nyion, Palisade Walt. 
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See Your Local Nunn-Bush Dealer 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY « MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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day he’s trying to get the orchestra in 
a mood. ‘It’s a beautiful moonlit 
night,” he tells them. ‘The fields are 
clad in snow, your breath rises to 
heaven, you are alone with infin- 
ity... “Eh? says a violin in the 
back row to the fellow next to him. 
“What's he say?” Bob Mandell, 
becoming the neighboring violinist, 
hunches his shoulders and spreads 
his palms: “‘*He says, play soft.’” 

Of his own conducting, Bob ob- 
serves, “I tend to look hysterical. 
Lenny told me I raise my arms too 
high, so I practice with them tied 
to my sides with a belt. Then I’m 
coming too far down with the stick. 
I cured that in front of a high table— 
every time I came down too far I 
skinned my knuckles.” 

After Bob had rehearsed the 
Gershwin Concerto, Lorin Maazel 
ran the orchestra through Tchai- 
kovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. He is the 
Wunderkind of Tanglewood. Once 
a music magazine tested his ear and 
claimed it was the greatest in Amer- 
ica. At twenty-three he has been 
guest-conducting major orchestras 
for fifteen years, and when Pierre 
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Monteux saw him at Tanglewood, 
he asked him, “How you are a stu- 
dent? I have considered you a pro- 
fessor of conducting since the age of 
twelve.” He conducts from memory, 
without a score, and has done so 
since he was a tot. It’s odds-on that 
he will be one of the great American 
conductors of the 60's. 

The third active conductor, Elya- 
kum Shapira, came to Tanglewood 
from Israel, where he won a con- 
ducting contest judged by Leonard 
Bernstein. He has the characterful, 
high-cheekboned face of a Tataric 
Abraham Lincoln. When he “gets 
his orchestra,” he will be the first 
Israeli-born conductor in the world. 

Elyakum was conducting Brahms 
Tragic Overture. The evening before 
their big Shed concert I ran into 
him and Bob Mandell, both very 
downcast. Elyakum had a telegram 
from Israel. His father had had a 
stroke that affected his speech. 

“*My father unable to express him- 
self!” Elyakum was stunned. “l 
can’t believe it. My father! Such a 
wonderful talker!” 

Continued on Page 80 
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STERLING REGULATIONS 


Q. “I am going to London this summer. How much British and American 
currency may I take into and out of the country?” A. O. B., Dallas, Tex. 


e@ You may take in up to £10 sterling ($28), plus any amount of 
American money. Be sure to have the amount of American 
money registered on your passport by the Immigration in- 
spector. Regulations on taking money out are complicated, but, 
roughly, you may take out up to £5 sterling, plus the amount 
of American money registered on your passport. 


CROSS-COUNTRY TOUR 


Q. “Iam planning my first motor tour to California. Will you give me an idea 
of the daily mileage I can make?” J. H. C., Boston, Mass. 


e@ In the thickly populated East, a normal day’s stint is about 

250 to 300 miles. In the South, Midwest and Far West where 

you can go for miles without stopping, your daily mileage can 

increase to 400 or more. Average driving time, coast to coast, is 

a seven days. But why not base your itinerary on scenery and 
% sight-seeing rather than miles covered? 


your ship’s in 


Vahl Aeisien egditiiadl suecess le véurs! You expect OCEAN HIGHWAY TO NOVA SCOTIA 


and deserve the best things in life. Century, the Thoroughbred Q. “We plan to motor in Nova Scotia; will the overnight cruise to Yarmouth, 


N. S., be operating out of Boston this summer?” M. L., Richmond, Va. 
of boots, gives you that rich satisfaction 


in owning the finest. Appointments and iia? Leela 


e@ The S.S. Yarmouth will sail from Boston to Yarmouth, N. S., 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 4:30 p.m. (E.D.T.), 
starting June 19th. This cruise saves the U.S. motorist about 
1500 miles of driving. Passenger fares: $17.50 one way, $33 
round trip, plus tax. Staterooms for two persons: from $3.50 
up, plus tax. Automobiles carried one way for $35, round trip 
for $57.50. Reservations for this service are essential, and 
should be made through your travel agent or Eastern Steamship 
Lines, 40 Central Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


in exquisite taste; craftsmanship and 


design are in the best marine tradition 
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FAMOUS FOR WEAR! 
NEOLITZ Soles wear far, far longer — 
are light, flexible, need no breaking-in! 


This Good News Travels Farther 


...it’s the sensational new luggage 
made of handsome, longer-wearing 


NEOLITE 


WEOLITE AN ELASTOMER RESIN BL ERD Tm tHe 


NEOLITE is going places with lots of smart 
families today! For this “miracle material” 
—long famous as a sole for shoes—is set- 
ting new standards of wear and beauty in 


luggage, handbags and accessories! 


And no wonder! It has that luxury look 
and feel... is outstanding in elegance and 


FAMOUS FOR STYLE! 
Damp-proof Neoutre Soles help shoes 
keep their smart lines longer! 


DYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPARY, se HON 


beauty ... vet it lasts far longer! \W's damp 
proof... weather-resistant . . . takes ; 
superb finish that lasts and lasts! 


You'll find many new and wonderful arti- 
cles made of NeoLire at luggage stores, 
department stores and specialty shops 
everywhere. Go see them today! 


LOOK FOR THIS TAG! 


IMPORTANT! neouire has been 80 outstandingly 
successful that today it has many imitators. So to 
be sure you get genuine NEOLITE, don’t just look for 
a name—look for this name— Neo tre! 
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Magnificent Natural Bridge, gateway 
to fun and romance in Virginia, is 
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toric Shenandoah Valley .. . surround- 
ed by the storied Blue Ridge Mountains 
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Excellent year-round modern hotel 
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genuine warm hospitality rea- 
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Continued from Page 78 

“Funny,” Bob Mandell told me 
after Elyakum had gone, “tomor- 
row he conducts the Tragic Over- 
ture; tonight there is a tragedy. I 
remember something like this be- 
fore. A girl at Juilliard practiced all 
year to sing Mahler’s Songs on the 
Death of Children then she 
lost her own baby. She couldn't go 


and 


one 

Elyakum did go on. There was 
something special and moving in the 
performance. 


Since the death of Koussevitzky in 
the spring of 1951, the man who 
comes closest to being Mr. Tangle- 
wood is thirty-four-year-old Leon- 
ard Bernstein. He has succeeded to 
Koussevitzky’s favorite job, head of 
the orchestral conducting course. 
Charles Munch, successor to Kous- 
sevitzky as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, has also followed Kous- 
sevitzky as director of the Center, 
but Munch is a shy scholar and his 
presence is not felt in the same way 
Koussevitzky’s was, or as Bern- 
stein’s is today. When Bernstein is 
“oncampus” there’s an extra crackle 
in the air. He rushes about trailing 
students like a red-hot comet. Of 
course, he is flamboyant. He is a 
genius, he knows it, and he wants 
the world to know it. 

The kids at the Center enjoy this 
“character” hecreates. “Next thing,” 


one of them observed, “he'll be 
playing Hamlet.” But such talk 
doesn’t dim = student respect for 


Bernstein the musician and teacher. 
Elyakum Shapira tells with awe a 
story of the Bernstein musical mind: 
“One of the things | conducted here 
was the Beethoven Violin Concerto. 
Of the five hundred measures there 
were only two I felt unsure of. Bern- 
stein listened to it all, said, “Won- 
dertul—but 
ures. 


there are two meas- 
They were exactly the 
measures I'd been worried about.” 

Sitting room in Bernstein’s con- 
ducting classes is at a premium. 
Fifty to a hundred listeners are likely 
to turn up. Put Bernstein with Boris 
Goldovsky, head of the opera de- 
partment, who occasionally drops in, 
and the conducting class becomes a 
With Goldovsky 
bellowing Don José and Bernstein 
shrieking Carmen, they did an up- 
roarious off-pitch scene from the 
Bizet opera. Each conducting stu- 
dent got a chance to take the stick in 
the face of this mighty bedlam. His 
job: to try to follow the singers de- 
spite their awfulness and to bring 
the orchestra, represented by a 
pianist, along with him. It was a 
situation, Goldovsky assured them, 
that all opera conductors sooner or 
later face. 


two-ring circus. 
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Like the conducting course, the 
composition department is dedicated 
to the nurturing not merely of tal- 
ent but of genius. Its head, Aaron 
Copland, is probably America’s fore- 
most living composer. Tanglewood 
guest composers have included such 
giants as Hindemith, Honegger and 
Milhaud. This year the guest will be 
Carlos Chavez. Last year and the 
year before, it was Luigi Dallapic- 
cola of Italy, noted for his two 
tragic operas, The Prisoner and Night 
Flight. The third composer last year 
was Tanglewood alumnus Lukas 
Foss, whose piano concerto was 
voted the $1000 award by the mem- 
bers of the Boston Orchestra as their 
favorite new work of 1951. 

Students of composition—each 
teacher has about half a dozen—have 
the benefit not only of their teachers 
but of each other. In their weekly 
Composers Forum they subject their 
work to that special merciless scru- 
tiny which only one artist can inflict 
on another. There’s only one small 
trouble—practically none of them 
can compose while at Tanglewood. 
Too noisy. Even teacher Copland 
suffers: “You can’t hear your own 
music unless you stop listening to 
others’,” he says. 


I went to both a Foss and a Dalla- 
piccola composition class. Typical of 
the informality at Tanglewood, the 
Foss class was held in the clubhouse, 
a ramshackle building on Lake Mah- 
keenac. The class centered around a 
battered grand that all winter long 
had stood knee-deep in water. It 
was tinkly and out of tune and yet 
to hear Foss play the Gloria of 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis was a 
moving experience. It affected the 
students hypnotically; timidly, one 
by one, they began to hum until 
finally they thundering in 
chorus. It wasn’t merely that Foss 
was a great pianist (he used to be 
pianist with the Boston Symphony); 
it seemed rather that the music was 


were 


net so much coming out of the piano 
as out of him 

Foss is modest. I asked him what 
he«d done with the $1000 the Boston 
Orchestra had given for his piano 
concerto. “I used the money to write 
the damn thing over again. There 
should be prizes like that for all 
promising works—so that they could 
all be done over again.” 

Dallapiccola, who teaches at the 
Conservatory of Music in Florence, 
is a hatchet-faced little man of forty- 
nine with genial buck teeth and great 
vivacity. His class was remarkable 
enough, conducted in French and 
simultaneously translated into Eng- 
lish by Lorin Maazel’s wife, Mimi. 
But the high light came after class 


when a student asked for some 





parting advice. “You must, my 
dear stoo-dent, you must never be 
tired,” said Dallapiccola, reverting 
to his halting, emphatic English. 
“As Ravel has said: You must 
wor-r-rk every day. God rested one 
day—that is why everything is wrong 
here.” He beamed, then held up a 
hand abruptly. “I am not in accord 
with Ravel—God maka no mistake. 
But . . . this is very good story for 
students . . . for teachers also.” 


Composers and conductors are 
impressive, but if you're looking for 
glamour the highest concentration 
is in the opera department. Here, 
surrounded by beautiful women 
with beautiful voices, you are seeing 
something which brings opera afi- 
cionados halfway round the world: 
American or world “firsts,” which 
the big opera companies don’t put 
on because they are sure-fire deficit 
builders. That is why Boris Goldov- 
sky, who as director of the New 
England Opera Theater has to stage 
his share of old stand-bys, treasures 
his busman’s holidays. At Tangle- 
wood he has mounted American pre- 
miéres of many now-famous works, 
such as Britten’s Peter Grimes. 

Goldovsky wants to Americanize 
opera. That means not only perform- 
ing works by Americans but doing 
foreign works in English, using 
American singers and developing an 
American style of singing. Italians 
may be best suited to Verdi, Ger- 
mans to Wagner—but, at Tangle- 
wood, Americans, in true American 
vein, must be best suited to every- 
thing. 

The twenty or so active singers 
who perform in complete operas, 
and the thirty associate singers who 
stage duets, trios and such in 
“workshops,” are chosen from some 
500 auditions which Goldovsky 
gives in the spring. All actives get 
tuition scholarships, and their ex- 
perience may vary from having sung 
at the Met, like Irene Jordan, to hav- 
ing been on the professional stage 
only once in her life, like Shirley 
Winston. 

Irene and Shirley had the two 
meatiest roles in Mozart's Titus, the 
major opera production of the 1952 
Tanglewood season. Both girls got 
raves and both are beauties. Life 
once called Irene “the Met's pretti- 
est star.” But strawberry blonde 
Shirley occasionally finds her beauty 
a handicap: it nearly lost her the 
role in Titus—the part of a young 
man, Sextus. “‘My dear,”’ Goldovsky 
told her, “all mezzo-sopranos should 
be born looking like boys, and you 
are so feminine.” 

Titus and Bernstein’s new Trouble 
in Tahiti were given in the 1200-seat 

Continued on Page 149 
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SAMANEA SAMAN (Saman Tree Seventeenth in a series of Caribbean flowe ring tree blossoms painted by Harriet and Bernard Pertchik for Alcoa 
Steamship Company. You can get a de luxe print on fine paper, with wide grey mat, by sending fifty cents to Dept. “‘F’”’ at the New York address below. 


varibbean |; ary and 


As soon as your Alcoa ship touches at a visiting air-conditioned Alcoa ship. There, you enjoy an in- 


port, you're off on a journey to fairyland. As you formal, carefree life of deck games, lunching by the 
tour the friendly countryside, you thrill to exotic outdoor pool, evening movies, and pleasant hours 
flowering trees, like the Saman, that accent a green spent with about 65 congenial companions. There’s 
frieze of tropical vegetation. You watch eagerly for an Alcoa 16-day cruise every Saturday from New 
birds dressed in the colors of the rainbow—and for Orleans, with calls at six ports in Jamaica, Trini- 
quaint villages that pop into view and as quickly dad, Venezuela and Curacao or the Dominican 
disappear. Yet your trips are but interludes to the Republic. All staterooms outside with baths. For de- 


wonderful time you have aboard your luxurious, tails see your travel agent or write for booklet -. 


New Orleans to many colorful ports of the Caribbean a 
each, All 


sips, Carrying 12 [issenge? 
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Many of its luxury overtones have vanished but there has always been a 


peculiar and powerful fascination for American travelers in 


by LUCIUS BEEBE 


TEARLY thirty years ago my father, a Bostonian of austere 
dimensions, and I were dining aboard the Seaboard Air Line’s 
old Orange Blossom Special on the way to Palm Beach. Back in 
those comfortable days the people from Boston and New York 
who rode to Florida right after Christmas and returned after the 
great Washington's Birthday Ball at the Royal Potnciana were a 
clearly defined group, as regular as the seasons and well known to 
the crews of the east-coast trains. 

As the steward in his white waistcoat and heavy watch chain of 
office passed my father’s table he paused and remarked: “I would 
make a substantial wager, Mr. Beebe, that you don’t know what 
you were doing fifty years ago tonight.”” My father looked up from 
his grilled pompano in some surprise and allowed that, indeed, he 
did not. The steward enlightened him: **You were getting married, 
sir, in the Gold Suite of the Vendome Hotel on Commonwealth 
Avenue and I was serving the lobster aspic.” 

Today things are different. Thousands must be fed on the fly 
where hundreds ate before, and except on a few de luxe runs such 
as the Twentieth Century Limited or the Yankee Clipper where the 
same passengers ride regularly, stewards only infrequently know 
their patrons. Because of necessary economy measures, luxury 
items have largely disappeared from menus which once listed 


terrapin Maryland and filet mignon on the dollar dinner 


Despite the urgency of the age and the disappearance of many of 





DINING 


. Crisp linen, gleaming Silver, expert service and the changing landscape flowing rhythmically past the window 





ON Tithe CARS 






the details of good living, few experiences within the reach of so 
many Americans are possessed of the indefinable but almost 
tangible charm of dining aboard the cars. The late O. O. MelIntyre 
explained it when he wrote, “The only place | ever order bottled 
mineral water is on dining cars. They make me feel expansive.” 
The landscape flowing rhythmically past the broad windows, the 
profusion of crisp linen and gleaming silver, the cheerful waiters 
these are almost voluptuous accessories to the commonplace 
occupation of taking aboard fuel for the human machine 
Dining cars came into being on American railroads in 1867, 
when George Pullman, his sleeping cars by now an established 
reality, turned his attention to dining en route. His first exoeri- 
mental dining car, the President, placed in service on the Great 
Western Railroad of Canada, was a combination sleeper and buffet 
car. It was such an overnight success that a year later the first car 
entirely devoted to the preparation and service of food (appropri- 
ately named De/monico) made its appearance on the Chicago & 
Alton. Uniil this time passengers requiring meals on the road had 
relied on either the shoebox lunch or railroad eating houses at 
which trains paused for twenty minutes at mealtimes, Generally 
speaking, depot restaurants earned a particularly unsavory repu 
tation and soon became a standard source of music-hall humor 
There were notable exceptions. Yankee travelers looked forward 


to the station dining room at White River Junction, Vermont, 
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aS a major event in their lives. The 
Union Pacific lunchroom at Chey- 
enne was celebrated for its antelope 
steaks, and with the coming of Fred 
Harvey the depot restaurants which 
sprang up along the Santa Fe’s right 
of way at Florence, Topeka and 
elsewhere in Kansas and Oklahoma 
boasted chefs from the Palmer 
House and a cuisine that became 
legendary 

From the very beginning dining 
cars possessed a peculiar and power- 
ful fascination for American travelers 

In 1872, Harper's Magazine fea- 
tured an account by Charles Nord- 
off of the food and service on the 
cars of the Pacific Railroad on the 


California run 


From Chicago to Omaha your train 
will carry a dining car, which is a great 
curiosity in its way. | expected to find 
this somewhat greasy, a little untidy 
and with a smell of the kitchen. It 
might, we thought, be a convenience, 
but it could not be a luxury. But in fact 
it is as neat, as nicely fitted, as trim and 
cleanly as though Delmonico had fur- 
nished it You sit at little tables 
which comfortably accommodate four 
persons, you order your breakfast, 
dinner or supper from a bill of fare 
which contains quite a surprising num- 
ber of dishes, and you eat from snow- 
white linen and neat dishes, admirably 
cooked food and pay a moderate price. 
It is now the custom to charge a dollar 
per meal on these cars; and as the cook- 
ing is admirable, the service excellent 
and the food various and abundant, 
this is not too much. You may have 
your choice in the wilderness eating at 
the rate of 22 miles an hour off buffalo, 
elk, antelope, beefsteak, mutton chops 
and grouse. Breakfast wines are claret 
and sauterne; Champagne wines, Heid- 
sick and Krug. 


Never before or since have Amer- 
ican travelers found such bounteous 
resources of table fare, such prodi- 
gies of preparation and service and 
such de luxe appointments as when 
the silver dollar purchased eight 
mammoth courses aboard the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Pennsylvania and 
the Southern. Game in florid pro- 
fusion appeared on the menus of the 
Burlington: buffalo, bear, antelope, 
sage hen, partridge, plover, quail 
and venison. Fred Harvey's pur- 
chasing agents paid top price, $1.50 
a dozen, for prairie chickens for the 
Santa Fe diners. The narrow-gauge 
cars of the Denver & Rio Grande 
offered fresh Rocky Mountain brook 
trout put aboard for breakfast as the 
train paused at Grand Junction or 
Pueblo: and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
always a notable stronghold of gas- 
tronomy, maintained its own terra- 
pin pounds and served terrapin 
Maryland as the merest common- 
place on the dollar dinner. On the 
crack, extra-fare “White Train” on 
the New York & New England a 


dozen cotuits fresh from the oyster 
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beds of Cape Cod were two bits and 
State Street brokers washed them 
down with superb sauterne from the 
wine bins of S. S. Pierce Co. in Cop- 
ley Square for thirty-five cents a pint 
and chilled to perfection. 

Today many of the luxury over- 
tones of dining on the cars have 
vanished, probably never to return. 
The railroads themselves no longer 
operate as the plush bonanzas they 
were fifty and sixty years ago and 
cannot afford to charge off the losses 
of dining-car operation to advertis- 
ing and promotion. Diners have 
never broken even, but for many 
years their losses were trivial com- 
pared with passenger revenues, and 
the carriers could afford to absorb 
the deficit for the sake of prestige. 
Now with soaring commodity prices 
and astronomical labor costs, oper- 
ating diners is a major headache. 
In 1951 the Class | railroads, which 
are the only ones to maintain diner 
service, reported an over-all deficit 
of $30,900,000 from the service of 
food en route. The competently ad- 
ministered dining-car service of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, by no means 
one of the biggest operators in the 
passenger field, was $625,000 in the 
red. Drastic economies are being 
inaugurated on scores of roads once 
proud of their food and service. 
Counter buffets are appearing on 
such roads as the Pennsylvania and 
the Great Northern. Table flowers 
have practically disappeared save on 
such luxury runs as the Twentieth 
Limited, the City of San 
Francisco and the Super Chief. (The 
Century's florist bill was once $2000 
a month.) Certain runs on the Santa 
Fe are made with no diner at all, the 
trains reverting to the ancient cus- 
tom of stopping at Harvey restau- 
rants for meals. Menus have been 
trimmed to eliminate items infre- 
quently requested and the table 
d’hote is competing with a la carte 
from Maine to California. 


Centur) 


But the old charm of eating as the 
cars roll across the countryside is 
still there and the mature satisfac- 
tions of crisp linen, gleaming silver- 
ware and expert service are still 
abundantly available. 


In its de luxe overtones, dining- 
car. food, from the purely gastro- 
nomic standpoint, falls somewhere 
between the superluxury cuisine of 
transatlantic passenger liners where 
facilities, resources and the demands 
of passengers have established spa- 
cious dining as a tradition, and air- 
plane food where its mere service at 
all makes it something of an achieve- 
ment even though its variety and 
quality might not arouse the enthu- 
siasm of Brillat-Savarin 


Continued on Page 86 








A steering wheel you never wrestle... 


Brakes you never jam on... 


An engine you never nurse... 






Get in this new DE SOTO and see what’ happened to motoring! 


_— time you start or stop, every time 
4 you park or turn a corner, every mile you 
drive, you're reminded how radically motor- 


ing has changed today...that is, if you're 


driving a De Soto. 
Let’s start at the beginning. Its new low- 
contour design looks better. And the moment 


you get in the car vou know it’s better. 


vou now have a better, 
vad ahead. 

Touch the aces lerator. The mighty 160 h.p. 
Fire Dome \V-8 


de sign LIVes 


Krom the driver's seat 


safer view of the re 


world’s most pou rful engine 


you a sense of freedom-with- 


security you may never have known before. 


Now turn the wheel. Nudge it to the right 


or left. See how it turns easily without tug- 
ging. That’s Full Powet Now try 


parking. It’s as easy as dialing a phone. You're 


Steering, 


an expert parker in two minutes, 

You can drive all day without shifting, too, 
And Power Brakes are another surprise. The 
geritlest pressure brings you to a smooth stop, 
You never have to “jam” them on, 

And thats what's happened to motoring. 
You discover that it’s a joy that goes far be- 
yond mere transportation, The question is: 
Hohen will vou discover it? Its so easy. Just ask 
your DeSoto dealer to arrange a test drive 


in the Fire Dome V-8 or Powermaster Six. 


De Soto Division, Chrysler Corporation 


Gears you dont shift ! 


Parking’sa pleasure. W ith /u// Power Steering 
er. Yo 


from bad rut 


what to do 
effortlessly. And no 


with one 


guiding fin 


‘wheel fighit 





DESOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present GROUCHO MARX in “You Bet Your Life” every week on both RADIO and TELEVISION 
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Continued from Page 81 
Breakfast on the cars achieves an 
almost universal standard both of 
quality and variety. Ham and eggs 
on the Sunset Limited, removed from 
the décor of the Southern Pacific's 
most beautiful highliner and the 
Texas scenery through the windows, 
are nearly indistinguishable 
from ham and eggs on the Erie 
Limited, the Commodore Vanderbilt 
or the Hiawatha. Corned-beef hash 
is as substantial a breakfast on the | 
Atlantic Coast Line as it is on the | 
Texas & Pacific. Lamb chops and 
breakfast steak available on 
such opulent runs as the City of San | 
Francisco and Super Chief and on | 
| 


very 





are 


other runs through areas where meat 
breakfast is still, happily, institu- 
tional. Regional fish dishes incline | 
to appear on the better breakfast | 
bills: fish cakes on the Boston & | 
Maine, lake whitefish in the vicinage | 
of the Great Lakes and sea trout on 
the Southern Pacific’s runs on the 
Pacific coast. Fresh Colorado moun- 
tain trout are featured, and justly so, 
on most of the roads skirting or pen- 
etrating the Rockies: the Union 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, the Santa Fe and the Colorado 
& Southern. French toast and wheat- 
cakes are almost universal, but con- 
noisseurs will demand on the Chief, 
Super Chief and California Limited 
the thin little hot cakes that are a 
special feature of Fred Harvey and 
the Santa Fe. 


For experienced travelers break- 
fast in the dining car is one of the 
authentic attractions of rail travel, 
and only the most effete or unin- 
formed is apt to avail himself of the 
services of the “upstairs boy,” who 
will serve his orange juice in state- 
or compartment. The first 
glimpse of the approaching snows of 
the Rockies from the windows of the 
City of Denver as the voyager at- 
tacks his omelet while flashing across 
the Great Plains, or the flamingos 
in the Louisiana bayous over his 
brioches and café au lait aboard the 
Illinois Central’s Panama Limited, 
are a minor but rewarding experi- 
ence, a good beginning for the day. 
The first overland travelers aboard 
the cars, in an era when the Burling- 
ton listed “Breakfast wines: hock 
and claret’”’ on its menus and there 
was no upstairs boy, knew the 
amenities of breakfast in the diner. 
Their diaries speak lovingly of the 
restorative qualities of bear steak, 
rum omelet and “mountains of hot | 
breads” as the wooden cars rolled in | 
smoky glory out of Rawlins, Chey- | 

| 


‘ 


room 





enne or now-vanished Promontory 
Point at the northern end of Great 
| Salt Lake. Even a generation whose | 
breakfasts have been reduced to | 
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Relax on white 


breeze-cooled beaches. Shop 
for bargains in picturesque 
cities. Enjoy magnificent 
hotels, all 
sports. Lead a happy, care- 


scenery, fine 
free life. And return re- 
freshed, with memories to 
last a lifetime. In the sum- 
mer, rates are lower, accom 


j 


modations more plentiful. 


See your travel agent now. 


come to the 
Caribbean 


this Summer 


cooled by the 
steady trade 

































Antiqua Haiti 
Aruba Martinique 
Curacao Puerto Rico 
Dominica St. Kitts-Nevis 
Dominican St. Lucia 
Republic St. Vincent 
Grenada U. S. Virgin 
Guadeloupe Islands 


CARIBBEAN TOURIST ASSN. 


P. O. Box B-117, Madison Square Station 
New York 10, N. Y 
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orange juice and Melba toast may 
feel an urge toward Canadian bacon 
and waffles aboard the cars 


A long-standing tenet of the 
American traveler’s credo is that 
“real railroading,” by which the 


average passenger is more apt to 
mean “real dining-car food” than 
real dispatching or operations, be- 
gins west of the Mississippi. By and 
large this is true, although the writer 
can recall over the years some out- 
Standing exceptions: a wonderful 
chicken stew with dumplings on the 
Wabash’s old Banner Blue; the cele- 
brated watermelon pickle long fea- 
tured on all crack trains of the New 
York Central: and the broiled Bos- 
ton scrod on the New Haven’s Mer- 
chants Limited. 

Since the time of Jim Hill, al- 
though the old gentleman believed 
passenger service to be a nuisance, 
food the Great Northern has 
been celebrated, and the carrier often 
advertised itself as “The Route of 
the Big Red Wenatchee Apple.” It 
still features Wenatchee apple pie 
from September until January, but 
the Great Northern dishes that draw 
the most fan mail are its coffee, its 
prime ribs of beef, broiled filet of 
Minnesota walleyed pike and its 


on 


breakfast sausage, in that order 
Prime rib is now the top-selling 
dinner entree on the Empire Builder, 
Western Star, Red River and Inter- 
national streamliners, replacing filet 
mignon and sirloin steaks. All Great 
Northern beef is U.S. Prime, aged at 
least five weeks in company lockers, 
while the breakfast sausage is spe- 
cially blended for the railroad. For 
many years the road’s private ver- 
sion of chicken pie ranked all other 
dishes on the menu, but has now 
been outdistanced by beef, while 
Montana-grown endive from White- 
fish in the Flathead Valley is a salad 
ingredient believed by the company’s 
stewards to be incomparable. 


The Great Northern—which loses 
$1,500,000 a year operating its diners 
on the theory that they are the most 
advantageous show windows for the 
over-all maintains 
what many travelers believe to be the 
most beautiful of all coffee-shop 
cars, known as The Ranch, on its 
crack Empire Builder on the Chi- 
cago-West Coast run. Pinto-leather 


road's service 


seat coverings, livestock brands, 
branding irons, paneled walls and 
wooden beamed ceilings suggest the 
ranch life of the country through 
which the train passes 

From the time he opened his first 
depot restaurant in Kansas until the 
service of tonight’s dinner in the 
Super Chiefs Turquoise Room, the 
only private dining rocm (a sepa- 


rate compartment for private par- 


ties) operated on any passenger 
train in the United States, the 
shadow of Fred Harvey has fallen 
across the railroad’s chefs as they 
prepared the breast of guinea hen 
with brandied dates and cocktails 
of Guaymas shrimp for which the 


Chief and Super Chief are famous 


The Santa Fe cuisine inaugurated 
by Fred Harvey and maintained to- 
day by the third generation of the 
same family in the person of Byron 
Harvey, Jr., was legendary among 
travelers long before the first silent 
films were being ground in the Bio- 
graph studios, but the impact of 
Hollywood on the railroad’s food 
has been Names that 
make news are a dime a dozen‘on 


undeniable. 


the Santa Fe’s two extra-fare Pull- 
man limiteds between Los Angeles 
and Chicago and a good many of 
them take the Chief or Super Chief 
in preference to competing trans- 
portation on the basis of Harvey 
food. 

When Harvey, Jr., was 
asked to name some of his most en- 


Byron 


thusiastic car patrons he was able to 
point without hesitation to Bennett 
Cerf, whose passion for blood-rare 
sirloin steak with hot baked potato 
is easily gratified, as is Joe Schenck’s 
fondness chicken 


for with 


double strong stock and parsley and 


soup 


potatoes added at the last minute so 
as not to cloud the soup. More diffi- 
cult, since mutton today enjoys only 
a limited vogue, is Monty Woolley’s 
demand for boiled mutton with 
caper sauce or Louis B. Mayer's ad- 
diction to bouillabaisse. If the stew- 
ard is warned of Mayer’s impending 
arrival he stocks the twenty-odd sea 
foods necessary to a prime fish stew 
at either terminal of the run; if not, 
he attempts to gentle the great man 
with okra gumbo or fresh crab 
bisque. George Raft and Ezio Pinza 
have a common taste in that both 
are happy with a single daily meal 
consisting of an enormous, rare 
charcoal-broiled sirloin steak (Pin- 


za’s with garlic) and a hodful of 


French-fried potatoes. Tom Girdler 
is a devotee of lentil soup, a com- 
paratively modest taste, and Edith 
Head will be happy if the manage- 
ment can furnish a dish of stewed 
chicken with mushrooms, Mexican 
style. 

Harvey chefs on the Santa Fe no 
longer serve pheasant en plumage as 
they commonly did in the eighties 
and much fuss and 
feathers, quite literally. But broiled 
pheasant chicken, broiled baby tur- 
key and breast of fowl d /a Kiev are 
constantly offered and the variety in 


nineties—too 


which Colorado mountain trout ap- 
pear—sauté meuniere and amandine 


among others—is practically endless 
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relax in Canada 


Travel “abroad” into smiling new country — 
enjoy the vast variety of VACATIONS UNLIMITED 
et 
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EXTEND YOUR holiday horizons; see all you can of Canada this year. You may want to visit 


colourful old cities — and do some fishing too. A quiet cruise on great inland waters, a 


If you like 


to “do things”, you'll find big resorts, casual colonies where you can golf, swim, sail, dance. 


COASTAL AND INLAND BEACHES are safe, 


uncrowded, beautiful ... designed by 


go-as-you-please motor trip on open highways — you can enjoy either, or both 


WESTERN DUDE COUNTRY, mountain trail 
lakelands, spacious National Parks 


of the great outdoors. See your travel or trans 
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Nature for a restful, rewarding family 


vacation. Find playsuit life all over. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
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SEE HOW IT CLOSES 


This ls @ crows section of the Rogers 
Alr-tite™ Pouch, showing how compound 
compression on the lips of the “pouch 
within the pouch” holds in the freshness 
and erome of the tobacco, Patented! If 
it isn’t @ Rogers, it ien't an Alr-tite pouch! 









Add to the enjoyment of smoking with a Rogers 
accessory, ingeniously designed — strikingly 
styled! Great gifts for any smoker — especially 
yourself, Remember to ask for Rogers! 








tion Model—holds tobacco and pipe. 











most populer tobacco pouch made. 








ond stubs. Pesitive closing ection. | 
@. Rogers 24” Cigarette Cose holds 24 REG. 
ULAR or 18 KING SIZE cigarettes. 
1. Roger Corot Con hole ll pack 
of cigarettes, 
— each “Distinctively 
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a. Rogers Air-tite® Tobacco Pouch—Combing- . 


b. Peterson’s Deluxe Pipe, made in ireland. 
¢. This Rogers Air-tite® Tobecco Pouch—the 
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The dinner menu of the Turquoise 
Room on the Super Chief will list, for 
example, poached filets of walleyed 
pike in white 
Colorado mountain 


wine, Dieppoise, 


trout, sauté 
meuniere; grilled breast of young 
guinea hen, fresh mushrooms and 
brandied dates; roast prime ribs of 
beef and charcoal-broiled sirloin 
steak. When the Wine and Food 
Society of Chicago, an august posse 
of tosspots, held one of its gustatory 
Fe diner 
spotted at Dearborn Station, they 
waded into ve/oute-reine ; mountain 
beef 

fresh 
asparagus On limestone lettuce, vin- 


convocations in a Santa 


trout amandine , Stroganoff, 


naturelle potatoes, California 


aigrette; haba au rhum; Gorgonzola 
cheese and black coffee assisted on 
their way by Justerini & Brooks pale 
sherry, Ockfener Bockstein 1949 and 
Cruse Pommard 1945. 

Satisfactory as these snacks may 
seem today, they don’t hold a candle 
to the seventy-five-cent—you heard 
me—seventy-five-cent six-course din- 
ner aboard the California Limited in 
S88 

The diner, after skirmishing with 
oysters on the half shell, 
whitefish and young capon with 
Hollandaise, got down to business 


with roast sirloin of Colorado beef 


au jus, stuffed turkey, 





filets of 


salmis of 





duckling, baked veal pie English 
style, broiled prairie chicken, pork 
with applesauce, sugar-cured Ken- 
tucky ham 
mayonnaise, 


and lobster salad au 
before entering a realm 
including Roquefort 
New York ice cream, 
tards and fresh fruits 

There is nothing stingy about the 
Santa Fe’s portions even in a time of 
almost The 
filet mignon Stanley on the Chief 


calls for eight ounces of tenderloin 


of desserts 


cheese, cus- 


universal economies 


served with a whole fried 
and 


radish shavings and water cress. 


on toast, 
banana a bouquet of horse- 
Sierra cheese, long a favorite with 
Santa Fe patrons, unhappily, 
disappeared from the menu, but 
Harvey imports in its place a Poona 
of great delicacy from Millbrook, 
New York. Other dairy products de- 
rive from the railroad’s own farms 
at Newton, 


has, 


Kansas, and Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, while meats are pur- 
chased by Billy Ehlert, who has been 
buying steaks for Fred Harvey for 
fifty years. 

Some idea of Fred Harvey’s pur- 
chases may be gleaned from the 1952 
grocer’s bills which included 250,000 
dozen eggs, 4500 guinea fowl, 126,- 
000 pounds of sirloin steak, 20,000 
pounds of shrimp and 750 pounds 


of Dobosch Torte, a Hungarian 











This camera communicates. It sees as no other camera sees— 


and records the dramatic, the poignant, the inevitable moment in 


E. LEITZ, INC., 


468 FOURTH AVE 


exquisite detail. The Leica is practical. It is easy to use— 
you wind, focus, shoot. It will last you 10, 15, 25 years. See this 
camera, favorite of the great professionals—and of all 


who like to take fine pictures—at your Leica dealer's. From $151. 


» NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


Leica Cameras and Accessories 





pastry in great demand 
Santa Fe patrons. 
A new 


which 


among 


transcontinental train 
runs year in and year out 
vith a waiting list for every sailing, a 
ircumstance its owners attribute in 
no small part to its cuisine and diner 
service, is the California Zephyr 
maintained on the Chicago-San 
Francisco run by way of Denver and 
Salt Lake jointly by the Burlington, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and 
Western Pacific railroads. Featuring 
what it calls “food of the land,” the 
Zephyr specializes in California fruit 
products. Orange juice is made by 
the individual order, fresh straw- 
berries and asparagus are on the 
menu in March, while California 
Cranshaws, cantaloupes, 
casabas and Persian, together with 
Kadota figs and Imperial 
prunes, are listed in season. 
Zephyr bills of fare are indicative 
of the train’s progress from east to 
west and vice versa. Out of Chicago 
and through the Middle West on the 
Burlington lap of the run red snap- 
per soup and fried chicken are listed 
for dinner. At Salt Lake and Denver, 
where it passes through Rio Grande 
territory, Rocky Mountain trout are 
delivered every morning, and by the 
ume the passenger is rolling through 
Nevada and the Feather River Can- 


melons, 


Valley 


yon behind Western Pacific Diesels 
there are chow mein, abalone steaks 
and Olympia oysters. 

Because this train traverses one of 
the greatest of wild-game areas, its 
personnel has become proficient in 
preparing special dishes: wild duck, 
Nevada pheasant, venison 
even, on occasion, bear steaks. 

East of the Mississippi the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Seaboard Air 
Line have for many years been 
notable for fine food. Many of the 
Seaboard’s chefs, stemming as they 


and 


do from the Deep South, are reposi- 
tories of traditional family recipes 
which the railroad’s dining-car de- 
partment has been quite unable to 
assemble or codify, being based on 
“a little of this and a little of that” 
instinctively incorporated by the in- 
dividual artist. As a result, the line 
features a variety of regional dishes 
from genuine hand-fired 
Georgia hush puppies to deviled 
crabmeat, of chicken @ /a 
reine, Fernandian salad, Southern 
spoon bread and baked salmon Bis- 
cayne. One of the best (and far and 
away the biggest) sirloin steaks | 
ever encountered was served not 
aboard one of the Seaboard’s stream- 
lined Florida limiteds, but in the 
diner of the road’s overnight sleeper 


ranging 


cream 


Continued on Page 124 
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in town and country — 


supremely comfortable, 


luxuriously crafted slip-ons 


by Stacy-Adams... 


men’s shoes of distinction 


since 1875. 


No. 406, 407 — about $23.75 


At the nation’s finest stores 
— write, we'll tell you where 


STACY-ADAMS COMPANY, 


Easy Living 


~ tesesse™” 


Derr. H, Brockton €2, Mass. 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD.,N.Y. 
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eHERIZ...to see MORE << 


to do more...to have more fun 


Often the most interesting things to see and the most exciting 





In Minnesoto, rich in beauty spots and ploces of play, Indian tribes still observe the 
colorful ceremonials of their forefathers. In this picture some Chippewas are engaged in 
@ ritual dance. A wonderful way to see all Minnesota is to rent o new car from Hertz. 





On the west bank of the scenic Hudson, on the 
road from New York City to Albany, capital 
of New York, is the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, visited by thousands annually. 


In Crater Lake National Park in Oregon, 
Wizard Island rises 763 feet above the blue 
waters of Crater Lake, which is 83 feet deep 
Nearby is a famous lodge and campground 


HERTZ SERVICE: what it is, what it costs, how fo get it... 


What It Is 
cities and resort creas throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great 
Britain, Mexico and Switzerland 


What It Costs 


sota, the 24 hour daily rate of $8.00, plus 8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. 


Hertz is a rent-a-car service, international in scope, available in more than 500 


Here is o specific rate example: at the Hertz station in Minneapolis, Minne- 


Thus, the total cost for a trip of 30 miles in any one day is only $10.40, whether one person or 


five ride in the car. Rotes are lawer by the week. Rotes vary slightly in different sections of 


the country 

Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished Even on long trips, whatever amount you pay for 
additional gasoline and oil is refunded to you. Also, Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire 
ond Theft insurance and $100.00 deductible collision protection are included in the low rate— 
ul no extra cost 

How To Get it it's os easy os A-B-C to rent from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone 
directory under “H" for your nearest Hertz station; (B) show your driver's license ct the station 
and identify yourself; (C) step into a fine new cor and go! 

Advance Reservations To be sure of o car when you need it, locally or in some other 
city, it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any Hertz station will make o reservation for 
you, anywhere, for any time. Or, if you hove the correct Hertz station name and address at your 


Look in your telephone directory 


under “H 





things to do are found away from the beaten path. With a car from 
Hertz at your command you need miss nothing—and you actually 
see more, do more, and have much more fun. You can pick up your 
fine new car from Hertz when you leave, or rent it when you go 

by plane or train to the area you are going to explore. Either way, 
your vacation will be long remembered. The cost? ... 200 miles 

of sightseeing over a period of one week will cost in most 

Hertz cities as little as $49.00—or $9.80 per person if five ride— 
including gasoline, oil and proper insurance! 
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destination city, you can make your own reservations by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any 
railroad or airline reservation office will make a Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz 
Rail-Auto Plan or the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan at the time you purchase your railroad or airline 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your reservation and be sure you get Hertz service 
when you arrive at your destination. 


New Model Cars... Cors rented from Hertz are always current-model cars, of popular 
makes. The car you rent bears no Hertz identification— it is your private car, for an hour, a day 
or as long as you wish. 


Charge Cards Available ... Hertz Charge Cards (international in application) are issued 
to well rated business firms and individua's. The card serves as identification, eliminates deposit 
requirements, and provides credit privileges if desired. Air Travel 
Card Holders and Rail Credit Card Holders are accorded the same 
privileges extended to holders of Hertz Charge Cards. 


Additional Information ... For information on Hertz stations— 
anywhere—or for information on any detail of Hertz Service opera- 
tions, contact your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System, inc., Department 363, 218 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, lll.; phone: WEbster 9-5165. 
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YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY ABO 
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One of the sea’s immortal legends, a tragic saga 


of incredible folly and incredible courage 





TODAY the hazards of peacetime 
water-borne travel seem blissfully 


distant. Yet the most dramatic ship- 
wreck of all and the most costly in 
human life occurred in what gener- 
ally can be called the modern era. 
The Titanic, which killed 1513 people 
in April, 1912, was not greatly dif- 
ferent from the biggest ships of 
today. It was the misfortune of her 
victims that radio was not yet fully 
appreciated and that devices for 
detecting obstacles had not reached 
a practical stage. 

The destruction of the Titanic in 
two hours and 40 minutes cost 
$8,000,000. More shocking were 
the statistics on loss of life. Capt. 
E. J. Smith, the liner’s master, and 
78 per cent of his crew died. Theirs 
was the highest casualty rate of any 
group aboard. Next heaviest loss 
was among the third- 
class passengers; 58 per cent of the 


75 per cent 


second-class passengers were lost 
and 38 per cent of the first class; 75 
per cent of all the women aboard 
were saved, but only 52 per cent of 
the children. Of the men in second 
class, only 8 per cent were saved and 
of those in third class, 16 per cent. 
The scope of the general tragedy 
obscured the intimate, personal trag- 
edies. Twelve honeymoon couples 
sailed on the voyage. Every bride- 
groom died but one. An old German 
woman, emigrating to America, was 
saved but her two sons died, one of 
whom was wearing a money belt 
containing all the money the family 
had saved to start their new life. 
Survivors told of rowing away 


to spare themselves the horror of 


the cries of those in the water. 
There were stories that the people 
in the boats sang to shut out the 
moans of the luckless ones. They 


did not have to row far or sing long. 





Firanres 


Lifeboats pulled 

away half empty while 
1513 lives were lost, 
including the 

orchestra, which 
played on to the end. 


Within 40 minutes the clamor of 
the dying ceased; the North At- 
lantic took no longer to freeze out 
their lives. Later a vessel called a 
morgue ship cruised over the water 
where the Titanic met her iceberg 
and found many victims floating 
in their white life jackets. When the 
bodies were examined it was found 
that only one had drowned; the 
rest had been killed by exposure. 
The Titanic sailed on her maiden 
voyage April 10, 1912. She was the 
biggest ship in the world and the 
White Star Line was very proud of 
her; they thought she was also the 
safest. She had double bottoms and 
her hull was built in 16 watertight 
compartments which created the 
illusion that she was unsinkable. 
Aboard her were 2224 persons, in- 
cluding many celebrities who con- 
sidered it a privilege to be present on 
the maiden voyage of such a ship. 
The weather held fair and the 
Titanic raced westward from South- 
ampton. Her specialty was speed 
and she was making it. Three days 
out she got a wireless message from 
the Caronia stating, “Westbound 
steamers report bergs, growlers and 
field ice” im the steamer lanes. The 
Titanic held her speed. That after- 
noon she got another message from 
the Californian about three icebergs ; 
the Titanic wireless operator was 
busy with his accounts and thought 
it unnecessary to record it. A little 
later the Baltic called the Titanic and 
reported ice on the steamer track. 
This time the wireless man wrote 
down the warning and passed it to 
the bridge. It reached the master, 
who, under the most sacred law of 
the sea, was solely responsible for 
the other 2223 humans aboard. He 
showed it to J. Bruce Ismay, chair- 
man and managing director of the 
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line, who was making the maiden 
voyage. Chairman Ismay read it, 
put it in his pocket and went for a 
stroll on deck with no comment be- 
tween him and the skipper. Almost 
six hours later Captain Smith got 
around to posting the notice in the 
chartroom where it could be seen by 
the other officers concerned with the 
safety of the ship. In 38 years at 
sea, Captain Smith had never even 
seen an accident. 

At 10 p.m., by which time the 
Titanic was expected to be in the ice 
fields, her 46,000 tons were still 
hurtling along at 22 knots. 

At 11:30 the nearby Californian 
reported by wireless that she was 
stuck in the ice. The Titanic’s opera- 
tor told her he was trying to talk to 
Cape Race, that she was jamming 
his signals and requested her. to: 
“Shut up, shut up.” 

Ten minutes later lookout Fred- 
erick Fleet, shivering in his crow’'s 
nest, saw the big berg rushing at 
him. He gave the three yanks on the 
bell cord which mean “object in the 
water dead ahead” and confirmed it 
onthe phone to the bridge, specifying 
iceberg. The bridge, then commanded 
by the First Officer, did everything 
that could be done. It attempted the 
turn, gave the danger signal to the 
engine room, ordered Stop and then 
Full Speed Astern—but it was too 
late. 

The Titanic struck with so slight a 
shock that many aboard were not 
even awakened. With ice spilling on 
her foredeck she slid on past the 
berg and stopped at last. It was so 
trifling a blow that card players in 
the smoking room did not even lay 
down their hands when they saw the 
big hill of ice pass the windows. 

Captain Smith felt it and thought 
something might be amiss. He came 
out of his cabin. For a man who had 
been receiving iceberg warnings for 
nearly 15 hours, he asked a remark- 
able question. 

“What has the ship struck?” 

The seemingly slight collision had 
ripped open the belly of the Titanic 
for about 300 feet. Two hours and 
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40 minutes later the unsinkable ship 
had sunk. 

Meanwhile the customary per- 
formances of confusion, inadequacy, 
stupidity and selfishness, illumi- 
nated by acts of beautiful courage, 
ensued. The Titanic legend was born. 

For instance, there’s the story of 
Col. John Jacob Astor seeing his 
young bride to safety at the sacrifice 
of his own life. He placed her in a 
lifeboat, stepped back tapping 4 cig- 
arette on his fingernail, and said 
quietly, “Good-by, dearie. I'll join 
you later.” 

Benjamin Guggenheim, immacu- 
late in his evening clothes, is said to 
have remarked: “We've dressed up 
in our best and are prepared to go 
down like gentlemen.” 

The extent of the damage was dis- 
covered in a matter of moments and 
the officers seem to have had no illu- 
sions thereafter about keeping the 
ship afloat. There was no indecision 
on that score and no stubborn in- 
sistence on saving the ship at the 
risk of the passengers. Almost at 
once, on hearing that the Titanic 
was taking water, Captain Smith or- 
dered his radio shack to call for help. 

The distress signal in those days 
was CQD. SOS had just been con- 
trived as a better signal but was not 
yet in general use. The operators be- 
gan tapping CQD steadily. Before 
long they were desperately trying 
SOS as well. Within an hour of the 
collision the bridge was firing rock- 
ets, despite the bad effect of this 
visual evidence of danger on the 
passengers’ morale, and the process 
of lowering boats was begun even 
earlier. 

The fact that the lifeboat opera- 
tions of the Titanic were horribly 
mismanaged is inescapable. For the 
2224 people aboard, the Titanic pro- 
vided lifeboat accommodations for 
1178, about half those she carried 
on her maiden voyage and only 
about one third enough, had she 
been filled to capacity. In two hours 
and 40 minutes only 711 people 
managed to get into the boats, which 
means that 467 people were lost who 
might have been saved, and 1046 
people never had a chance from the 
moment they left the wharf. 

The launching of boats went slowly 
and badly because no boat drill had 
been held and boat stations had not 
been assigned to many of the crew 
Able seamen who should have 
manned the boats boarded them as 
and passengers, even 
manned oars and tillers. 
Many of the boats were only partly 
filled because it was difficult to con- 
vince many of the passengers that 
the unsinkable Titanic was going 
down. The most notorious incident 
was the launching of lifeboat No. 1. 


passengers, 
women, 
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Lovely creations in 
hand-blown crystal 
by Brice 


This fine old American maker of hand- 
blown, hand-cut lead crystal now offers 
these two sparkling designs in ex- 
quisite stemware for the tables of dis- 
criminating people. Both are available 
Write to 
Bryce for a descriptive folder and the 
name of the store nearest you 


in better stores everywhere 





Woodflower: This delicately 
beautiful shape may be yours in a 
seven-piece line which will add ele- 
gance and grace to your favorite table 
setting. Skilled artisans have hand-cut 
a light and lovely floral 
each flared bowl 


design into 





Aquarius: Never in a hundred 
years has Bryce created a design more 
brilliant 


The unusual stem is cut and 
polished like a jewel—the bowl is 
simple and delicate. You may buy this 
nine-piece line either in all clear crys- 
tal or with feet and bowls in smart 
new colors. See your nearest glassware 
You'll Bryce 
surprisingly reasonable. 


Bryee 


Brothers 


dealer tind prices are 





Company 
Mount Pleasant, 


Mt ts 
Pennsylvania ahs 


Fine Hand-Blown, Hand-Cut 


Lead Crystal Since 1841 


































































With a capacity of 40 persons, it was 
put over the side containing only 12, 
among them Sir Cosmo and Lady 


Duff-Gordon. It became known as 
the “Millionaires” Special.” 

Later efforts were made to recall 
some of the half-empty boats to res- 
cue aS many as possible of those 
stranded aboard the ship, but little 
came of that. Similarly, few people 


were saved from the water by boats 
with empty seats. In some cases the 
boat occupants beat off their drown- 


ing fellow humans with oars, and a 
few attempts by steerage passengers 
to get to the boat deck were stopped 
by pistol shots. From accounts of 





= > =. the disaster it appears that these peo- 
ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION ple were not even considered when 
IT 1S DIFFERENT! the boats were being launched. 

Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspé 

Peninsula, the mighty St. Lawrence 
River, thedeep swift-flowing Sague- | ‘ 
nav. the beautiful Laurentian Moun- | Selfishness and hardheartedness, in- 
tains, and the Eastern Townships, | dividual acts of sacrifice such as 
with their countless sparkling lakes 
and rivers. Visit the famous shrines | 
and churches of French-Canadaand | 
enjoy old-time hospitality in com- 


Against this dark background of 


Astor's shine the more brightly. 
Here are some others: 





Mrs. Isidor Straus started to get 


fortable modern inns and hotels. into a boat, then stepped back and 

To help plon your vacation, write for free road maps | . > . ‘ , 

ond booklets to:-Provincial Publicity Bureau, Porlia | chose to die with her husband. 

ment Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 Rocke f . . i si 

feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y A woman who was denied per 
LA PROVINCE DE mission to take her Great Dane into 


| a lifeboat refused to leave without 
| , 

|} him and went down with the ship. 
The bravest of all were some of the 


their hopeless posts deep in the ship 





| 
men of the black gang who stayed at 


keeping the-fires going to the last so 
that the Titanic might have power to 
wireless for help. With them were 
20 courageous engineers from the 
firm that built the Titanic. These 
shipbuilders made the maiden voy- 
age as Observers. Though they were 
not crew members and therefore not 
bound to any posts of duty, they 
promptly went to where they thought 
they could do the most good and 
where they had the least chance of 
survival, the deep interior of the 
ship. Every engineer was down there, 
122 feet below the boat deck, along 





with many firemen and_ stokers, 
when she dived to the bottom. 

Brave too were the ship's eight 

a musicians. The Titanic began going 

| down by the head very soon after 

‘“ she struck. As the liner dipped in- 

beside the exorably the musicians kept playing 

lively tunes, a form of music known 

* to that generation as ragtime. Be- 

Bol neath them the holds were flooding, 

and every crewman who could be 

spared from his normal duty and 

that makes | many who simply abandoned their 

» posts hurried to the open decks 

| where they had at least a fighting 

chance to save their skins. But the 

he Shamrock | musicians had no such freedom. They 

HOUSTON | remained steadfast to the strange 

code of show business, employing 


famous their talents to maintain morale, 


while they watched the deck slanting 
*World’s Largest Hote! Pool ominously. | 
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sound the trumpets... 
sing out with glee 


Here’s Britain's Best for "53! 


great British bicycles 
the RALEIGH 

the RUDGE 

the HUMBER 








For true cycling pleasure, trust the British to 
develop the finest precision-made bicycles in all 
the world. You'll find that most models of the 
Raleigh, Rudge and Humber come equipped 
with Sturmey-Archer variable speed gears, 2- 
wheel safety brakes, Dynohub self-generating 
lighting set and many other exclusive and 
unique features. 


For ease of handling, safety in action, and light- 
ness of construction, you'll find it hard to beat a 
Raleigh, Rudge or Humber. 

Made by Raleigh Industries, Ltd., Notting- 


ham, England . . . in the world’s largest and most 
modern bicycle plant 





For tree catalogue and dealers’ names, write to 


Raleigh industries of America, Inc., Dept. H, 669 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ripe Olives 
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As the Titanic sank, the choice of 
tunes changed from gay to solemn. 
Hymns and prayers replaced tin- 
pan-alley hits and gallant remarks. 

The bandsmen played on while the 
lights were going out and the freezing 
salt water sloshed around their an- 
kles. They shut their musicians’ ears 
to the frightful discord of animal 
fear and agony, of steam blowing 
off, of an enormous funnel cracking 
loose and smashing down upon the 
swimmers and of heavy machinery 
uprooting within the ship as she 
tilted up to 60 degrees. They played 
to the last and went down with the 
ship. A tablet in the Southampton 
public library commemorates them. 


Help was on the way to the 77- 
tanic within a few minutes after the 
collision. Her first CQD was heard 
by Cape Race and relayed. The 


steamers Mount Temple and La 
Provence heard it too, and all 
over the North Atlantic between 


New York and the tiny point in 
space where the Titanic met doom, 
ships and shore stations began tell- 
ing the story with dots and dashes. 
All nearby vessels but one turned 
toward the stricken liner and built 
up steam with double watches in 
their firerooms. Some that answered 
the cry for help were the Carpathia, 
Baltic, Olympic, Celtic, 
Parisian and Virginian. 


Asian, 


The one that did not was the only 
ship close enough at the moment of 
the crash to have saved all of the 
1513 people who went down with 
the Titanic or died in the water. She 
was the Californian, which lay mo- 
tionless in the ice no more than 19 
miles away, according to testimony 
at the investigation of the accident, 
and may have been even closer. 

The wireless operator on the Cai/i- 
fornian, it will be recalled, had been 
told by the Titanic to shut up earlier 
in the evening. He had laid aside his 
headset shortly after that and had 
just turned in when the first call for 
help was flashed. He slept all through 
the tragic hours following. At the 
time this appeared to some people 
to be a reprehensible business, but 
no blame could be fairly attached to 
the radioman, since he could not 
have been expected to remain on 
duty 24 hours a day. What seems 
incomprehensible now is that the 
Californian had made no provision 
for his relief. Granted that wireless 
operators were not plentiful in the 
infancy of Marconi’s invention, 
someone who could recognize the 
Morse code for CQD or SOS could 
have spelled the regular operator. 

Even worse was the Californian’s 
inexplicable when it 
received information in another 


conduct 


form. Testimony at investigations 

































into the sinking showed that the 
Californian had seen not only the 
Titanic’s rockets but the lights of the 
ship itself and that she had done no 
more than try to talk to the Titanic 
with a blinker. Californian officers 
admitted they had seen a ship which 
they thought was turning south and 
moving away; it was evidently an 
illusion created by the lights of the 
Titanic cutting out as she nosed 
over. The Californian was still idling 
nearby when the first of the rescue 
ships arrived at the scene. 

Lord Mersey, wreck commissioner 
in the investigation conducted by 
the British Board of Trade, minced 
no words about the Californian’s 
behavior. 

“The night was clear and the sea 
was smooth,” he pointed out. ““When 
she first saw the rockets the Cali- 
fornian could have pushed through 
the ice to the open water without 
any serious risk and so have come to 
the assistance of the Titanic. Had 
she done so, she might have saved 
many if not all of the lives that were 
lost. She made no attempt.” 

The only ship that reached the 
Titanic in time to do any good at all 
was the Cunarder Carpathia and 
she had to steam from 58 miles 
away with part of the run through 
broken The Carpathia ‘first 
sighted a Titanic boat at 2:35 A.M., 
after the Titanic sank. It was the only 


ice.. 


boat off the great masterpiece of the 
shipbuilder’s craft that carried a light 
efficient enough to be useful under 
the circumstances. The Carpathia 
took the first survivors out of the sea 
at 4:10 and then proceeded to pick 
up the rest of the boats. 

Despite their hours of exposure to 
icy air and freezing water, not very 
many of the survivors needed medi- 
cal help. Only seven were dead in 
the boats and only one died after 
The Carpathia’s captain 
buried them at sea and proceeded to 
New York, four days away. 

During those four days the inter- 
ested people on shore waited in 
dread and hope while the press as- 
saulted their minds with a wild mix- 
ture of fact and fiction. Wireless 
facilities were primitive and the 
exact knowledge of who was lost 
and who saved was not available 
until the Carpathia docked in the 
North River Thursday night, April 
18th, with some 30,000 people wait- 
ing at the pier, ambulances and 
stretcher teams standing by, and news 
photographers exploding their flash- 
light powder in the darkness. 

The story did not end there but 
inspired a novel, any number of short 
Stories, and a movie, which has 
been released. The Titanic 
remains fresh in memory to this 
day. 


rescue, 
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Here is a great and ancient English university turning out some of 


the world’s best-educated men and women. How do they 


study and how do they relax? A distinguished novelist paints a brilliant portrait of 


IT has been said that Oxford began in a monas 
tery and stayed there. It is the latter phrase that 
wants looking into. All ancient universities began 
in the teaching of monks and often in a cloister 
but few, existing today, keep any marks of it 
In Oxford, the curfew still rings on the big bell 
of Christ Church, Great Tom, from five to ten 
minutes past nine, and up to the last war the 
College gates were closed on the final stroke. 
From that hour no student within the walls could 
go out; every student outside had to knock on the 
door for entry and often pay a gate fine, 

The time in most Colleges has now been re- 
laxed, and the time of closing is ten. But the 
object ts still discipline 

An American student in Balliol, now a dis- 
tinguished American professor, once wrote a 


One 


I’ve got the claustrophobia blues, 
But that.don't worry, that don't confuse 
Vinety mad Englishmen dancing in the quad 
They trip the light fantastic on the green and 
springy sod 
The white man’s burden—they wear it like a 
euerdon 
Won in the service of the white man's God 
The college plan is monastic——from the air, the 
University appears still like one immense mon- 
istery concentrated in the midst of the long strag- 
gling town of Oxford. The College roofs make a 
pattern of ciose-built squares around courtyards 
(the “quads” or quadrangles of the song) from 


which no opening can be seen. Here and there 
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one catches sight of a chapel spire or the arches 
of a cloister. Down below in this town within a 
town, among its narrow medieval lanes, one 
College can be distinguished from another: 
but only by the immense walls, topped with 
barbed spikes, which shut them all in. And 
the barred windows, the heavy iron-studded 
doors, the battlemented gate towers, only en- 
force the sense of ancient and guarded founda- 
tions, designed to keep the stranger out and the 
novice in. 

The very curfew bell, Tom, was once a monas- 
tery bell—it came from the great Oxford Abbey 
of Osney at the suppression of the monasteries 
in the 1540's. 

Compare this strange fortress city with 
London, Paris, with any Continental university 
where the students live as they please in any 
lodging they can find, and where the university 
consists only of lecture rooms, a library and 
a staff of professors. Imagine Paris students 
locked in at nine, or arrested by the univer- 
sity police for being found in the street, after 
that time, without a gown. 

Yet | believe that American professor would 
admit cheerfully that his claustrophobia had 
compensations he would not have missed. I'm 
not thinking so much of the ninety mad English- 
men dancing in the quad. That might happen 
twice in a year, at the party given for the fresh- 
men in the winter term and after the College boat 
races in the summer, supposing that the College 
boat has distinguished itself; they are special 
events. The quad is usually a quiet and reserved 


place. If two men, at any moment, feel the need 


to carry on a private conversation from top win- 
dows on opposite sides of it, the ensuing silence 
is all the more emphatic. What one remembers 
is that withdrawn quietness and the long evenings 
of talk among friends in some room still further 
withdrawn—at a double remove from city bustle 
and the casual intruder. 

This is the common event of every day of the 
week and it is probably the most important thing 
that happens to a man at Oxford, especially to 
the poor scholar. Anyone who has come from a 
small crowded home will tell you of the physical 
hardships of study, the noise, the interruptions; 
there is no settled time of peace. The mere sense 
of being crowded prevents reflection. And re- 
flection, leisure, are at the very roots of a true 
education—not only to acquire knowledge but 
to think it over and especially to have plenty of 
that kind of absorbed talk which is thinking 
aloud. 

Meditation was the soul of monastic practice, 
and at Oxford if you go to Worcester College you 
can still see the row of cells maintained there 
for Benedictine monks from 1283. Undergrad- 
uates’ rooms nowadays do not look like cells 
what Oxford has kept of the monastic is not so 
much austerity or theology, but, as the American 
student found, something of the atmosphere and 
order which conduce to private thought. The 
ninety mad Englishmen, so far as they were mak- 
ing a right use of their University, danced less as 
a tribe than as uncelled solitaries, breaking for 
once the habits of contemplative reserve. 

One hears regrets for the medieval cell in all 


its austerity. But if Continued on Page 98 








SOBER AND SERIOUS, an under 


graduate (opposite page) turns up for 


the new term. In the secluded cosmos 
of Oxford he may park his bike out 
side his College by day, sing in his 
favorite pub at night; shop for books 
in High Street of an afternoon, of 
break away to romance his girl in a 
punt; dine in sterling-silver elegance 
and then cut loose at the Jazz Club 
study from ancient chained tomes, 
meet foreign students and learn about 
their lands, take his exercise like a 


gentleman at the weekly drag hunt 





Continued from Page 96 medieval Oxford had not 
largely disappeared (most of it fell down—it was 
worn Out) it would be judged unfit for habitation. 
And we should lose the chief beauty of Oxford 
today, the variety and richness of its architec- 
ture—it 1s a museum of every age from 1100. 

No one knows when Oxford began. It was not 
founded, it grew. And almost certainly the seed 
of it was in a gathering of pupils attracted by 
some noted teacher, perhaps a monk of Osney. 
At that time, about a thousand years ago, young 
scholars had begun to wander through Europe, 
often begging their way and looking for educa- 
tion wherever it could be found. Books and 
learning were so scarce that it might be necessary 
to go the whole width of Europe to find the one 
man capable of giving new light on a subject. 

All spoke Latin and all lectures were in Latin 
the world of learning was still international. 

Such students put up where they could, in 
cheap lodgings, the hostels of the abbeys, barns 
and ditches. There were no colleges or dormi- 
tories for them. A university was simply a place, 
as in Paris today, where lectures were given and 
some kind of official degree awarded. 

It was the age of the guilds 
tradesmen who joined together to regulate their 
industry and to keep up standards and prices. 
The University began as a guild of teachers who 
agreed among themselves to allow no one else 
to teach without their license. The first degree 
was a license to teach. 

We can imagine the first guild, the first Uni- 
versity of Oxford, as three or four Masters, giving 
instruction in their own rooms or in some build- 
ing borrowed from the church, to a few dozen 
young men of all qualities and conditions brought 
to this out-of-the-way village only by the reputa- 
tion of the teaching. 

It is probable that the villagers objected from 
the first to the enterprise. Villagers everywhere 
detest strangers. And as students increased 
throughout Europe, they became everywhere a 
danger and a nuisance. Even now in many coun- 
tries it is the students, especially those who live 
loose in the town, to whom agitators look if they 
want any trouble. They know the special irre- 
sponsibility of those whose only escape from a 
dull grind at the books is a street fight. 
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associations of 


We know from their songs, the famous collec- 
tion of Golias, that students, at least in the open 
universities, have always been the same. The men 
| saw once in Paris burning a bus and dancing 
in the street, or winding through the cafés in long 
snakes of follow-my-leader, singing ballads that 
have never been in print, nor are likely to get 
there, were the direct descendants of the c/erici or 
students who sang the same kind of song, made 
the same riots and suffered the same privations 
in the Middle Ages. 

The Goliardic songs, it is true, have reached 
print; but then they were written in Latin, and 
even now they are chiefly left there. But enough 
have been translated to give us the picture and 
to tell us of the miseries of the poor student as 
well as his joys and pieties. Consider this, from 
the Carmina Burana, a collection published in 
1883: 

Exul ego clericus 
Ad laborem natus 
Tribulor multotiens 
Paupertati datus 


Litterarum studiis 
Vellem insudare 
Nisi quod inopia 
Cogit me cessare 


Very roughly translated, this says, “An exile, I, a 
student, born to toil, am thrown by poverty into 
every kind of misery. I long to sweat over my 
books but want compels me to stop.” 

And he goes on, in five more versicles, to tell 
us that his rags are so rotten he is freezing and 
can’t even go to church, and to implore help 
from charitable persons— 


Ut vos Deus transferat, 
Ad regna polorum 

Ibi dona conferat 

Vobis beatorum 


“That God may take you into the kingdoms of 
the heavens, there to confer upon you the bless- 
ings of the Saints.” 

In England charitable persons did take pity on 
such poor wretches and founded colleges and 
halls (a hall is a smaller kind of college) where 
they could be fed and protected from their ene- 


BODY, MIND AND SOUI 


complex University there is training for the whole 


somewhere in the 


man. A rowing crew works off youthful energy in 
a practice run on the Isis. Students strolling to a 
lecture in the Hall of New College (which was 
new in 1387) walk past a hoary battlement and 
through a gate in the old town wall of Oxford. 
On the spiritual side, many churches with elab- 
orate stained-glass windows provide a setting 
that is deeply conducive to worship; the ex- 
ample at right, glowing softly in the north tran- 
sept of the Cathedral of Christ Church College, 
depicts St. Michael's victory over the hosts of evil. 


mies and themselves. Why this happened at 
Oxford rather than in Paris or any of the great 
universities of the Continent | don’t know. | 
suspect that in Oxford the problem was both 
more noticeable and more easily tackled. In a 
great city like Paris, the poor scholars were lost 
among the general poor of the slums, the rough 
were jailed or beaten by a police used to thugs. 
And there were thousands of students—the no- 
tion of housing them was not even thought of. It 
was too big a problem, at least for its time. 

But in Oxford there were both fewer students 
and their riots or misery were the most obvious 
nuisance in the place, a nuisance that forced 
attention while it was still manageable. So that, 
perhaps, if Oxford had not been given its special 
character so early it would not have had it at all. 

The first Colleges were founded in the 13th 
Century—for monks, and on the model of a 
religious house which Oxford, at least in its 
buildings, has kept ever since. University College 
dates from 1249, Balliol from 1263, Merton, the 
first to admit secular clergy (that is, non-monks), 
from 1266. 


Much is told of the Oxford eccentrics. It is not 
surprising that men became strange or mad in 
their gloomy cells, that there were fierce jeal- 
ousies and bitter, life-long feuds. The modern 
don—don is the general title for members of the 
University teaching staff—is usually married be- 
fore he is thirty and is more concerned in bringing 
up a family in these hard times than in private 
hatreds. But there is still a fine stock of odd fish, 
in full and half growth. For the truth is that men 
given to learning (which, since the days of 
Diogenes, is apt to forget material appearances) 
and to celibacy (which deprives them of the nurse 
that they require) are bound to grow into queer 
shapes. What are clean clothes, baths, food and 
decent lodging to a man whose body has become 
a body of thought and whose real home is the 
general sky of the universe of discourse? 

He lives even so, though perhaps he does not 
notice it, a more comfortable life than his fore- 
runner of seven hundred years ago. He can take 
his books to his room (it is reported of one 
present scholar that, to Continued on Page 100 





Continued from Page 98 get up his stairs, he 


climbs on books), and if he goes to the | niversity 


library he finds it warm and draftproof. 

The Doctor of 1150 or so was lucky to own 
two or three books (Chaucer, who allows him 
twenty, was two hundred years later), and if he 
used the library, he found it dark, cold and damp. 
Merton with its chained books, chained to pro- 
tect such rare and expensive property from 
thieves, still gives a good idea of a medieval 
library. Add to scarcity of books a prevalence of 
fever, skin diseases (no fresh food in winter) and 
insecurity of life, and we can correct some ro- 
mantic notions of the Age of Faith. 

Oxford is now made up of thirty-two seats of 
learning. For men, there are twenty-two Col- 
leges, two private Halls, two open Halls, and one 
Society, the last for students not wishing to live in 
College; and for women, four Colleges and one 
Society. Except for the private Halls, St. Anthony’s, 
and All Souls which consists entirely of Fellows, 
all these have very similar forms of constitution 
Though some are governed by Masters, some by 
Wardens, three by Provosts, others by Principals 
and Presidents, and Christ Church by a Dean, the 
difference between these College heads is in the 
name rather than the nature of the office. 

The women’s Colleges are all ruled by Princi- 
pals. The first two, Somerville and Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, date only from 1879, and for a long 
time there were all kinds of restrictions on women 
students, intended to keep them apart from the 
men. This was not only a relic of monastic 
prejudice; the argument was that if women 
wanted University teaching, they had better get it 
apart from the men. Oxford was not the place 
and higher education was not the time for a mar- 
riage market, Mixing men and women together 
would damage the werk of both 

This, of course, is often true. There are trag- 
edies and ruined careers, spoilt lives. Friends of 
mine, both men and women tuters who have 
devoted themselves to some promising student, 
tell me in indignant despair that he or she has 
gone to pieces over some “miserable love affair.” 

One must be sorry for them, but there were 
tragedies and ruined careers in the Middle Ages. 
Héloise was not a lonely case. And a love affair, 
even a tragic love affair, need not destroy the 
power of work; it may increase it. Tension, 
anxiety, disappointment, even misery, do not 
kill; it is not the people who avoid suffering that 
do the hard work in the world, or have the most 
happiness 

Nowadays most restrictions are done away with. 
Men and women visit each other in their rooms 


on equal terms and | Continued on Page 132 


OXFORD, an air view. The Colleges lie mainly to 
the right of the long street slanting from top left to 
bottom center—a storybook area thick with towers, 
spires and severe square structures from bygone 
times. The large rectangle, center, is Christ Church. 
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WHAT TO WEAR WHERE 


Sun Wear in Bermuda | an 


BERMUDA is a lot more than an island. It is much more than 20 square miles of singu- 
larly fortunate, sun-warmed real estate which lies some 600 miles southeast of New 
York. It is, to a good proportion of the 100,000 honeymooners and vacationers who 
visit it every year, a perpetually warm memory. It is, even remembered, a look—a 
subtle and charming blending of pink and blue, white-roofed houses with miles of 
empty, fine sand beaches, jutting coral cliffs and wind-swept cedar trees. And it is, per- 
haps most of all, a manner. This manner is as clean and bright as the landscape. It is a 
habit of ease without indolence, of hospitality without forwardness, of sophistication 
without snobbery, and of fun and entertainment without rowdiness. 

The Bermuda manner and Bermuda scenery make the place an ideal showcase 
where the very best in women’s sun fashions may be seen. Bright local colors encourage 
brightness and gaiety of costume. The rather casual Bermuda formality allows no 
letting down of appearance, no sloppy “anything goes” notions of fashion (Bermuda 
men, for instance, wear the traditional knee-length shorts, but with a jacket and tie). 
For a woman, this means that her wardrobe must be right, must be the one she would 
choose, ideally, for any sun resort. It will be made up of neatly styled sun dresses, 
sweaters and skirts, and shorts (knee length in town). For parties, she will have dressy 
summer cottons and cocktail dresses. For after dark, simple patio styles with an occa- 
sional more formal evening dress. The woman who has chosen the right clothes for 
Bermuda will find that they are also the right clothes for Florida, Maine, Cannes, 


Havana, California or wherever she chooses to go and relax in the sun. 
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1. The terrace of Fdmund Gibbons 


summer house, “Beach Cove,” 





is a bright Bermuda background for 
Mona McHenry and John Trimingham 
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bodice and a tiny collar and rhinestone . BS es ; 
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Miss McHenry’s dress, by Filcol, is 
of imported organdy, with an embroidered 


buttons. The skirt is very full and ~*~ 

4 
the wide yellow silk cummerbund provides ; 
colorful contrast. Ciner, La Tausea, 


Palter DeLiso accessories 
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2. Pink, the favorite color in Bermuda, 
turns up all over the island; houses, garden 
walls and hotels are all charming and 
mostly pink, The pink theme 

is carried further in this dress of imported 
gingham by Hannah Troy. The shirred 
bodice is trimmed with tiny buttons 

and the skirt is flared. John Frederics, 
Capezio, Wear-Right accessories, 
















By TONI ROBIN 


HOLIDAY Fashion Editor 


3. Mrs. Llewellyn Gibbons, 
ona breezy cliff above the famed 


Mid-Ocear Club beach at Tucker’s Town, 





wears a two-piece Bates cotton print 
fashioned into a gay blouse and 
pleated skirt by Korday. Midtown, 


Castlecliff accessories 


4. Whale Bay, typical of so many 

of Bermuda’s scenic secluded beaches, is the 
background for this red poplin two-piece 
outfit of middy jacket and shorts by 

White Stag. Vera, Monet accessories. 


5. “Beach Cove,” a strip of 
island belonging to the Edmund 
Gibbonses, is the setting for this 
two-piece Tootal linen outfit 

by Haymaker. The middy top is 

of black and white stripes and pants 
are trimmed with huge buttons. 


6. Trimingham’s is a treat— 
and so are other Bermuda 

shops filled with English 

fabrics Suitable for such 
excursions is Dora Degiarde’s 
two-piece Moygashel linen dress 
with navy halter. The skirt 

is embroidered with large red and 
blue coin dots. Monet, 

Madcaps, MM accessories. 














7. Afternoon parties are lively. Enjoying 

the happy doings are Mr. Tom Smith 

and Mrs. John S. Gladwin, wearing Lotte 

of Drewyn’s black halter top and checked ruffled 
skirt. Julianelli, Vogue, Castlecliff accessories. 

8. Tennis is a year-round 

Bermuda pastime. Mona McHenry 

wears Glen of Michigan’s printed cotton 

blazer, simple classic blouse and 

straight skirt. Madcaps, Vogue accessories. 

9. What to take home? This shopper 

at “Bamboo Gate” in Paget is cool 

in Tabak of California’s two-piece 

sleeveless dress with tucked top and straight skirt 
I. Miller, Ciner, Wear-Right accessories. 


10. Interisland hops are quick and easy in 
speedy motor launches. This commuter wears 


Korday’s white pique play suit, which 

is trimmed with black buttons and patent 
leather belt. Madcaps accessories. 

11. The charm of the horse and buggy 

remains. Mrs. Llewellyn Gibbons, seated, wears 
Holmes of California's blue-and-white cotton 
knit tweed ensemble. Mrs. John S. Gladwin, a 
Bermuda year-rounder, has on De De Johnson's 
straight-lined linen coat. Ledo, Ciner, 

Palter DeLiso, Mademoiselle, Wear-Right, 
John Frederics, Simon Bros. accessories. 

12. Black and white, always 

good fashion, makes a bold pattern 

against Bermuda’s coral reefs. The shorts 

by Jamison Classics are of sailcloth. 

The sweater is by Bernhard Altmann. Midtown, 
John Frederics, Symphony accessories. 





The biggest change about Bermuda today is an excellent 


one-—-it is easier to get there. You can still go by boat and relax, 
but the islands are now only a little more than three hours by air, 
and you can go either tourist or first class. The weather, of course, 
is fine—-warm enough in winter for golf and tennis if not for bathing. 
April is Bermuda’s own month. From May to November it can 
get pretty hot, but there’s always that steady, cool breeze and the 
ocean. There is a great range of accommodations—hotels, clubs, 
rooms, guesthouses and cottages for rent. You can spend on 
American Plan from as much as $28 per day to as little as $10. 
Bermuda transportation used to be confined to bicycles and car- 
riages, The war, with its Jeeps and trucks, changed all that, and 
Bermuda now has cars (one allowed to a family), and most of the 
bikes are equipped with motors. The horses and buggies are still 


there if you're feeling nostalgic, but they now cost $3.00 per hour. 


Most visitors get around on the bikes and by motor taxi. And it has 
made surprisingly little difference: the pace is almost unchanged, 
due to long habit, narrow roads and a strict 20-mph speed limit. 

Social life is unchanged too. Bermudians see a great deal of 
each other, but it’s still mostly local entertaining, carried on in the 
parish or the club, in gathering places like the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club in Hamilton or the golfers’ Mid-Ocean Club at Tucker's 
Town. And, in the most solid tradition of all, Bermuda people go on 
working. There’s a lot of wealth in Bermuda but absolutely no idle 
rich. That man waiting on you in Trimingham’s may well be named 
Trimingham, and Col. Ambrose T. Gosling may well sell you your 
bottle in one of his liquor stores. 

Bermuda is not a place likely to change quickly. The residents 
will continue to see to that and the visitors will continue to be 


properly appreciative. rie END 





13. At sunset, above Hamilton 
Harbour—an ideal daytime dress of 
multicolor plaid nylon by L’Aiglon. It 
has a sleeveless shirtwaist top and 
permanently pleated skirt. Lilly Daché, 
Wear-Right, Midtown, MM accessories. 


14. Arriving at the Bermudiana Hotel 
for the weekly Thursday-night dance 
are Mr. and Mrs. Noel Williams and Mrs. 
Llewellyn Gibbons (right). Mrs. Williams 
wears a plaid organdy dress by 

Ceil Chapman which has a high midriff 
and dolman sleeves. Mrs. Gibbons 
wears a slim Moygashel handkerchief- 
linen dress by Jacques Fath for Joseph 
Halpert, with an organza stole 
attached at one shoulder. Delman, 

I. Miller, Kramer, Ledo accessories. 


15. Informai cocktail parties, such 

as this one by the side of 

Mrs. Fenton Trimingham’s pool, are 

a regular island treat. Mrs. Noel Williams 
(seated) wears plaid silk shorts and 
beige blouse, both by Tina Leser. 

Mrs. Llewellyn Gibbons (center) has on a 
red knitted halter and gold print 

dirnd! by Nelly de Grab. Mrs. Fenton 
Trimingham is in a two-piece outfit by 
Patric of Miss America, which has 

a full brown and white gingham skirt 
and a bodice of cotton knit. The men 

of the party are Messrs. John Trimingham, 
Charles Ward and Colin Selley. 

Vogue, Bernardo, Evins accessories. 


16. “Old House” in Tucker's Town, 
the home of the Graham Gibbonses, is on 
the edge of the Mid-Ocean golf course 
and overlooks the Atlantic. 

Mrs. Gibbons (left) and her cousin, 
Mrs. Llewellyn Gibbons, are in outfits 
by Tina Leser. The white eyelet 

dress has a full skirt, simple bodice and 
is topped by a cashmere sweater. 

The two-piece dress on the right is of 
green slub cotton by Dan River 

and has a draped bodice and full skirt. 
Midtown, Ciner accessories. 
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17. The well-turned-out spectator at the 
Thursday-afternoon races at the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club wears a Botany flannel 

pea jacket and white, pleated washable 
Orlon-and-wool skirt by Korday; with it, a 
Bernhard Altmann sweater. Vera, 

Wear-Right, Midtown, Castlecliff accessories. 


18. The bicycle, now mechanized, 
remains the island’s most popular means 
of transportation. Top-ranking 

tennis player Mrs. William Brewer pauses 
with her bike at Red Hole slip 


wearing a three-piece outfit of Celanese 
Weathervane by Handmacher-Vogel. 
Bonnie Doon, Vera accessories. 


19. A stylish Bermuda beachcomber ts 
colorful in a seersucker outfit: by 

Stanley Wyllins of Beacon Hill. The yellow 
shirt, tailored like a man’s, has 

long sleeves and is trimmed 

with black stitching. The candy-striped 
knee-length pants have deep pockets 

and are topped by a wide cummerbund. 
Lilly Daché, Monet accessories. 
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The non-wilting vitality and freshness of our Tropi-Tex 
Worsteds are still without compare for lightness of 


weight, coolness and wrinkle-resistance, 


And the British Lounge Model—our exclusive tailoring 
construction — goes further to add the look of height, 
slenderness and composure to your appearance . . . qual- 
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Continued from Page 46 


out some of the old marks, seemingly. 
A tangle of whitened driftwood piled 
high above a cutbank showed that it 
had sometimes flooded. There were 
scuff marks across a strip of sand 
below the cutbank where some 
beavers had dragged sticks to use in 
building a dam. 

They had their dam finished, and 
the cutbank was partly undermined 
where they had started a tunnel to 
their nest. It was nothing to be proud 
of, as far as workmanship went. I 
had always heard that beavers had 
a sort of obsession for work, and 
spent all their time at it because they 
enjoyed doing it, but the dam didn’t 
show it. They hadn’t cut down any 
trees for it at all, though there were 
dozens of alder and willow saplings 
within easy reach. They had merely 
made it a tangle of dry sticks from 
the driftwood, most of them no big- 
ger than a lead pencil. The whole 
thing was so childish and flinisy 
that they had to weight it down with 
rocks to keep the creek from wash- 
ing it away. It was some sort of com- 
mentary on modern times, probably, 
but a man gets tired of having the 
same thing proved over and over 
again. It was time for me to go 
back, anyway. 

The company watchman was sit- 
ting in his chair by the door when I 
got back to the gate. There is always 
a certain trepidation about meeting 
somebody you haven't seen for 
twenty years, but he hadn’t changed 
much. He had always been grayish 
and scrawny, and he was merely a 
little grayer and scrawnier. He apol- 
ogized for being out when I came, 
and said he had been down arguing 
with some of the chicken-farm peo- 
ple who kept trying to sneak through 
the company fence and dump gar- 
bage upstream in the creek. He 
didn’t know why it meant so much 
to them to dump it upstream, and 
they hadn’t been able to explain it 
very convincingly themselves. Their 
main argument seemed to be that it 
was a free country and the creek be- 
longed to everybody, and the lum- 
ber company had no right to go 
around telling people what they 
could do and what they couldn't. It 
looked sometimes as if they couldn't 
stand to see anything in the country 
left as it had been before they got 
there. It preyed on their minds, or 
something. 

“There's not much left for them 
to worry about,” | said. “* Not around 
here, anyway.” 

“It’s no better up north,” he said. 
“There's highways crisscrossed all 
through the mountains up there. A 
highway into the mountains lets 


people see what wild country looks 
like, if they can find room to drive 
between the log trucks. Nobody ever 
figures that the wild country might 
not want to see what people look 
like. It’s like that old saloonkeeper 
up on the Columbia River that had 
himself buried in an Indian grave- 
yard when he died, because he'd de- 
cided that Indians were better to 
associate with than white people.” 

I remembered the story. Every- 
body had been deeply impressed by 
his wish to associate with Indians 
after he died. Nobody had thought 
to find out how the Indians felt 
about associating with him. It turned 
out that they were not impressed by 
the prospect at all. After he had been 
buried in their tribal graveyard, they 
moved all their graves somewhere 
else and let him have it all to him- 
self. Building a main highway into a 
wild country is like driving a red-hot 
poker into a tree and expecting the 
sap to start circulating in it. The 
living tissue of the tree draws back 
from it, and the sap goes on circu- 
lating around it; or else the tree dies. 

“There’s wild country left,” the 
watchman said. “More than you'd 
think, from the way they've fixed 
things down the creek below here. 
It’s not much different than it used 
to be, if you figure it right. You've 
got to figure it in time instead of 
mileage, that’s all. It used to take a 
day for a man to drive up here from 
the railroad with a team and wagon. 
You probably drove it in less than an 
hour, and you're surprised that it’s 
all built up. If you'll take a team and 
wagon and take out on some of these 
old corduroy wood roads into the 
hills for a day, the way you'd have 
done twenty years ago, you'll run 
into all the wild country you want. 
You may have to chop some logs out 
of the road and fight yellow jackets 
off the horses, but itll be wild. The 
animals and everything else.” 

“Not all the animals,” I said, and 
told him about the beaver and their 
scamped job of dam building up the 
creek. 

“They're Oklahoma beavers, I ex- 
pect,” he said. “Moved out from 
the Dust Bowl back in the hard 
times, more than likely. You've got 
to remember that they've been 
through a lot, and that it don’t do 
any good to stand around and criti- 
cize. What they need is help. You 
ought to have chewed down a few 
trees for "em, to get “em started off 
on the right foot.” 

It was not the first tribute to the 
Oklahoma temperament I had heard, 
though most were less indirect. 
“Are they as bad as that?” I said. 

“We're none of us perfect,” he 
said mildly. “They're not exactly the 

Continued on Page 110 
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GOLF'S GREATEST BALL 


SPALLING DOT > 


The perfect compression to get great- 
est yardage out of a hard-hitter’s 
swing. Powered by ‘“‘Tru-Tension” 
Winding with tough Tempered Thread 
for uniformity, distance, sweet feel, 
and that famous DOT click. 








with these sensational new clubs — 


This is a promise, a big promise .. . 


These new Spalding clubs will do more 
to save you strokes than any clubs you 
have ever played! 


With these clubs you have the near- 
est thing to complete shot control ever 
devised. They’ll lift your game closer to 
perfection ... start you on your way to 
lower scores, easier, more consistently, 


Using an entirely new and exclusive 
formula, perfected after 25 years’ re- 
search, Spalding creates these clubs 
with centers of gravity in absolutely 
coordinated sequence. Every wood, 
every iron, has identical contact feel! 


The playing results of this scientific 
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discovery are spectacular . . . open up 
opportunities for greater enjoyment of 
the game than has ever been possible. 
In widespread “preview” tests, profes- 
sionals report that in case after case 
members’ handicaps were reduced by 
one-third and more! 


Swing these new Spalding Top-Flites 
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Continued from Page 108 

kind of company I'd pick to be ship- 
wrecked on a desert island with, but 
there’s points about ‘em. I had a 
crew of sixty of ’em fighting a little 
brush fire in some second-growth 
timber on Thief Creek last fall, and 
they were as conscientious as any- 
body could ask in a lot of ways 
Paydays and mealtimes they never 
missed. They even fought fire off 
and on, till it got within about three- 
quarters of a mile of °em. Then they 
dropped everything and legged it 
out of there at a gallop. Well, they 
have to learn. It takes time.” 

“It sounds as if it might take a lot 
of it,” I said. “More than either of 
us will ever see, probably.” 

“Pve seen ‘em come in like this 
before,” he said. “Some as bad, and 
some worse. They spread back into 
places like this and dumped garbage 
and slashed trees and strung fences 
and tore up grasslands and fixed 
everything around to suit themselves 
Then they got old, and their kids 
grew up and moved away somewhere 
else and sent for ‘em and a lot of "em 
died out, and now they're all gone. 
They never last. They think they will, 
but they never do. They swarm in 
here with their car wrecks and belly- 
aches and litters of children, and 
they pile in to fix the whole country 
over, and it civilizes “em in spite of 
themselves. Then they pick up and 
go somewhere else to show it off. 
I may live long enough to see it here 
yet. Hell, lots of people live to be 
over ninety nowadays. It'll happen, 
anyway.” 

It was looking past externails to an 
underlying purpose in the country, 
whether it was the right one or not. 

And it may have been the right one. 
Years before, when ! was timekeeper 
for a Greek extra gang on the old 
Deschutes Railroad, the foreman of 
the outfit used almost the same terms 
in trying to explain about some 
squabble that had got stirred up 
among the men. The details were a 
little involved, and he finally brushed 
them aside and attacked the root of 
the problem. 

“The trouble with these fellows is 
that they ain’t been over here tn 
this country long enough to know 
anything,” he said 

He was Greek himself, from some 
small coastal village in the province 
of Corinth. He had left home when 
he was young, because of some 
parental difficulty: he had sneaked 
his father’s muzzle-loading pistol 
out to see how it shot, and the load 
of slugs and scrap iron tore all the 
bark off two of the old man’s best 
olive trees, so he ran away to keep 
from being skinned alive. “All these 
fellows know is how things are back 
in the old country. They think that’s 
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all they need to know, and it ain't 
anything. They ain't civilized back 
in the old country.” 

The idea that an expanse of East- 
ern Oregon sagebrush where horse- 
Indians still wandered around living 
in tepees and digging camass could 
represent a higher stage of civiliza- 
tion than the land that had cradled 
Sophocles and Plato was so startling 
that I laughed. 

“Well, it’s the truth,” he said, 
“them people in the old country 
aint civilized. They don’t know what 
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it is to be civilized till they’ve been 
over here awhile. It takes a long 
time for some of ‘em.” 

“You ought to be civilized by 
now, anyway,” I said. “You've been 
over here a long time.” 

“If IT was, | wouldn't be out in a 
place like this,” he said. “I didn’t 
say this country got people civilized. 
| said they found out what it was 
like to be civilized, that’s all. That’s 
as far as I’ve got.” 

It did work out to some kind of 
system. The older generation found 
out what civilization was; the younger 
absorbed it, and moved away some- 
where else to show it off: Joaquin 
Miller from his parents’ farm in the 
Willamette Valley to Canyon City, 
and to England, and to his final 
exhibitionistic years in California; 
Edwin Markham from Oregon City 
to California and to his end in New 
York; John Reed from Portland to 
New York and Mexico and to his 
tomb in Red Square in Moscow. .. . 

Continued on Page 112 
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Continued from Page 110 
Civilization? At any rate, it 
something. 

I got a camera from the car to 
take some pictures of the old logging 
camp buildings. It was not difficult 
to pick out the one we had lived in 
from the stories my mother had told 
about it. It was the one with the 
high front porch; she had told about 
two drunk half-breed Indians rolling 
and fighting under it one night on 
their way home from town, and 
how she lay in bed listening while 
one of them beat the other to death 
with a rock. She was alone in the 
house; my father was away at a 
teachers’ conference in Roseburg, 
the county seat. 

The watchman looked the camera 
over, and said he had been intending 
to get one himself. He wanted to 
take some pictures of the ccuntry 
to send his son, who lived in Holly- 
wood. 

“San Fernando, I guess it is, but 
it’s the same thing,” he said. “He 
works in Hollywood. He’s got one 
of these television shows, Know 
Your Neighbors, or something like 
that; interviews with people, and 
things like that. He’s doing well at 
it, but it don’t leave him much time 
for anything else. He can’t get away 
much. It'll be a big thing some of 
these days, but you have to stay with 
it. If you don’t you lose out.” 


was 


The country north through the 
Willamette Valley is lovely in the 
spring, with long expanses of green 
meadowland and flocks of sheep and 
dairy herds and clumps of wild apple 
and plum and cherry flowering 
against the dark fir thickets along the 
streams. The towns have a certain 
New Englandish look about them, 
emphasizing a difference between 
their culture and that of the country 
around them that has existed from 
the earliest days. The townspeople 
came originally from New England, 
and were traders and small mer- 
chants and artisans. The settlers in 
the rural areas were mostly open- 
country cattle raisers from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Kentucky. The two 
cultures have never mixed, and there 
has been little sympathy or under- 
standing developed between them. 
Each is admittedly indispensable to 
the other: country people need 
towns, and towns have to live on the 


Missouri, 


country, but there is not much en- 
thusiasm in accepting the necessity. 

A highway turns east from Salem 
across the Cascade Mountains by 
the Santiam Pass, following an old 
toll road built by cattlemen in the 
1850’s as a driveway by which to 
move their herds from the Willam- 
ette Valley to the open-country 
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sagebrush and bunch-grass ranges of 
Eastern Oregon. It couldn't have 
looked like much of a move, as far 
as appearances went. The Willamette 
Valley grasslands are green, luxuri- 
ant, well-watered, and usually open 
for grazing throughout the entire 
year. the mountains the 
country 1s arid, colorless, baked dry 
in summer and whipped by blizzards 
in winter, its sparse clumps of whit- 
ish-green bunch grass not sodded, 
but spaced out two or three feet 
apart from each other with naked 
red earth between each 
clump, or sometimes hidden so close 
among the sagebrush roots that an 
outsider will wonder cattle 
turned out on it are managing to 
keep alive, when they may have been 
put there to fatten for market. There 
is not much nutriment in grass that 
has had too easy a time of it; it will 
keep cattle alive, but not put weight 
on them. The bunch grass, which 
has had to fight for every inch of its 
growth, is far superior in nutritive 
value to any of the deep sod grasses 
west of the mountains. There might 
be some suspicion of a moral. back 
of this, except that cattlemen are not 
interested in the moralistic aspects 


East of 


showing 


how 


of the subject. Nor are their cattle. 


Last April I drove east by the 
highway over the mountains through 
Santiam Pass. Deep snow all through 
the pass and in scattered drifts far 
down into the timber. Blue Lake 
down in a deep basin to the south, 
still and deserted; the snow roofs of 
the summer cabins looked peaceful 
and attractive. Not a living soul in 
any of them. Mount Washington 
towering back of the lake, its huge 
snowy peak striking into the blue 
sky like a spear. Snow in patches 
even below the level where the fir 
timber changes to yellow pine; salal 
bushes in bloom among the pines, 
hanging full of little pink bells like 
heather, old 
under them splotched with 
pale yellow where their pollen had 
No wild life in the fir timber, 
birds. A magpies 
among the pines, and a tiny lilac- 
throated hummingbird working on 
the salal blossoms. 


the shallow drifts of 
snow 


shed. 


not even few 


Near where the 
pine thins out into scattering juniper, 
a little town called Sisters, where 
sheepmen used to load their pack 
trains for the camps in the moun- 
tains; remote, quiet and dusty, a 
movie theater showing some tired 
B-Western picture. A youngster of 
about sixteen at the gas station gave 
me some directions about roads, and 
then said, “What 
look like?” 

North through the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation. Open juniper 


Continued on Page 115 
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Continued from Page 113 
ind grassland, the timbered Cascade 
Mountains off to the west, a few cat- 
tle and some scattering wheatfields 
The agency was about the same as it 
was twenty years ago: the store and 
gas station probably new. Some 
young Indians in a car, apparently 
from Klamath or somewhere south, 
on their way to a spring salmon fes- 
tival at Celilo on the Columbia 
River. | noticed that a couple of 
them had their hair marcelled, ap- 
parently to get rid of the Indian 
straightness. It didn’t seem much of 
an improvement. Until recent years 
there were only dirt roads through 
the reservation, and it was even 
lonelier than it is now 

North to the Columbia River 
at Celilo. It was late afternoon, and 
twenty years had not changed it 
much: the gigantic blue shadows 
reaching down from the gray-black 
cliffs over the white sand and dark 
water were still enough to make a 
man catch his breath and forget to 
let go of it. No picture can do what 
the place itself does; the pen-and-ink 
drawing that Theodore Winthrop 
made of it for his The Canoe and the 
Saddle in 1860 comes no farther from 
it than any of the modern photo- 


graphs. They all miss the intensity of 


tones, and the scale—the cliffs a 
thousand feet high, the shadows 
half a mile deep and twenty miles 
long, the rapids thundering spray 
into the air higher than a man can 
see. The houses scattered in the rifts 
of cold sunlight have a helpless look, 
as if the whole thing stunned 
them 
The salmon festival appeared to 
be all over with. Several dozen out- 
of-state cars were pulled up along- 
side the old Indian village (a huddle 
of unpainted board shacks along 
the river, dirt-floored and com- 
pletely unsanitary, which seem now 
o have become merely a show piece: 
e Indians live in some large white 
ugated-iron barracks on higher 
ground, which look very clean and 
thoroughly dull) and tourists were 
poking around asking questions of a 
few middle-aged Indians, with some 
squaws watching from an old Cadil- 
lac sedan. They had on their best 
clothes, and seemed prim and a little 
self-conscious. It couldn't have been 
much of a salmon festival. In the old 


days, the centerpiece of a salmon 


festival was always a wagonload of 


canned heat, and the ceremonies 
usually wound up in a big free-for- 
all fight. It was a little dangerous 
sometimes, but the guests did have 
something to talk about for the rest 
of the year 

The river seemed muddy, pos- 
sibly because of blasting down- 


stream for the foundations of a new 


hydroelectric dam at The Dalles. 
When finished, it will back the river 
up so there will no longer be any 
rapids, or any salmon fishing either 
Probably it is as well. It can’t be 
goed for human beings to live as 
anachronisms, and a salmon festi- 
val that has to restrict itself to 
merely serving salmon is too mean- 
ingless to keep on with. 

South through the Sherman 
County wheatfields to Antelope. 
The wheat towns remain unchanged, 
at least: no new buildings, the old 
ones all still standing, though some 
seemed vacant. The great divisions 
of color in the wheatfields were beau- 
tiful: bright green winter wheat, 
black summer fallow, white stub- 
ble, running long curves and undu- 
lations across the ridges to the sky 
line and into the gray sagebrush to 
the south. A flock of sheep grazing 
along a little creek bed at the edge of 
the sagebrush, with the herder’s 
camp wagon drawn up behind a 
clump of junipers; not much of a 
camp wagon, merely a small high- 
wheeled trailer with a stovepipe 
stuck through the roof. The herder 
came out and stopped to talk for a 
minute: an elderly man, gray and 
stocky and taciturn. He complained 
of the long winter, which had been 
hard on the sheep, and offered to 
trade his high-powered rifle for my 
22 pistol, because there was no 
longer anything around that a man 
could use a high-powered rifle on. 
He had herded sheep most of his 
life, he said, and didn’t mind it. A 
man could get used to anything. It 
was easier nowadays, with cars and 
radios, than it had been. He had a 
radio in his camp wagon, and liked 
to listen to it, except the commer- 
cials, which made him want to buy 
things when he was miles from the 
nearest town and couldn’t. His son 
was in college, he said, studying 
law; in Los Angeles 

Antelope had not changed in ap- 
pearance since | lived there as a 
youngster. It was still a quiet, gray- 
ish little town with tall poplars lining 
the streets and a creek valley spread 
out below it. The only thing differ- 
ent was the people. They had been 
mostly Indians and Highland Scots 
big lumbering men, some with the 
reddest hair | have ever seen, who 
talked English tn a curious half- 
falsetto tone, when they could talk 
it at all. The only languages one 
commonly heard on the street were 
Gaelic and Chinook jargon. It had 
been a homesick experience, trying 
to get used to them at first. Now it 
was a homesick feeling not to find 
any of them left 

The newspapers had a follow-up 
story about the salmon festival at 


Celilo. There were a few touches of 
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the old tradition in it, after all; ac- 
cording to the reports, some of the 
guests got drunk and got to fighting, 
and the venerable Celilo chief got 
poked in the jaw and was confined to 
his bed, feeling terrible. The stories 
gave his age as somewhere around 
eighty-two. It must have been all of 
twenty-five years ago that he ap- 
peared as a witness in a Federal- 
court hearing involving some old 
fishing-rights treaty, and gave his 
age as eighty-eight. Still, anybody is 
entitled to feel younger at a party 
than at a Federal-court hearing. 


... South to Bend. The road fol- 
lows the high country along the rim 
of the Deschutes River canyon, with 
a view of all the big snow peaks to 
Mount Adams, Mount 
Mount Hood, Mount 
Washington, the Three Sisters, 
Broken Top. Sometimes, when the 


the west 


Jeffers yn, 


air is clear and the wind from the 
north, you can see Mount Shasta to 


the south. A man working in this 
country during the summer falls 
into the habit of counting these 
peaks from the north to south regu- 
larly every day, and watching to see 
how their snow lines are holding out 
against the heat 

In the irrigated lands north of 
Bend, there were ring-necked pheas- 
ants all along the road. They stay 
close to it, Knowing that it is against 
the law to shoot from a public high- 
way, but not knowing enough to 
keep out of the way of traffic. I 
counted eight that had been killed 
by cars, in ten miles. 

The general notion about com- 
pany towns is that they are ugly, 
spirit-destroying, and deliberately 
sordid and monotonous. Bend and 
Klamath both sawmill 
towns, dominated by big lumber 
companies. They are the two loveli- 


Falls are 


est towns in Eastern Oregon, and 
perhaps in the entire West. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in California 
that can come anywhere near either 
of them. 


Southeast to Lakeview. The 
road from the Deschutes River into 
the Great Basin is through two great 
national forests, the Deschutes and 
the Fremont, with pine timber for 
miles on both sides of it. There are 
ice caves off to the north a few miles, 
probably originally blown into some 
body of molten lava by imprisoned 
steam, and not much to see. A cave 
is a hole in the ground, and ice is ice. 
The short dark-colored underbrush 
among the pines is used as summer 
grazing by the cattle herds east in 
the Great Basin, its foliage being 
highly esteemed for its meat- building 
properties. The stockmen call it 


chamisa; erroneously, since it bears 
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no resemblance to the chamisa of 


Arizona and California, which is 
worthless as forage, is pale gray in- 
stead of dark, and grows only on 
ground open to the sun, never in 
woods. 

This been 
notably accurate in picking names 
for things. The little blue-flowered 
ground plant known here as “‘fila- 
the least like the 
afilerilla of the Southwest, and is not 
even the same botanical species. No- 


country has never 


ree” is not in 


body could possibly confuse the 
two, one being a flowering plant and 
the other a flowerless grass, so the 
misnaming must have been accom- 
plished in the dark, or maybe it was 
mere cussedness. There are dozens 
of similar cases. The Douglas fir is 
not a fir, but a spruce; the Port Or- 
ford cedar is not cedar, but a sub- 
species of redwood; the sagebrush is 
not sage, but wormwood. Some local 
breeds of trout are really grilse, what 
the restaurants serve as filet of sole is 
either sea perch or flounder, and 
their lobster (which has no claws, 
merely antennae) is probably some 
kind of 

There are a few little towns 


overgrown prawn. 

scattered along this corner of the 
Great Basin: Silver Lake, Paisley, 
Valley Falls. They are old and a long 


way apart, with a subdued sort of 


charm about them—gray poplars 
lining the streets, old houses set 
back against the willows along the 
creek, lilacs and bleeding-heart and 
white iris coming into bloom behind 
the gray picket fences. The little 
creeks hurry past bright and swift 
and eager, though there is nothing 
much for them to hurry to. Since the 
waters of the Great Basin have no 
outlet to the ocean, the only end its 
creeks can look forward to is stag- 
nation in some of the alkali lakes 
down in the desert. 

One of the towns had a small 
roadside lunch stand run by an eld- 
erly couple who had owned a cat- 
tle ranch in one of the valleys back 
in the old wagon-freighting days 
The old gentleman came out and 
visited while | had lunch. He was 
bright, alert, and quiet-spoken. No- 
body would have guessed him to be 
much over fifty, though he must 
have been considerably past that to 
have been running a cattle ranch so 
far back. He spoke of some of the 
old wagon-freighters, and said he 
had lost his ranch in the depression, 
and had been in the country so long 
he couldn't bring himself to strike 
out for a new one. There was no 
chance of starting over again where 
he was; all the small ranches had 
been wiped out in the bad times, and 
the country had fallen into the 
hands of four or five big cattle 
syndicates, which ran it to suit them- 
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selves. They had everything bought 
up—homesteads, small ranches, 
Government land leases—and they 
hung onto it. A small outfit would 
not stand a dog’s chance trying to 
buck them. They were the main rea- 
son that the town was dead. With 
the syndicates sitting on everything, 
there was nothing for new people to 
come in for. 

“They must bring in some busi- 
ness themselves,” I said. “You can’t 
run cattle outfits that size without a 
payroll.” 

“It don’t amount to much,” he 
said. ““Not the way they run things, 
with cross fences and branding 
chutes and trucks and tractors and 
everything done by machinery. 
When they hire a cowboy, they 
don’t ask him if he can stay on a 
horse or handle a rope. What they 
want to know is whether he can re- 
pair a truck and dig postholes. In 
the old days, any of those outfits 
would have kept seventy or eighty 
men on regular. Now they get by 
with a dozen apiece; fifteen, maybe. 
They pay ’em well, I hear. More than 
they’re worth, to my notion. Most 
of ’em couldn’t work for me for 
nothing. Assembly-line mechanics, 
that’s all there is to “em.” 

We talked about men we had both 
known. One had started a bootleg- 
ging business in a small sheep town 
up north, and when things began to 
slow up and the businessmen began 
to close down and move out, he de- 
cided to take over all their businesses 
and run them himself, to keep the 
place going. Now, in addition to his 
bar, he ran the drugstore, the gro- 
cery, a hay and feed business and 
the barbershop, besides handling a 
small line of dry goods, notions, 
plumbing supplies and fuel. He also 
repaired shoes, sold hunting and 
fishing licenses, ran a branch of the 
county library, and was agent for a 
laundry and dry cleaner in one of the 
bigger towns. 

“| hope he stands it, handling all 
that,” I said. “‘He must be old by 
now.” 

“A man will stand a lot to hang 
on in a place he’s got used to,” the 
restaurant man said. “Anyway, he’s 


not old. He can’t be much over 
sixty.”” 

All the Great Basin is high 
country. The altitude of the flat- 


lands around Picture Rock Pass is 
over 4000 feet, and the mountains 
are twice that. In the short timber 
northeast of Picture Rock Pass are 
mule deer; to the southeast, around 
Hart Mountain, there are antelope. 
In between, lying under the huge 
hundred-mile length of mountain 
scarp known as the Abert Rim, is a 
chain of big alkali lakes—Silver 
Lake, Summer Lake, Abert Lake, 








Goose Lake. Some are over thirty 
miles long. During cycles of scant 
rainfall, they are dry beds of white 
alkali, as they were during the 
1930's, and in 1858 when Lieutenant 
Philip H. Sheridan camped in the 
area on some obscure Indian cam- 
paign. When the cycle turns, they 
run full of water again, as they are 
beginning to do now. The water is 
too alkaline for any use except as 
scenery, and Abert Lake has a pro- 
nounced odor, but it is pleasanter to 
live with than the dust clouds, and 
the uselessness seems a small thing 
when the great flocks of wild ducks 
and geese and black-headed trum- 
peter swans begin to come down on 
it in their northward migration every 
spring. 

There is something wild and 
freakish and exaggerated about this 
entire lake region in the spring. The 
colors are unimaginably vivid: deep 
blues, ferocious greens, blinding 
whites. Mallard ducks bob serenely 
on mud puddles a few feet from the 
road, indifferent to everybody. Sheep 
and wild geese are scattered out in a 
grass meadow together, cropping the 
grass side by side in a spirit of com- 
plete tolerance. Horses and cattle 
stand knee-deep in a_ roadside 
marsh, their heads submerged to the 
eyes, pasturing the growth of grass 
underneath the water. A tractor 
plowing a field moves through a 
cloud of white Mormon sea gulls, 
little sharp-winged creatures, no big- 
ger than pigeons and as tame, fol- 
lowing the fresh-turned furrow in 
search of worms. A flock of white 
snow geese turning in the high sun- 
light after the earth has gone into 
shadow looks like an explosion of 
silver. 

The black-headed swans trumpet- 
ing sound like a thousand French 
taxi horns all going at once. If you 

happen to be close when they come 
down, the gigantic wings sinking 
past into the shadows will scare the 
life out of you. It is no wonder 
that the Indians of this country 
spent so much of their time starting 
new religions. 

. Frenchglen, Steens Mountains. 
Nobody hears much about the Steens 
Mountains. They are near the south- 
eastern corner of the state, a 10,000- 
foot wall separating the Great Basin 
on the west from the tributaries of 
the Snake River on the east. There 
is a wild-game refuge in a creek val- 
ley along the western rim, with ante- 
lope and pheasants and flocks of 
wild ducks and geese scattered all 
through it. 


. The little lake high up in the 
mountains looked about as it did 
when we used to ride up over an old 

Continued on Page 120 
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Continued from Page 118 
wagon road in the late summer to 
fish for speckled trout. It was small, 
not over a quarter of a mile long, 
and not shown on most maps at all. 
The thickets of dwarf cottonwood 
around it had not grown or dwin- 
dled, the water was rough and dark 
and piercingly cold, and the remains 
of old snowdrifts in the gullies back 
of it still had the curiously regular 
shapes that looked, at a little dis- 
tance, like spires and towers and 
gables in a white town. There was no 
town anywhere near; the closest was 
over a hundred miles away. It 
looked as quiet as it always had at 
sundown—the dark water, the 
ghostly cottonwoods, the scrub wil- 
lows along the bank, a few scrawny 
flowers spotting the coarse grass. 
About dark, a wind came up, and it 
began to rain and kept it up all night. 
By morning it had eased up a little, 
but the wind was stronger and it 
was spitting sleet. Being snowed in 
in such a place was not a tempting 
prospect. I loaded the soggy camp 
rig into the car, turned it around 
gingerly in the mud, and headed out. 
There was a sheep camp in the 
cottonwoods at the head of the lake 
where the the 
mountain. The camp tender was 
striking camp.to pull out, the tent 
hanging limp on the ridgepole and 
flapping cumbrously when the wind 
struck it, the pack mules standing 
humped against the grains of sleet 
and gouts of foam from the lake 
that kept pelting them. The sheep 
were already on the way out; they 


road turned down 


were jammed so close together down 
the road that it was impossible to get 
the car into it. | stopped, and the 
herder called his dog and went ahead 
to clear a lane through them. 

It was slow work trying to crowd 
them off into the cottonwood thicket 
and there was open ground beyond, 
so | waved to him to drive them on 
through to where they would have 
room to spread out. He nodded, and 
came back to stir up the tail-enders. 
It was not a big herd; three hundred, 
maybe, mostly old ewes, hardly 
enough for two full-grown men to 
be spending their time on. He got 
the tail-enders started, and stood 
back and dropped the cottonwood 
branch he had been urging them 
along with. I expected him to say 
something, but he looked away, 
watching the dog round up a few 
He about forty, 
heavy-boned and slow-looking and 
bashful, as if he was trying to avoid 
being spoken to. It struck me what 
the reason might be, and I took a 
chance on it. 

*¢ De Vascondaga, verdad ?” \ said. 

That was it. He had been trying to 
dodge around admitting that he 


stragglers. was 
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superior performance under all conditions 
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ENJOY A FLORIDA 


LUXURY VACATION 


For as low as 3 per day per person 





For a really different vacation, 
live informally and casually in 
Fort Lauderdale’s newest, most 
luxurious oceanfront hotel and 
apartments, The Marlin Beach, 
at a fraction of winter rates! 


GUARANTEED WEATHER 


We're prepared to GUARANTEE the 
weather! Room rent free any day the 
temperature goes over 91 degrees! (Av- 
erage temperatures 85 to 88 degrees.) 
Nights are a cool 74. Around the clock 
refreshing trade winds breeze in from 
the Atlantic. 


EXCELLENT SWIMMING 
Plus Finest Deep Sea Fishing! 


Enjoy our fresh water private pool, or 
step to the nation's clearest,most spark - 
ling surf. Water skiing, deep sea fishing 
for the abundant marlin and sailfish, 
dancing, golf, tennis, our own spectacu- 
lar lounge and dining room . . . every 
vacation activity. 


SPECIAL RATES... 


. from May 1 to November 15 for 
these oceanfront accommodations. Hotel 
rooms $3.00 per person double occu- 
pancy; efficiency apartments from $10 
per day total for 1 to 3 occupants; 
bedroom apartments from $12 per day 
total for 1 to 4 occupants. Exactly the 
same accommodations and service as 
offered during the winter. 


EVERYTHING INCLUDED! 


Maid cleaning service. Linens. Apart- 
ments have complete cooking and dining 
facilities and equipment. Free parking. 
Youngsters welcome. 





Write today to managing director L. Bert 
Stephens for illustrated color folder and 
additional information. 
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didn’t know English. A good many 
Basque sheepherders in that country 
didn’t 

“Si, Vizcaya,” he said. ** Aldeano 
de Zarauz.” 

Vizcaya was one of the Basque 
provinces. Vascondaga was the col- 
lective name for all of them. He was 
from the country adjoining some 
town named Zarauz. 

**¢ Hace mucho ?™ | said. 

Dos he said. 
menos.” 


anos,” “Mads o 

He was not being exactly co-opera- 
tive. | would have given a good deal 
to be able to sling a sentence or two 
of Euskera at him, just to see him 
jump, but wishing did no good. 
Spanish was the best I could manage. 
I tried a change of subject. 

“It is slow moving a camp with 
pack mules,” | said 

“We work with what we have,” 
he said. 

There didn’t seem much left to say 
on that. I tried the weather. 

“Que tiempo malo,” I said. 

“Hay he said. 
“There are worse things.” He was 
loosening up a little. 

He had something specific in 
mind, | thought. If he had been over 
here only two years 
the Civil War in Spain?” 


cosas peores,” 


“You saw 


Hc nodded, and tock a deep 
breath. ““Nobedy sees all of a war. 
I saw people shot. | saw our house 
burned. My father was shot. I didn’t 
see that, but I saw enough.” 

“You are desterrado?” \ said. It 
was a polite expression the Spaniards 
used for a political refugee. It meant 
something like exile. 

“A little,” he said. Then he took 
it back. “No. | am not desterrado. 
This is my country, here. It is the 
only one | need.” 

His handful of lumbering old ewes 
plodded down the open slope in the 
wind. The mules flinched and 
humped uneasily as a blast rattled 
sleet against them. Some torn leaves 


from the cottonwoods skimmed 
past. 
“Some people would call it 


bleak,”’ I said. “Weather as cold as 
this.” 

“Nobody can know what is good 
until he has seen what is bad,” he 
said. “Some people don’t know. | 
do.” 

He went to help the camp tender 
with the packs. I drove out of the 
cottonwoods and through the sheep 
and on down the mountain. It was 
Oregon, all right: the place where 
stories end that began somewhere 
else, the place where stories begin 
that end somewhere else. It has no 


history of its own, only endings of 


histories from other places; it has 
no complete lives, only beginnings. 
rHE END 
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First With Sealed Drying Chamber! ... Annoying 
Lint, Heat And Moisture Can’t Escape Into 
Laundry Room! ... Requires No Costly Venting! 


O ONE will deny that an automatic clothes dryer is a wonder 
ful investment. But here’s something important you should 
know before you start out to buy one: most dryers will throw lint, 
heat and moisture out into your laundry room unless you have 
expetsive, unsightly vents installed! 
@ Hotpoint, the first dryer with a sealed drying chamber, out- 
modes these old-style dryers—makes vents unnecessary. And wait 
until you see how soft, fluffy and sweet-smelling your clothes are 
after being dried in Hotpoint’s wonderful sun-pure washed air! 
Ask your nearest Hotpoint dealer* to show you this great new dryer 
and matching automatic washer. Both are reasonably priced—easy 
LOO Tar terms, if desired. Hotpoint Co. (A Division of 
* Guaranteed by“ General Electric Company), Chicago 44, 


Good Housekeeping 
any *Dealers are listed in most classified phone directories, 
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New!—Two Automatic Washers In One! 


HOTPOINT AUTOMATIC WASHER 
First With Two Separate Washing Cycles 
(1) Normal Cycle—For Regular Family Washes 

(2) Delicate Cycle—For Filmy New Miracle Fabrics 
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Se a brief and beautiful moment during this June the eyes of an 

uneasy world view the panoply, ritual and splendor of that ancient 
pageant by which Britain dedicates and consecrates its sovereigns to 
the service of its people. This is the long-awaited coronation month 
It is the climax of a year of preparation, the high point of a year of 
celebration. From Soho to Mayfair a London in gala dress ts playing 
host to knowing travelers from all points of the globe. It is a light- 
hearted London, brave with red and gold, gay with pennons, be- 
decked with special ornament, and warm with that special glow Lon 
don reserves for great occasions. It is a serious city, too, beneath the 
festive glitter. For in a very real sense the coronation of Elizabeth H, 
Regina, this June, has an importance transcendent beyond England, 
beyond the Empire that Majesty is sworn to serve. It states to a world 
harassed by change and crumbling traditions that there is a continuity 
of mankind, a foundation for a future worthy of present sacrifice. It 
reaffirms with religious sincerity the fact that the traditional words, 
“The king is dead, long live the king,” express only the verity that 
men change, humanity endures. This is no new truth to London and 
the great Abbey Church of St. Peter at Westminster, which has seen 
the coronation of English monarchs since William the Conqueror 
had himself crowned there on Christmas Day, 1066. Elizabeth Alex- 
andra Mary Windsor is the 38th successor to William 1, the 58th in 
the royal succession since Egbert I, the first Saxon king to rule a 
reasonably united people 1128 years ago. 

The rites by which she will be crowned and enthroned have changed 
but little in the last 250 years. Their religious and constitutional signif- 
icance is evident in the order of the service. This order includes the 
Recognition and the Oath—the Queen must be recognized as the 
rightful ruler and swear to govern according to the laws and customs 
of the Commonwealth; the Anointing: the Investment with the 
royal robes, the insignia and the crowning; the Enthroning and 
the Homage; and the Celebration of Holy Communion. For the 
first time in history, the ceremony within Westminster Abbey will 


be seen by more Britons than the peerage and the royal relations 


jammed within its walls, restless in hired robes and aware of hid- 


den snacks beneath coronets and mantles. With royal consent, the 
Hereditary Earl Marshal, 16th Duke of Norfolk, and the arbiter 
of coronation arrangements, flouted convention in favor of tele- 
vision. Some 20,000,000 people will haunt Britain’s sets for the 
show, easing the London crowds packed along the six and a half 
miles of processional route from Westminster Abbey to Buckingham 
Palace. The image of Majesty, however glimpsed in an England 
aware of its proud past and hopeful of its future, is the lure of 


London this particular June, and forever rik END 


—_ 





You say so much when you give Kensington. You acknowledge a 


bride's good taste, a graduate’s sophistication, the youthful outlook 


of someone celebrating an anniverss 


ry. Your gift never grows old 


no matter how often it’s used, it never wears out, tarnishes or stains 


iti normal Ust 


And what a fine selection of Kensington gifts you'll 


find in any good gift, jewelry or department store! If you don’t find 


it, write us for store nearest you, 


Dramatic on wall or table, the Zodiac Platter (above) is 18'’ wide and only $15. 


Its companion, the Compass Platter, 15°’ wide, sells at $12.50 


Among the most popular of Kensington 
gilts are the Savoy Tray, 12%" across, 
at $5, and |4-ounce Coldchester King 
size Tumblers at $2.50 each (above) 


Very unusual for its 74%" « 10” oval 
proportions, the Winchester Double Serv 
ing Dish (below), con be wed as two 
singie dishes, and it's really ao find at 
$17.50. To make o set, add the Round 
Winchester Double Serving. Dish, 9” 
ocrom, of $10 


Like so many Kensington gifts, 
the Wiltshire Fruit and Flower 
Bow! (above), 9” across, has 
a multitude of uses, and so 
makes a wonderful gift at 
$5.75 


Kensington's two-quart Mayfair 
Pitcher (left), ot $15, is often grouped 
with the Savoy Tray and Cold 
chester Tumblers when a more im 
pressive gift is desired 





DINING 
ON THE CARS 


Continued from Page 89 
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jump between Jacksonville and New 
Orleans, the Gulf Wind. It weighed 
about three pounds with approxi- 
mately a pint of melted butter gooz- 
ling invitingly in its interstices. 

It is interesting to note that, de- 
spite the price of red meat today, 
a consensus among the major car- 
riers indicates that beef, mostly sir- 
loin steaks, is the favorite food. Its 
excellence, too, is a matter for re- 
mark and the chef’s sirloin, whether 


it comes smoking from the galley of 


the Baltimore & Ohio’s Royal Blue, 
the Southern Pacific’s Shasta Day- 
light, or the Northern Pacific’s 
North Coast Limited, is apt to possess 
a standard of culinary quality com- 
parable to sterling silver. 

Another favorite food, lobster, 
while much less generally available, 
has its place on menus on such de 
luxe runs as the New York Central’s 
Twentieth Limited and 
Commodore Vanderbilt while a few 


Centur) 


roads, notably the Union Pacific 
and Great Northern, in season fea- 
ture giant cracked crabs from Juan 
de Fuca Strait. Apple pie ala mode 
is among the top-ranking desserts 


from the Maine Central to the 
Texas & Pacific. 

The author treasures souvenirs of 
supernal gastronomy on the cars: a 
dinner party featuring Mexican quail, 
rack of antelope and a deluge of Dom 
Perignon °21 at a dinner given long 
ago aboard the City of Los Angeles 
for Lady Suzanne Wilkins; a mess of 
fresh catfish aboard Fair Lane, the 
business car of Daniel Upthegrove, 
president of the Cotton Belt; and 
terrapin, venison steaks, pheasant 
Souvaroff and splendid soufflés in 
the dining salons of a score of pri- 
vate cars in the days before the wars. 
But these are private pages from the 
past and not, as it were, in the public 
domain. Once aboard the Rio 
Grande’s narrow-gauge San Juan, 
now but a wistful memory, on the 
run between Durango and Alamosa, 
he had a midnight supper of porter- 
house steak and Romanée Conti 
when the little train was stalled in 
snowdrifts high in a mountain pass 
in Southwestern Colorado with a 
midwinter blizzard raging more fear- 
fully beyond the ice-rimmed win- 
dows than any of the train crew 
could remember. The legend of west- 
ern railroading in America is filled 
with high moments associated both 
with the elements and the inner man 

rHE END 





You'll find not only miles of boardwalk, but 
marvelous lounges, dining salons, swimming tions 
ols and all that makes for a memorobie 
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impression of a supercharged being, 
filled with gunpowder, ready to ex- 
plode at a touch. He was so original 
as On occasion to be almost un- 
intelligible; but the unexpected in 
conversation is so rare in our day as 
to be welcome in any form. His 
books, such as Murder for Profit and 
Twelve Against the Gods, are written 
in a strange prose that one can only 
call Bolithian, and are packed with 
the quirky, furiously independent 


judgments that catapulted out of 


him in talk. Compared with my 
other guests he is of course a mere 
bush leaguer; but at least I shall be 
sure of what I am getting. Bolitho 
was one of the best talkers, as he was 
surely the most bewildering one, | 
have ever known. Twenty-three years 
after his tragic and probably need- 
less death I—and how many others! 
miss him sorely. 

I've had a fine fortnight. What 
was yours like? 


READING I’VE LIKED 
The Vagrant Mood, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. Six essays. Subjects: the Vic- 
torian travel writer, Augustus Hare; the 
17th-Century Spanish portrait-painter Zur- 
baran; the modern detective story; the 
prose style of Edmund Burke; Kant’s 


Critique of the Power of Judgment; and five 
assorted novelists Maugham knew well 
Urbane is the word here, an urbanity 
leavened by the author's candor. Delight- 
ful if you like the leisurely discourse of a 
clear, elegant mind with no claims to pro- 
fundity. (Doubleday & Co., New York, $3.) 


7'% Cents, by Richard P. Bissell. Short, 
tough story of a young garment-factory su- 
perintendent on the make in an lowa town. 
A redhead, a near-strike, a local heiress, 
and the factory itself play fresh parts in a 
poorly constructed but amusing slice-of- 


American-life that may remind some of 


Ring Lardner or John O'Hara. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, $3.50.) 


The High and the Mighty, by Ernest K. 
Gann. What happened to the crew and the 
16 passengers of a Honolulu-San Francisco 
passenger plane when one of the four en- 


gines failed and a propeller was sheared off 
over the Pacific. Dealing with his cargo of 


passengers, Mr. Gann is not above the 
corny; but, once he has you in the cockpit 
and involved in the thrilling technicalities 
of what seems a hopeless situation, you're 
held fascinated. (William Sloane Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York, $3.50.) 


The Private Dining Room and Other New 
Verses, by Ogden Nash. Nash at his latest, 
and quite up to standard. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, $3.) 


People, Places, and Books, by Gilbert 
Highet. A collection of thirty of the literary 
and semiliterary radio talks that have been 
so enthusiastically received. A surprisingly 
successful! solution of the problem of merg- 
ing scholarship with a broad, general hu- 
man approach to books and ideas. (Oxford 
University Press, N.Y., $3.50.) THE END 
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THE ITALIAN 
RIVIERA 
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port of the Dolphins and a safe 
haven for ships since the days of the 
Crusades. It an hour’s 
drive south of Genoa, and in recent 
years it has become the most talked-of 
place on the Italian Riviera. It is not 
hard to see why. It is a tiny village 
lying close under the green hills, and 
it contains a piazza with which in all 
Italy, the country of 10,000 village 
squares, there is no other to com- 
pare, except possibly the piazza at 
Capri. It looks like a stage set. One 
side is open to the little port. The 
other three sides are bounded by old 
colonnaded houses, very tall and 
thin and painted in shades of amber, 
pale blue and pink. On the cobble- 
stones of the piazza the ilex trees 


lies about 


grow, the café tables are set out in 
the sunshine among the boats and 
the lacemakers’ stalls and the fisher- 
men’s nets; and there is never an 
hour of the day when that crowded 
place, barely a couple of hundred 
square yards, does not look like 
something out of grand opera or the 
finale of an elaborate musical show. 
Everyone comes to the piazza: the 
film stars from their yachts, the rich 
Milan merchants from their villas in 
the hills above, the painters, the 
young couples on their honeymoon, 
the waiters from the hotels and the 
day trippers from Genoa. The post- 
man has only to stand in the center 
of the piazza and hand out his let- 
ters as the people come by. An old 
castle perches under the umbrella 
pines on the headland directly above, 


a donkey comes by with a load of 


straw hats or wine or olive oil, the 
church bell starts tolling, the pretty 
girl in a Bikini lies sunning on a 
yacht, and the old lady on the bal- 
cony screams down to young Gio- 
vanni who is catching crabs along 
the shore—and it is all reflected, 
color and movement and sunshine, 
in the clear calm blue of the bay. 

People become enchanted with 
Portofino. They sigh when they first 
see it, they look and look. They seem 
grateful that there can just be such a 
place. 

When you have lived in Portofino 
for a bit, it’s not quite like this. | 
don’t say the glamour goes; it doesn’t, 
but it gets overlaid a little by fa- 
miliarity, by a certain restlessness. 
Portofino is the perennially pretty 
girl: she smiles and smiles and is al- 
ways on show. Those of us who 
knew this angel as a brat, in the days 


when nobody took much notice of 


her, when wine was fifteen cents a 
bottle and never a celebrity on the 
piazza, have become perhaps a little 
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cynical about her. We've seen the 
prices go up steadily year by year 
and watched the fishermen’s house 
being turned, one by one, into lux 
ury flats. Nowadays the fishermen 
don’t go fishing any more; they 
take their boats out 
jaunts along the coast. 


on tourist 

But then, once the summer sea 
son has gone, Portofino returns very 
much to what it was. There are Ar 
cadian nights in the spring when 
millions of fireflies zigzag through 
the olives, and in the fall, at the time 
of the grape harvest, all the air is 
scented with aromatic plants. Then, 
on a clear night, you can watch t) 
fishing boats put out for twent) 
miles along the coast, each with a 
bright acetylene lamp to draw 1! 
fish into the range of the nets and the 
fisherman standing on the prow with 
a pronged spear in his hand. The 
lighted boats come out in hundreds 
and they make a pathway along the 
sea like the traffic on a crowded 
night streaming down Fifth Avenue 
or the Champs Elysées 

Then other moments 
when crazy lightning jumps about 
the hilltops, and the rain is so heavy 
it washes the soil far out to sea, 
where it 
maps 
water. 


there are 


makes great discolored 


on the blue surface of the 

If there is a theme in Portofino it 
is St. George and the Dragon. You 
see St. George everywhere, in paint- 
ings and ceramics, riding down on 
the dragon with his lance to save the 


Continued on Page 128 
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BUY THE SEE ' | Continued from Page 126 


‘ pretty girl who is waiting, terrified, 
8 BUY THE SEE in the background. It’s the oldest 


theme in the world. The local legend A R pP } ( ‘ F 
is that when the Crusaders were i aw! 7) 
sailing back with the bones of St. 
George from Asia Minor they ran 
into a hurricane in the Mediter- 
ranean. They made a vow that if 
their lives were spared they would 
bury the bones of the saint at the first 
point where they touched land. Even- 
tually they got to Portofino, where 
they fulfilled their vow and raised a 
shrine on the shore. 

From that moment St. George has 
been a great figure along this coast. 
Even the Bank of St. George in 
Genoa, the first bank in Europe, was 
named after him. That bank did a 
thriving business in the local cur- 
rency, /ire, soldi and danari (\.s.d. for 
short), and—so the story runs—they 
set up a branch in England. That is 
why English one-pound notes have 
a picture of St. George printed on 
them, and pounds, shillings and 
pence are known to this day as |.s.d. 


Dente. \ ee Two other places, Santa Mar- 
Me ae age: gherita and Rapallo, both much big- 
ger than Portofino and almost as 
beautiful, lie a little farther down 
the Via Aurelia, and they have been 
famous as holiday centers for many 
years. Like San Remo and Alassio, 
they started as winter resorts for 
people hungry for the sun, and so 
there is an expansive quality about 
the villas and the steep cliffside gar- 
dens. The Via Aurelia winds through 
them very sedately, climbs a steep 
hill, and then suddenly dumps you 
into the serious bourgeois town of 
 Rio-Grande SEE WAY- Chidvari. Portofino and Rapallo are 
the ballrooms and the balconies of 
this bit of the coast. Chidvari is the 
kitchen and the tool shed. Ii’s a re- 
lief, too, in a way, to get back to this 
solid, nonforeign bit of Italy. 

Chiavari makes boats and house- 
hold furniture, and it votes Left. Itis 
the place to buy such things as pot- 
tery, baskets, sandals, locally made 


CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR PROSPECTOR materials like velvet and corduroy, 


and the good hams and cheeses of 
(Via £ ston - 


( P Westerr { P : ver nigh Jenver - - 4 y Y 
' pane the coast. There is a long arcade of N 
Daily Ct Denver - Salt Loke City Salt Loke ¢ 
f ' ae shops down the main street and | N L 


prices there are anything up to 25 








MAIN* LINE THRU THE ROCKIES 


per cent less than in Portofino and 

Complete stopover privileges No Extra Fare on any 
at all points Rail-avte plan available Rio Grande Train Rapallo. we 
ot principal stations As a rule, though, you need not be : 
frightened of prices anywhere along 
this coast. If you stick to the local 


vv vT v 
wines and dishes and the medium | 4 AN \ | X 
7) H. F. ENO, Passenger Tr - + 4 
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restaurants, which are nearly always 


tio Grande Build good, you can usually eat for a dol- 

i a natalie lar fifty a head. Luxury hotels, like 
‘hitting the Excelsior at Rapallo, are still 
“Rio-Grande cheaper than their opposite numbers 


in France, and at smaller places you 


t 4 


can count on getting a reasonable 


DENVER AND RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD | room for three dollars a day, or six | Bottled and packaged in France 
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dollars with all meals included. The 
plumbing may not be up to much, 
but there is always the sea right there 
in front of you, and the rock bath- 
ing is some of the best in the Medi- 
terranean. The sea seems to keep its 
warmth all along the Italian Riviera, 
and there are some years when you 
can bathe right through from May 
to November. In fact, if you are visit- 
ing this coast, it’s much better to 
arrive in the spring or the fall, when 
the crowds are not there. One other 
point is to remember to use the 
busses for traveling about. They are 
cheap and frequent and they go 
everywhere. 


Beyond Chiavari there is one more 
holiday place, Sestri Levante, and 
then the Via Aurelia climbs inland 
over the Baracca Mountains. On a 
hot summer’s day it is a refreshing 
thing to come up here among green 
chestnut trees and see, perching on 
the side of mountain torrents, old 
villages which have not changed 
much in the last few hundred years. 
Usually there is a square watch- 
tower with a church beside it, and in 
front of the church a fountain where 
the women draw the water, a bowl- 
ing alley and an open place for the 
weekly market. The streets are as 
crooked as an old bullock track and 
the houses, slate gray in color, are 
all huddled on top of one another, 
with space on the ground floor for 
the cattle, the pigs and the chickens. 

It’s all very unsanitary, no doubt, 
and the local life certainly is clouded 
by poverty and dullness. But if you 
want to discover one of the essential 
qualities of Italy, which is peace of 
mind—the sort of reassurance which 
comes through entrenched habits, 
the same things being repeated again 
and again through generations—you 
will find it in these mountain villages. 
Nobody here thinks twice about the 
atomic bomb; it is too remote. It is 
as unpredictable as an earthquake 
or a comet, so why waste your time 
over it? There are other tragedies 
and dramas much nearer at hand, 
and much more real: Giuseppe’s 
cow has got the staggers, Marcia’s 
seventh, always a headstrong child, 
has crashed his bike on the marble 
steps of the fountain, and the harvest 
has failed again. Often when you go 
into the churches you will find that 
the families who have emerged from 
these disasters have given thanks in 
their own direct and simple way. 
Hung up near the altar there will be 
a colored drawing of the patron saint 
bringing rain to the dying crops, or 
perhaps a graphic rendering of 
Mario, the reckless cyclist, being 
snatched up by the angels at the very 
moment when he is about to dash 
his head on the marble steps. Some- 


times there are dozens of these draw- 
ings, all very crudely done, but with 
faith. 

Then, on the other side of the 
Baracca Pass, everything changes. 
For the first time since you left the 
French border, about 150 miles 
away, you come out of the moun- 
tains and into the plains. Down be- 
low lies La Spezia, the great naval 
base and industrial center, which was 
badly ravaged by bombing in the 
war, and which has only in the last 
year succeeded in building itself up 
again. This is the country of marble 
quarries and fanatical bicycle races 
on Sunday afternoon, of short dark 
men and enormous white bullocks, 
of pine forests and politics, of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent and Napoleon, 
and of Byron and Shelley. 

Over to the right is Portovenere, 
where once, they say, there was a 
pagan temple of Venus, and where 
Byron wrote some of those poems 
which set a fashion for romantic ad- 
venture in Europe a hundred years 
ago. Shelley stayed nearby (there is 
a hotel named after him now), and 
together the two poets used to sail 
across the superb bay to Lerici on 
the other side. It seems that Byron 
in particular made a terrible nui- 
sance of himself wherever he went in 
Italy, interfering in the local politics 
and running off with other people's 
wives; but the romantic halo per- 
sists, and here he is a hero still, just 
as he is in Greece. 


Looking south on a clear day 
from the hills above La Spezia you 
can see the tip of Corsica, Napoleon's 
birthplace, and close by the tops of 
the mountains of Elba, where he 
was penned until he went to Water- 
loo. And then, still driving south on 
the Via Aurelia, you cross into Tus- 
cany. The old fortress of Sarzanello 
makes a landmark there; this is the 
outpost that Lorenzo seized in 1467 
in his struggle against the Genoese 
Republic. Whoever held Sarzanello, 
in those days, held the gateway to 
the mountains and the north. This 
was the military frontier where two 
rival civilizations, the Tuscan and 
the Genoese, rubbed against each 
other, and even now as you drive 
through these sandy plains and pine 
forests you feel you are entering a 
new country. A wide beach runs 
pretty well all the way south from 
the Tuscan border to the mouth of 
the Arno, near Pisa, a distance of 
about twenty-five miles, and al- 
though the sand is grayish in color 
it is one of the finest beaches in 
Europe. 

In Shelley’s time it was nothing 
but beach. Nobody lived there, and 
even then the fishermen had a holy 
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fear of the treacherous squalls and 
currents that washed along the shore. 
Poor Shelley. Nobody quite knows 
what happened to him when, on 
July 8, 1822, he set out from Leg- 
horn to sail north toward Lerici in 
his boat, the Arie/. A storm blew up 
while he was on the way, but all the 
other boats got through. Just pos- 
sibly he did not sink at all, but was 
attacked by brigands while he was 
at sea. At all events, his body was 
washed ashore near Viareggio, and 
there Byron and his other friends, 
Leigh Hunt and Trelawney, built a 
pyre on the sand. Romantically, they 
took out his heart, and burned his 
body there. Then they transported 
the ashes to Rome. Today there is a 
monument at Viareggio bearing the 
inscription: “To P. B. Shelley, heart 
of hearts, in 1822 drowned in this 
sea, consumed by fire on this shore.” 
The poet was just thirty when he 
died. 

In the intervening 130 years Via- 
reggio and all this coast has become 
unrecognizable. A thousand bars, 
garages and “bathing establish- 
ments” (called Bagno Aurora, Bagno 
Nettuno, Bagno Questo, Quello and 
L’Altro) have been built on the sand. 
Behind them lie the main road, the 
villas and the hotels, and the pine 
forest; and then, beyond all this, 
the jagged marble mountains of 
Carrara rise up like a painted back- 
cloth on a stage. 

The coast is half deserted through 
the winter months. Then, toward 
July, when Italian families stream 
down in tens of thousands to the 
sea, it bursts into roaring life. By 
August there is a crescendo of 
motorcycles and cars on the main 


road, the Bagno Venus and the 
Bagno Shelley are full to the last 
cabino and the last sunshade, and the 
Pensione d'Italia has three people 
sleeping in one bed in the attic. In 
other words, it’s the Jones Beach of 
Italy, and Viareggio is Atlantic City. 
It’s gay and it’s noisy and it’s not the 
spot for a quiet restful holiday. 

And yet, despite the crowds, this 
can be an enchanting place. I know 
nothing to compare to the pleasure 
of that moment when, toward eve- 
ning, you swim far out into the warm 
sea and then, turning on your back, 
you see the sunset light fall full on 
the marble peaks behind the beach. 
The white stone—that same stone 
which Michelangelo himself hacked 
out for some of his greatest sculp- 
tures in Florence and Rome—be- 
comes an absorbing mirror; it turns 
to shades of amber, red and indigo 
and then reflects the color back over 
all the surrounding countryside and 
the sea. Even the Pensione d'Italia 
becomes a castle floating in a colored 
mist. This is the moment, as you 
flop about gently on the surface of 
the sea, to contemplate the whole 
topsy-turvy spectacle of the coast, 
the priest scorching by on a motor- 
cycle, the jam factory in the 15th 
Century palace, and the man selling 
prawns and custard pies on the spot 
where the heart of hearts was burned 
in 1822. 

As you swim back to the shore 
you will notice Pisa on the right. 
The tower, as always, seems to be 
leaning at an impossible angle; but 
somehow, against all the odds, it en- 
dures and keeps its balance, like 
everything else on this coast. It looks 
very beautiful in this evening light. 

THE END 
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—in which pertinent points 
are made about wine ages and 
vintage dates. Also an appraisal 
of some very interesting 
red table wines now coming 


WEATHER: Genoa divides the Italian Riviera into east and west. Italians 
consider the entire arc a summer resort with emphasis on 
the eastern part (Rapallo, Portofino. Santa Margherita) dur- 
ing that season. Because of the constant mild, sunny climate 
(180 hours of sunshine every month) visitors and fashionable 
Italians flock to the western section (Bordighera, San Remo, 
Alassio) during the winter season. This underside of Europe is 
not as warm in winter as southern Florida and only the hardiest 
swimmers will venture into the water before April, but land 
temperatures are as comfortably warm as a late spring day 
in New York. 


CLOTHING: Except at the casino and in the luxury resorts like San Remo, 
where you can dress to the hilt at hotel “galas,”’ casual resort 
wear is preferred. In summer, cottons and the easy-wash, easy-dry 
fabrics are recommended, as laundering in Italian towns is quick 
and cheap, while dry cleaning can bea problem; in winter, spring- 
weight clothing, and a lightweight topcoat the year around. 


FESTIVALS: Religious festivals are important in Italian towns and villages. 
Principal ones are: Epiphany, Jan. 6; St. Joseph, March 19: 
Easter, April 18 (1954); Ascension Day, May 28 (1954); Corpus 
Christ, June 12; Assumption Day, Aug. 15; All Saints Day, 
Nov. 1; Immaculate Conception, Dec. 8; Christmas, Dec. 25. 














from California 


Tuar VINTAGE DATE noted on a wine 
bottle —what does it really tell us? If 
the date is honest, it tells the year the 
wine grapes were picked and crushed. 
Then, we are sure of the wine’s 
place of origin—and if we know how 
the weather was for grapes in that dis- 
trict that year—we can tell something 
of the wine’s quality. A lot of “ifs,’ 

aren't there? 


Fortunately, there are no such “ifs” 
about the wines of California. For one 
thing, State and Federal regulations 
assure the honesty of California label- 
ing. When the label says “1946,” for 
example, each and every drop in the 
bottle must be 100% wine of that year. 
And it must be from the California 
wine district designated. 


Furthermore, you don’t have to 
keep a historical weather calendar. 
The temperature and rainfall in Cali- 
fornia wine districts keep constantly 
within a range that is favorable to 
wine-growing — so you can depend 
upon first quality wine year after year. 





The prmary IMPORTANCE, then, of a 
California vintage date is its statement 
of the wine’s age. What should that 
be? A good vyardatick to follow is that 
California white table wines are at 
their fullest, most enjoyable maturity 
when two to five years old. California’s 
red table wines take a bit more aging 
to reach perfection — as do all the 
world’s finest reds. Four to eight years 
is a good range. 


Those are general measures, of 
course, and if you experiment a bit— 
long and short—you'll likely discover 
some very worth-while exceptions. 

One is the deep red Zinfan- 
del, a unique and exclusively 
California table wine varietal 
which can be most delightful 
when young—say, two to three 
years old. Vivacious, brilliant 
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and clear in color, these Zinfandels 
are moderately heavy in body and 
notable for their fruity flavor. There 
are California Zinfandels, however, 
of greater maturity which you will 





find marvelously full in body and 
deep in rich flavor. Best of all, the 
California Zinfandels are all priced so 
you can serve them with pleasure 
every day. 


Anorner WworRTHY GRouP of Califor- 
nia table wines is the charming Rosés. 
These typically light wines are pink in 
color and characteristically lively and 
fruity. Made from Gamay, Grenache 
or Grignolino grapes (and often bear- 
ing those grape names), the Rosés of 
California are as pretty and gay as a 
teenager. Their flavors are subtle — 
and so versatile you will find they 
enhance the goodness of most every 
food you serve. Try them medium- 
well chilled. 

Yes, you have many new discoveries 
to make in the distinctive varietal 
wines — wines bearing the nae of 
their grape parents— whic h California 
is now sending to market. We wine- 
growers — you'll find consid- 
erable pleasure in exploring them. 
Wine Advises Board, 717 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3, California. 
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suspect that their work gains more 
by their talk than it loses by dis- 
traction. And as for flirtation, there 
is not so much of it as people like 
to imagine. The younger generation 
is, for the most part, far too se- 
rious and far too interested in its 
work to waste much time on the 
sport. There is plenty of friendship, 
there are serious love affairs, but 
there is not much philandering. 

As for free love, it was always very 
much less common than gossip pre- 
tended, and I’m told that opinion has 
turned against it. A young woman, 
by no means a prig, said to me 
lately, speaking of another who 
had gone wrong, “She was no good 
anyway—all that promiscuity is out 
of date.”’ And she spoke with con- 
tempt of “the twenties and all the 
D. H. Lawrence stuff.” 


Let’s suppose that someone in 
America, man or woman, wants to 
come to Oxford. He might well start 
by sending to the University Press 
for a Handbook which will give him 
a full account of Colleges, fees and 
courses. He can then write to the 
Head or Dean of his chosen College 
for any further information, or to 
the Acting Advisor to Overseas 
Students at the University Registry. 

He should state at the same time 
what course he wants to take, out of 
fourteen Faculties teaching and ex- 
amining in Theology, Law, Medi- 
cine, Litterae Humaniores, Modern 
History, English Language and Lit- 
erature, Oriental Studies, Physical 
Sciences including Mathematics, Bi- 
ological Sciences, Social Studies, An- 
thropology and Geography, Music, 
and Agriculture and Forestry. There 
are no bars of age, sex, creed, or 
color to the University, but a candi- 
date must be accepted by a College 
before the University can give him 
matriculation. 

If the College thinks there may be 
a vacancy, he sits for the College 
examination, and if he is passed, he 
is allotted rooms in College and 
matriculated, that is, made a mem- 
ber of the University. He is now sub- 
ject both to College and University 
rules, the College discipline within 
the walls and the University’s out- 
side them. 

But he need not fear any “initia- 
tion” ceremony; organized ragging 
of freshmen is unknown. If ragging 
should occur it is a spontaneous 
explosion, usually among the fresh- 
men themselves. But such acts of 
violence are looked upon as “im- 
possible” at a “good” College. 
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When I came up, as long ago as 
1909, to Trinity, I was asked to 
breakfast, along with another fresh- 
man, by two second-year men. This 
was the rule in all Colleges at that 
time. Second-year men were ex- 
pected to ask all newcomers to a 
meal, in order to make their ac- 
quaintance. 

And in our rather formal discus- 
sion, our hosts took occasion to 
speak of a case at a neighboring 
College, where a well-known aes- 
thete, himself a second-year man, 
had had his room turned upside 
down, and to say roundly that such 
a thing was possible in X but coul< 
never happen in our distinguishes 
College. 

In fact it did happen in our Col- 
lege only a few weeks later, but not 
to anyone marked out in any way 
by dress or opinion. As a College we 
prided ourselves on tolerating eccen- 
trics—our aesthetes and revolution- 
aries were quite safe. What hap- 
pened was an obscure quarrel one 
evening among the freshmen them- 
selves, when a man so unremarkable 
that I can’t remember anything 
about him was ragged by several 
others equally ordinary, for some 
reason that never came out. And 
the few seniors who heard of it 
(third- and fourth-year men usually 
retire out of College into “digs” in 
order to concentrate on their work) 
regarded it as the sort of thing that 
might be expected among the duller 
kind of freshmen, just from school 
and full of schoolboy prejudice. 

Seniors are not responsible for 
College discipline. That is left to the 
Dean and the traditions of the place: 
the tradition so politely handed on 
to me at my first breakfast. Break- 
fasts are no longer given in College 
rooms—the custom, at least as old 
as Byron, went out after the 1914-18 
War—but College traditions are still 
the most important part of College 
discipline. 


In the same way there is no com- 
pulsion to play games, but a fresh- 
man who can play any game well is 
expected to support his College for 
at least his first year. Each College 
has its own playing fields, and puts 
up teams to play matches with other 
Colleges. Soon after his arrival the 
freshman will be called upon by the 
captain of the boats, of the soccer, 
rugby and hockey clubs, and asked 
if he wishes to row or play. 

| daresay my own experience is 
still typical. As | had some knowl- 
edge of boats and watermanship, | 
elected to join the boat club. | rowed 
for my first two terms and would 
have rowed in the summer races if 
I had not been so bad a stroke that 
% 
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| pulled my arms to pieces and 
wrecked a crew 

After that I took my exercise in 
riding or driving about the country, 
in cross-country runs or walks, 
punting on the river or long bicycle 
journeys to the Downs. And no one 
dreamed of questioning the choice. 
Indeed it is understood that men 
who are close to an examination, in 
any year, may choose to give all 
their time to work, and | remember 
well that when, owing to my bad 
example, our crew was beaten, it 
was with apologies that two experi- 
enced oars, in their third year (one 
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there is no polio vaccine for 
widespread use in 1953. Gamma 
globulin, for limited use as 
a temporary preventive, 1s a re- 
ality, but it is in extremely short 
supply. Sensible rules for good 
health are still important. Dur- 
ing polio season keep your 
child away from: 
Crowds and new contacts 
Fatigue and chilling 
Long and unnecessary travel 
Other people's soiled towels, 
dishes and tableware (and 
scrub hands before eating). 


If Polio Strikes 


Call your doctor at once if there 
are symptoms such as headache, 
fever, sore throat, upset stom- 
ach, stiff neck or back. Keep 
the child in bed till the doctor 
comes. Turn to your local chap- 
ter of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis for ad- 
vice and financial assistance 
where needed. The conquest of 
polio is not yet here-—but thanks 
to the March of Dimes final 
victory is much nearer, 
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was the famous physicist Moseley, 
1915) were 
asked to stiffen the boat. It was felt 
to be a kindness on their part that 
they agreed. 


killed in Gallipoli in 


It is a strong tradition at Oxford 
that the place exists for work and 
comradeship and that games are 
useful only to keep men fit. The 
imtercollege matches are attended 
usually by some supporters, enough 
to form a single row along the side- 
lines, who utter now and then some 
shouts of encouragement, but there 
is a pretty large number, especially 
in the third and fourth years, which 
has no idea what the teams are do- 
ing. And this is not from lack of 
patriotism or contempt for athletics 
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but from more important preoccu- 
pations—work comes first. 

Perhaps it is more unusual to 
show indifference toward the Col- 
lege boats. Why this is so, I can’t 
tell. | can only suggest that the boat 
races have a longer tradition (the 
first was in 1815), that they are 
more spectacular, and that they are 
concentrated into two 
term—one in February for training 
crews, in clinker-built boats called 
torpids, designed to stand rough 
weather and erratic rowing; one in 
May for picked crews in shells. 

These are the famous bumping 
races. The Isis is a narrow, winding 
river, and it would be impossible 
for even two boats, much less be- 
tween forty and fifty, to race abreast. 
So the entries are arranged in line, 
in divisions of ten or twelve boats, 
with an interval of a length and a 
half between the stern of one and 
the bow of the one behind, and the 
object of each crew is to bump the 
one in front. Racing goes on for six 
days (or, as it is said, nights) and 
the boat that succeeds in making 
a bump starts on the next day in 
front of the bumped. 

Bumping races may not sound 
exciting, but they are in fact the 
most exciting | know. From the 
start, where a single “crab” can ruin 
a good boat's chance, to the “gut,” 
a great twist in the river, where the 
slightest mistake in steering can lose 
the race, there is not a yard without 
its agonies and surprises. 


But the summer races have an- 
other unfair advantage over foot- 
ball and cricket. They are not only 
highly concentrated in excitement 
(a race takes about seven minutes) 
but they form the background and 
excuse for a social festival lasting a 
full week—Eights Week. 

There are two chief festivals of the 
Oxford year, Eights Week and Com- 
memoration, which comes after the 
summer term is over and the Uni- 
versity town (the University has its 
distinct streets in the town of Ox- 
ford—townspeople are scarce visi- 
tors in Radcliffe Square, Brazenose 
Lane, the Turl, Queen's Lane and 
New College Lane) is already going 
to sleep for the long vacation. 

Our imaginary student will not 
know Commemoration till he has 
finished with Oxford, at least for the 
year—if it is his last year, forever. 
But he will come upon Eights Week 
at the height of his first summer 
term and find it a festival for the 
town as well as the colleges. 

Why college boat races should 
interest Oxford townspeople when 
they are nearly indifferent to all the 
rest; why the Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge boat race should cause such 
strong feelings to the whole English 
nation, who regard all other matches 
between the universities as of no 
importance whatever, is a mystery 
for the psychologists. They may 
suggest that, for a people whose his- 
tory has been so much on the water, 
any water sport has a powerful at- 
traction. But one reason, I feel, for 
the general holidaymaking in Eights 
Week at Oxford is the beauty of the 
river, winding down from ancient 
Folly Bridge between the fields and 
the College barges, and the mead- 
ows beyond, to the foot bridge at 
Iffley lock. 

It is the townsfolk on the towpath, 
where enthusiasts run beside their 
boats, shouting advice, ringing bells, 
blowing whistles, and finally, when 
its bow begins to overlap the stern 
of another, shooting off pistols, who 
see the most picturesque beauty. For 
they look across the Isis towards the 
barges. Nearly every College keeps 
on the river a boathouse built into 
the hull of a barge, with clubroom 
and changing room within and seats 
for visitors on the upper deck. All 
the barges are different in their 
wooden architecture; their window 
dressings, architraves, pillars, coats 
of arms, stern quarters, and figure- 
heads are a museum of the ship- 
wright’s art at its most imaginative. 
And each carries a flagstaff. 

Twenty barges with their railings 
and masts, stretching along half a 
mile of water, with the willows be- 
hind, and behind the willows the 
towers and domes of the city, form 
a scene unique in the world. In 
Eights Week, with the College flags 
flying, the roofs crowded with sisters 
and parents, they are like a fleet of 
ships sailing line ahead against the 
current, returning from some water 
carnival or battle of flowers, as 
imagined by a new Watteau. 

And the festival on that side of 
the river, in Christ Church Mead- 
ows, is very like a tapestry by Wat- 
teau. There is no haste or flurry. 
Little parties of girls and men in 
summer flannels stroll under the 
elms of Broad Walk, or along the 
riverside; or lean musing on the 
railings of a barge, as if their whole 
existence, instead of the afternoons 
of one week, was to be passed in 
this trancelike leisure. On the town 
side, the crowds pass to and fro 
along the towpath, agitated by 
prams full of babies, coaches carry- 
ing megaphones, rowing enthusiasts 
pushing bicycles, students armed 
with rattles—a hot, noisy, gay, ener- 
getic mob, shouting advice and en- 
couragement to each boat as it goes 
down to the start or turns out for a 
“loosener™ between races; eating an 
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endless picnic and greeting each 
other loudly across the fields. 

The adventures of inexperienced 
punters, who lose control of their 
awkward craft in the deeper water 
of midstream just as another eight 
is approaching, cause universal de- 
light. The Thames Conservancy 
launch, steered by a man who looks 
like a commander and behaves like 
an admiral, steams up and down to 
keep the course clear or give warn- 
ing of the next race. Everyone in the 
town seems to have a favorite Col- 
lege, and points out its colors to 
everyone else. 

Eights Week, like St. Giles Fair 
in September, is a general festival. 
Indeed at the Fair, when the whole 
of the widest street in Oxford, St. 
Giles, is filled with merry-go-rounds, 
side shows, flea circuses, tent shows, 
all Oxfordshire comes in to enjoy 
itself and exchange gossip. Eights 
Week is more for the old Borough 
and the near villages; but on a fine 
night there are reunion parties at 
every inn, and in the Colleges there 
are dances, plays by dramatic clubs, 
concerts by musical clubs. 


Oxford is a great place for clubs. 
There are clubs for all purposes, 
political, theatrical, social, literary 
and artistic, University clubs like 
the Union, which has its own large 
buildings, its library and lounges, 
its great hall for the debates, in 
which several Prime Ministers have 
begun their political experience. The 
Dramatic Society gives every year 
a performance, usually of Shake- 
speare, in the theater; the Poetry 
Society welcomes distinguished writ- 
ers to lecture; the Carlton Club 
(Conservative), the Liberal Club 
and the Labour Club meet to hear 
addresses from their cabinet minis- 
ters; the Cosmos Society, which has 
many American members, is con- 
cerned with international affairs. 

I cannot remember how many 
clubs I belonged to—probably few 
of them survive. Clubs at Oxford 
start up in dozens every winter and 
die every summer. Many are literary 
clubs, either general in purpose or 
with some special object of study 
Modern Poetry, instance, 
even the works of a single poet. 


for or 
They 
elect a complete staff of officers, buy 
a minute book, and may last a single 
term or fifty years. Some are much 
older than that and own such pri- 
vate treasures as fine silver cups. 
They meet every week on some 
evening in term, one member reads 
a paper, say on Dylan Thomas or 
T.S. Eliot, and then there is a discus- 
sion. Once a year the more famous 
and old established societies, such 
as the Gryphon of Trinity or the 
Continued on Page 139 
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Florio of Magdalen, give a dinner 
to some guest chosen for his dis- 
tinction in the club’s special subject. 
These dinners are invariably excel- 
lent and conducted with traditional 
ceremony. At the Beaumont Society 
in Pembroke, founded in memory 
of Francis Beaumont, the playwright, 
who was a member of the College, 
the secretary, after dinner, takes one 
of the magnificent three-branch sil- 
ver candlesticks from the table and 
leads the master and guest across the 
quadrangle to the Junior Common 
Room for coffee and smokes. 


A common room in Oxford is a 
club for members of the College. 
Senior Common Rooms are for the 
dons, Junior for the undergraduates. 
They are comfortable rooms with 
large chairs, magazines, sometimes 
good pictures. Several of the Junior 
Common Rooms have very good 
modern pictures bought by subscrip- 
tion of the members. Pembroke has 
even a fine piece of modern sculp- 
ture by John Hervey. 

Common rooms seem to have 
been established for dons about the 
end of the 18th Century. They are 
only for the Fellows, and the Master 
or Warden of a College is not a 
member by right. He can only be 
an honorary member; for in the 
complex democracy of the Colleges, 
he is in the position of the American 
President in face of Congress. His 
policy goes to the vote at College 
meetings and does not always pass. 

These meetings and College and 
University politics take up so much 
time that a very important part of 
Oxford’s work has to be done out 
of term. It is in the vacations, espe- 
cially the long vacation from July 
to September, that dons and stu- 
dents both do their intensive read- 
ing. Students often make up reading 
parties—five or six working on the 
same books go away to some sea- 
side or picturesque spot (before the 
War and austerity it was often 
Switzerland) to work together. Often 
their tutor will go with them. 

Every freshman at Oxford is al- 
lotted to a tutor, a Fellow of his Col- 
lege, who tells him, according to his 
subject, what books to read and 
what lectures to attend, and fixes a 
time, at least once a week, when the 
student will bringin his current work. 

The tutorial system is the core of 
Oxford education. A tutor is sup- 
posed to be much more than a 
teacher to his pupils; his business 
is to form a personal relation. The 
essence of the tutorial, as it is called, 
is the contact of minds, a discussion 
which is not tied to the work in 
hand and does not aim merely at 
some examination. 


I suppose most of us, not only 
teachers, have discovered for our- 
selves that many people do not know 
what they think they know. Every 
one of us who has any special knowl- 
edge on any subject is startled to 
meet some intelligent, even distin- 
guished person who not only talks 
nonsense upon that subject but is 
quite sure that he understands it 
better than oneself. And one finds, 
too, that this wiseacre, who may be 
a learned man in his own subject, 
lays down the law in ours not upon 
knowledge but upon assumptions 
that he has never examined. Until 
Galileo, all students assumed that 
heavy objects fall quicker than light 
ones; they did not test the matter, 
they Anew it. 

It is the tutor’s business to find 
out such false assumptions in a 
pupil’s mind; things that he accepts 
for the truth without question, 
things that he believes all the more 
firmly because he does not know 
how they got into him, because they 
seem to him as natural as his senses, 
as obvious as the “solid” ground, 
the “open” sky, the “material” 
atom, or the “spiritual” idea. 

Such assumptions are so deep in 
the subconscious that they can be 
discovered only by someone with a 
great deal of experience in getting 
into another mind, which is largely 
an intuitive process. And a good 
tutor soon gathers such experience. 

The great problem of the system, 
of course, is to find the tutor and 
the time. Not every scholar makes a 
good tutor. He may not have the 
necessary sympathy, nor the art of 
teaching, and the good ones can’t 
give more than a certain number of 
hours a week to such an exacting 
task. But in those hours, a pupil gets 
something that will not reach him 
from any other source, a personal 
understanding and influence. That 
is to say, the tutor is a friend. If a 
student is in trouble of any kind with 
his College or the University, the 
tutor is expected to know of any 
circumstance which could explain or 
excuse it; private anxieties or simply 
an erratic temperament. 


The tutor’s importance in the Ox- 
ford scheme has tended to increase 
in the last fifty years, with the num- 
ber of state-aided scholars. When I 
came up in 1909, the University con- 
sisted largely of public-school men 
that is, men from families which 
could afford to pay from four to 
eight hundred dollars a year, at 
prices of that time, for their educa- 
tion. There were poor scholars in 
every College, probably more in 
number thar those of the first cen- 
turies. But in medieval times they 
represented a population of perhaps 
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two million—now it is forty million. 
In my day poor boys could and did 
make their way by scholarships, but 
they were a very small proportion 
of those whose brains and ambition 
entitled them to University teaching. 

The case of Jude in Thomas 
Hardy’s famous novel was a com- 
mon one. Many Judes of those days, 
natural scholars, longed to come to 
Oxford and could not succeed. True, 
they could go to one of the open 
universities, where it was possible to 
live more cheaply in lodgings and 
sometimes to support themselves, at 
Durham, London, Manchester and 
other great cities, or in Scotland, at 
the ancient Universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow or St. Andrews. 
And thousands did so. But for the 
poor boy who, like Jude, wanted the 
life of a scholar, the kind of student 
who, in the Middle Ages, would 
have become a Benedictine, and to 
whom the monastic tradition of 


Oxford, the ancient buildings and: 


libraries, 
drawal 


the with- 
noisy disturbing 
world, were an inspiration and a 
life, the barriers were immense. 

All these have gone. Scholarships 
from the counties and the towns, 
set up fifty years ago and constantly 
improved and extended, have made 
Oxford free to any boy who can 
pass the examinations. At the same 
time a boy who wins one of the old 
established scholarships has to prove 
that he needs the money which was 
formerly paid as a matter of course. 
A son of rich parents gets the honor 
but not the subsidy. 


the cloisters, 
from a 


These developments have brought 
a new force of competition to Ox- 
ford. College entrance examinations 
are stiffer—all students are expected 
to read for honors. There is prob- 
ably more work done—that is, in 
bulk of application—then ever be- 
fore. This, of course, means more 
work also for the tutors. But what 
has thrown an unexpected burden 
upon them is the discovery that 
students who come from poor homes 
are apt to lack what might be called 
elementary references—facts of lit- 
erature and history and even eco- 
nomics, which, in any house where 
there are books and where the ordi- 
nary conversation assumes some 
general knowledge, are picked up by 
children for their own amusement. 
A man who has done no general 
reading finds it difficult to express 
his ideas—he has a small vocabu- 
lary and misunderstands common 
phrases. The other day a puzzled 
tutor found, after confusion on both 
sides, that a pupil imagined the word 
shibboieth (and he had no idea 
where it came from) to mean a 
slogan. 
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Oxford overworks and underpays 
its tutors. Probably the hardest 
worked of all are married women 
tutors. A woman with all the prob- 
lems of her household, of shopping, 
young children, and her pupils, lec- 
tures and possibly examinations has 
a longer and harder day than any 
navvy: much too hard and long. 

The time is long past when, as 
described by visitors in the i8th 
Century, a tutor might have no 
pupils at all and when one Hall was 
said to consist only of its Head, 
Doctor Blackstone. Even at the end 
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of that century, the German trav- 
eler Moritz describes an evening at 
the Mitre Inn, drinking with the 
Fellows. 

The Mitre is still in High Street, 
but Fellows do not often get drunk 
there. They are too busy, and the 
end of the academic year does not 
come too soon for men with thirty 
periods of teaching a week, together 
with lectures and such research as 
pupils require by the way. They are 
extremely glad to see the end of the 
summer term and the academic year. 


Oxford goes down for the long 
vacation in June, except those who 
stay (and most of those who have 
finished their last year, do stay) for 
Commemoration. This is the second 
great festival of the year, but quite 
different from Eights Week. It is in 
the vacation, it is not a public feast, it 
is for the University, the students, 
and its glory is the College Balls: 


I don’t know when Oxford Col- 
leges began to give balls and no his- 
torian can tell me; historians too 
often ignore those events (like a new 
fashion in dress) which are the more 
significant because they are not the 
act of any man or institution, but 
simply arise as if from some col- 
lective subconscious. But now these 
great all-night balls are solidly estab- 
lished, unique in their kind. For 
their setting is still monastic Oxford, 
and they are the strangest combina- 
tion of young faces and ancient his- 
tory, the delight of the moment and 
the griefs of time. 

A college does not give a ball 
every year—it would be too expen- 
sive and too disturbing of college 
routine. The aim is that there should 
be one ball in the time of each under- 
graduate. But this means, among 
more than twenty colleges, that there 
are at least six balls in the three days 
of each Commemoration. They take 
place always within the walls of a 
College, either in the Hall or, if the 
Hall is not big enough, in a marquee 
set up expressly in the gardens. It is 
the contrast between the gray clois- 
ters of New College (which was new 
in 1387) or Magdalen, or the antique 
gravity of Merton, and the illumi- 
nated gardens, the music of a jazz 
band, and the couples wandering 
arm in arm through vaulted corri- 
dors, which is unforgettable. 

If beauty is a feeling and great 
beauty is acomplex of contradictory 
feelings harmonized in one experi- 
ence, few sights are more beautiful 
than these old gardens, and their 
ancient trees hung with lamps ap- 
propriate to a children’s party. New 
College, for instance, still possesses 
a “mount” or artificial hill (all 16th 
Century gardens had mounts, often 
supporting “temples”). This mount, 
now overgrown with trees, is set in 
a hollow lawn against the old city 
wall with its high bastions. One can- 


not see it without being reminded of 


the scholars of ancient Oxford, who 
had so few pleasures and who found 
so much of what they had in their 
gardens as grave and formal as gar- 
dens could be made. One sees them 
still in the prints of Loggan, pub- 
lished in 1676, with their pieached 
alleys, bowers, knots and mounts; 
and walking in the trim paths be- 
tween borders of cut box, Masters 
and Fellows in full academic dress, 
as formal as their surroundings. 
These 17th-Century scholars al- 
lowed no balls, and some of their 
modern counterparts, whose work 
happens to keep them in College 
during Commemoration, equally 
detest them. But the formal garden 
is the perfect background for a ball 
and when, strolling out from a dance 
to take the night air, one finds one- 
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self again overshadowed by the 
mount’s large dark mass, sparkling 
with lanterns, one has a sharp and 
complex impression in the same 
moment of deep continuity in the 
essence of things, and of the changes 
of time. For the mount, even while 
it lends itself, the more beautifully 
for its dignity and bulk, to decorate 
a ball, belongs still to the contem- 
plative life—not in studies but in 
gardens. It is even more remote from 
the quirks of history than any 
scholar, however absorbed in re- 
search—his works will be superseded 
but nothing can supersede gardens. 

A wise friend lately gave New 
College a sum of money with the 
only condition that it was to be 
spent on “some useless purpose.” 
The College understood exactly what 
he meant and bought the famous 
statue of Lazarus, by Epstein, now 
to be seen in the antechapel. As I 
have tried to say, the best part of 
Oxford education is “useless.” It is 
the illumination that comes to a man 
in talk with his tutor, with friends, 
in argument with critics, in walks 
through the countryside, in living 
among history rather than learning 
dates. The New College mount is a 
piece of history, the history of that 
in man which loves to make a gar- 
den—among the dancers of Com- 


memoration it stands at once re- 
mote in the dignity of its age, inti- 
mate in its humble function, as a 
“useless” piece of formal gardening. 
It is forty years since I went to a 
New College ball but the garden, as 
I saw it that night, is still vividly 
present to my mind. 

The quality of an all-night ball is 
as much that of a party, or a series 
of parties, as a dance. For those who 
went (as I did) to two full balls and 
a floor-polisher, there was as much 
conversation, as much renewal of 
old friendship, and beginning of 
new, as dancing. I may say that a 
floor-polisher is a Cinderella dance 
given on the night before a ball to 
complete the polish of the floor 
which can only be perfected (and 
how appropriately) by dancing shoes. 

In the middle of the night, by the 
advice of the more experienced, | 
would reserve one dance in order to 
go back to my rooms, take a bath 
and change my underthings and 
shirt—an operation much more ef- 
fective than champagne in giving 
fresh energy. I found by experience 
that it was needed soon after dawn. 

The effect of daybreak was to 
show the girls their escorts’ pale 
cheeks, they became tired because 
they saw the marks of tiredness, and 
sad because they saw dirty gloves 
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and crumpled shirts and knew that 
the ball would soon be dying. The 
couples seemed like their own 
wraiths, in the greenish light, as they 
trailed under the foundering can- 
dles, smoky in their own grease 

less like pleasure-makers than old 
melancholy who recall to 
each other the complicated and diffi- 
cult history of their fate in life before 
separating forever. 


lovers 


This is the time 
for sitting out, for confessions rather 
than proposals. 

An hour or two later, in broad 
day, the feeling is quite changed. 
Dancing has started up again with a 
new and wilder energy—there is a 
sense of reckless and rather cynical 
abandon. The girls have dabbed at 
their lips, but crudely—the faces 
seem to say, “Our clothes are not 
fit to be seen, our complexions are 
leprous, Our make-up is a daub. 
Both we and our revels are an 
affront to the daylight—at a time 
when honest work is just beginning 
for the rest of the world. But we 
don’t care—in fact we enjoy our 
difference from all sober, righteous 
and ordinary people.” And the cou- 
ples laugh and challenge each other 
to dance to the end. 

The end is at or there- 
abouts, when a photograph is taken 


seven 


of the whole assembly. Some col- 
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leges provide breakfast. At ten on 
the same morning members of the 
party may be seen already in punts 
on one of the rivers, dozing in the 
sun under the trees or floating down 
the current with an occasional stroke 
from a paddle. 

Commemoration is also an official 
event 
mony 


there is a degree-giving cere- 
but its chief importance is 
the balls on those three nights. They 
will stay in the memory among the 
special experiences which can be 
even happier in memory than they 
were in fact. For as happiness is 
largely in the imagination, beauty 
and distinction, which, by their na- 
ture belong to imagination, have 
more power to grow there in the 
course of years than commoner and 
simpler, more violent delights. The 
champagne is forgotten in an hour 
or two—a girl remembers her frock 
for six months 
for a year 


a man recalls a face 
but both possess, for the 
rest of their lives, the lights among 
the trees, a cloister in its own sha- 
dows, a floodlit tower, a silent quad- 
rangle with its dormers sharp against 
the transparent indigo of the sky, 
about three and 


o'clock; those 


ghosts walking in the first streaks of 


day like projections of the dream 
which was, for that hour, their ac- 


tual life. rHE END 
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1 


rate Family Plan. Supe-vised children’s 
program. Convenient location 
Richard M. Toohill, Gen. Mgr. 

For beautiful colo’ fo'ders your Travel Agent or | 
William P. Wolfe Organization, Rep. 
Dept. HM, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y 

Also Boston, Phila., Cleveland, Chi., & Toronto 

AAA 01100 0 cq"n"wpwv_«y| 


| 





NEW JERSEY 





he 


CLARIDGE ! 


we uo TF 
The Skyscraper by the Sea” 


\ 
ATLANTIC CITY 
YOUR VACATION— 
OUR VOCATION 
Your leisure —our pleasure! 


GRORGE B. BRUNI 
General Manager 


esr fiat 


aa WW 
wr 
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\ The Cool of the Sea 
For Your Holiday 


One of America’s truly tine sea 








overlooking own 
Golt 
sea 


shore resorts 
Excellent 
Early 
son space available. Write 
for folder. Open June 25 


KROM, Mer 


private beach 


and Tennis 


( S 


See famous old buildings at 


Hi lleamiburg 


> 


A visit to this restored 18th cen- 
tury city is a rewarding experience 
for the family. 
history 


entire American 
lives in its famous build- 
ings like the Wren Building, oldest 
the 
Jefferson studied. 


college structure in country, 


where Thomas 
Fine lodging in modern hotels, co- 
restored tav- 
erns. Recreations include tennis, 


lonial cottages and 


golf, swimming, cycling. 
See “The Common Glory” — 


America’s great outdoor drama 


WIL 


LIAMSBURG LODGE & TAVERNS 
Double from $6.00 FA 


N & COTTAGES 


£10.00 


WILLIAMSBURG IN 








° * * 7 
Ni gina Seashore 
The Cavalier Hotel and its en- 
tire resort facilities will operate 
as a private club for local and 
non-resident members and their 
guests commencing July 1. 
Write for information. 
GOLF « TENNIS « BATHING se INDOOR >. 


POOL « FISHING ¢ BOATING ¢ RIDING « 
LAWN BOWLING 


THE 
ad 





Sidney Banks, Pres 


erecta: 
WAGON WHEEL 


RESTAURANT 
MOTEL ond Resort 
on U.S.No.1, 3 miles south of historic Alexandria, Va. 
Air-conditioned luxury. swimming pool and other out 
door sports. Television. 20 minutes from downtown 
Washington, D. C 









Write for our tree map 
ond Quelity Court Guide, 
oll the way to Fleride 





S 








“Ss 


sl... 
The Trafton-Chalfonte 
Oceanfront at 28th Street, Virginia Beach, on the “* New 
Million Dollar Beach"’, attractive accommodations, Amer- 


ican Plan, exclusive Golf and Country Club privileges. For 
folder H, rates and reservations, write Box 70. 


hey F. Fratton, Virginia Beach, Va. 
Princess Anne Hotel, Virginia Beach 





250 feet on Ocean. All sports available. Golf on champion 
ship courses. Special Beach Club privileges. Excellent food 
American or European Plan. Family rates during season 
Ww for brochure and rates 
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SSeX ad Sussex 


Te, 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J, 


Mrs. Scott Sterling, Owner-Manager. Tel. 2222 


Red Fox Tavern—Established 1728 


Second oldest Inn in t 
‘ 








S. Charm & delight of yesteryears 
ou'll love the glow warmth of old woodwork & quiet at 
mosphere. All rooms, private bath. Good Food. Kecom 
AAA & Duncan Hines. Reservations advisable 


U.S. 19—40 mi. W. of Wash. D.C. Tele. 2771, Middleburg, Va. 


| mended 












This summer, discover the charm ond 
rugged grandeur of this historic 
Canadian Province by the sea, with its 
1200 miles of paved highways and its 
modern resort and tourist accommoda 
tion. Follow the picturesque Soint John 
River Valley north through the lond of the 
French Acadians, or travel the rugged 
Fundy shore to Canada's newest 
ployground ot Fundy Notional Park— 
there's time to do both! Friendly New 
Brunswick owoits your visit 


For an illustrated brochure, write to 
The Director, Dept. rasim 
NEW CRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU, 


FREGCERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 





Chalet Cochand and Swiss Chalets 


Friendly informal Hotel with first class accommodation 
Children's supervised playground, swimming poot and 
lakes, riding, tennis, water skiing, all outdoor sporta. Daily 
rates, American Plan $8 to $12. Keduced Weekly rates 


Writefor booklet. $te. Marguerite Sta., Prov.Quebec, Canada 





Nymark's Lodge, Canada’s Laurentians 


One of the beet known Lodge 
land. 40 miles north 
“Learn to Golf Weeks 
= course on property 
older. Phone 7.2607 


in this picturesque holiday 
Montreal. Enquire about special 
June 21.27. Sept. 9-15. Private 
swimming pool etc. Descriptive 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION — SEE YOUR TRAVEL. AGENT 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
RESORT 


30, P@, 
aé tS OPEN ALL YEAR 


* ADULTS ONLY + INFORMAL ATMOSPHERE 





FLORIDA 





The Colonnades Hotel 









PALM BEACH SHORES 
= 
7 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
° 
e <A PARADISE by the sea IN FLORIDA 
e Comfort and relaxation are featured at thie 
° complete resort hotel. Located directly on the 
- ocean at Palm Beach Shores, 4-miles north of 

W. Palm Beach. Air-conditioned hotel room; 
= apartments with cooking facilities, Oly mpne- 
° size ewim poo: and children’s pool, Snack bar, 
® dining room, cocktail lounge. Low summer 
. rates from only 86 a day double 

write for 

© THE COLONNADES HOTEL, Dept. ¥ 
* Box 676, Riviera Beach, Fla. penne 
= Phone Palm Beach 3-574] 
oeeeeveeeeeeee 













@eeeeeeeoaoeoe ee © 
Completely 

i, Air Conditioned 

Open All Year 


axon 


MIAMI BEACH's 
Most Luxurious Hotel 
e ON THE OCEAN—32nd TO 33rd ST. 
@eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeee 


HAITI 


Chi. Phone 
State 
1-0101 











Tropical, mountainous beauty! Mystic 
Voodoo! American and French cuisine 
at the Riviera, Port-Au-Prince’s ONLY 
woterfront hotel. Private swimming pool 
with mountain view. Write Box 
1226, Miami Springs, Florida, 
or SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Riucera wore 


4 


Port Au Prince, Waiti 
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Bring the Family to 


MIAMI BEACH 


This Summer — 


All the luxury—all the glamour—all 
the sports and fun of fabulous Miami 
Beach are yours to enjoy at amazingly 
low costin summer. For ratesin 
Miami Beach's 379 hotels and 1,800 
apartment buildings go down just 
when prices are going up in other 
resort centers. And the climate’s fine 
any time. Average temperature during 
June, 1952 was 82.5. 

coecccccce 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE, Dept. HY-453 “4 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA ° 
Please send FREE Color Folder, & information on | 
[_] Heotets or [_] Apartments. (Please Check) * 
NAMS -_ i 
STREET _ : 
city 1OME ° 
STATE. : 


eee+2 0 © Please Print Name and Address ++ eee 


This Message is Prepared and Published 
by the City Government of Miami Beach 


145 





RESORTS 


PLACES TO STAY 


For delightful week ends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


NEW ENGLAND 





RANCHES 








LODGE « 


at Smugolers‘Notch : 


At the Foot of Vermont's Highest Mountain 
A vacationiand complete midst Vermont's loveliest views 
Private, heated swimming pool, tennis. Golf, riding nearby 

Modern, spacious public rooms, a superior cuisine; cock- 
tail lounge; epicurean wine cellor; gome room; library 
Unforgettable ponoramas from 4,3 
by ceria! choir lift, avto road 
tel, 6-3311 





93-1. summit, reoched 
Write for color folder or | 


Happy Holiday 
on 


NANTUCKET 


Data 


Days that pass as leisurely as a 
dream in this peaceful, fun-loving 
island paradise... on sun drenched 
beaches... in the quaint streets of 
the old town . on the sparkling 
water on breeze-swept moors. 
Modern hotels and inns: A complete 
variety of sports and entertain- 
ment golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 
sailing. Swimming in water aver- 


NICHOLAS V. MARA 


MONSFIELD 
VERMONT: - 











HOUSE CLUB 
& COTTAGES 


CRAWFOR 


CRAWFORD NOTCH,N.H. 





NEW ENGLAND'S COMPLETE RESORT 


aging 72°. Artists’ Colony. 
1000 ft. elevation spore) Golf. 2 Private 
Scheduled Airline Service Lakes. Beach House. Varied social activities 









For free ustrated 
hooklet write to 


NANTUCKET 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 
Nentucket 


Log Lodges—Superior food. American and 


European Plans. Churches nearby 

Late June to mid-October 
Richard Edgerton, Managing Director 

N. Y. Office: L. P. Brickett, Murray Hill 9-3967 


Season 
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CAPE Co 
Come! Enjoy ° Cc 
the clean blue sea, Wo 
+ sun and silver sands. eo 
Swim, sail, play golf, fish for 
Le) 
o 


3 ? = or tuna—or just relax in a 

story book setting on romantic old 
Write for color map and directory, tell Q 
ing when coming, length of stay, Oo 


“© number rooms needed, whether ho- 


o 
© 


% | 


tel, guest house or housekeep- 
ing Cottage is desired—to Cape 
Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
Room 101, 298 Main St., 
Phen Mass 


CAPE COD’ 


“Twin fountain GOTEL 


TWIN MT 


ony 
NH, es 
a ne 
“Heart of the White Mountains 

American and European Plans. Swimming Pool, 
Tennis, Nearby Golf. Daily Motor Sightseeing 
Prips, Hiking and varied Outdoor Activities 
Evenings of Gayety, Square Dancing, Television 
and Symphonie, Operatic and Popular Tran- 















scriptions by World Famous Orchestras & | 

Name Bands. a 

Write for descriptive literature to h 

GEORGE NICHOLS, Managing Director “J 
Twin Mountain, New Hampshire 


New York Office: Circle 7-8100 





SOO-NIPI LODGE 


and cottages 


e Finest Foop 


*® ALL Sports 
« ELevaTor 
NIGHTLY 


* COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
© ENTERTAINMENT 
© Peivate SANDY Beacn-Lirecuarp 
* MopeRate AmeRICAN PLAN Rates 
Je »hn ~ Duff, Jr., Mer 


ige, New London 10, N.H 








Tree shaded private cottages 
in the Green Mountains 


She 
ap: Sane 


$56 to $70 a week with meals 
Recommended by Duncan Hines 


Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 

















HOTEL 
and contests 


In the White Mountains a 


Our own golf course, swimming rt, 
pool, tennis, riding stable, children's = 
playground, cocktail lounge. Viennese 

\ 


* Foroct Hilla 


‘t 






chef. Churches nearby. Write for color | 
booklet. John L. Cota, V.P. & Maer. 


FRANCONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















island 1, 


( (Chatham Bars) i 
IN N and Cottages 2 


h\\ 4 Pleases the most discriminating 


SSZA 


Wik 


N 


‘\ A 65-acre estate overlooking the 
ocean. Safe, private mile sandy 
beach with fine bathing. Own 9-hole 
golf course, 3 tennis courts, cocktail 
lounge & terrace. Summer theatre, t 
shops, fishing and relaxation. 
Early June to late September 
E. Robinson McMullen, Pres 


“ez CHATHAM « CAPE COD MASS. 771” 





} 
‘ 

’ 
; 
\ 


RUCEWOLD - 
LODGE 


fond LOG COTTAGES 
( 











~ 





CAPE CODDER HOTEL 











Main Lodge and individual 

\ 

modern cottages secluded in and CABANAS 
spruce woods, cooled by sea & romantic epot on Cape d 
breezes. American Plan Sports honey mooners. Private beach 

4 activities on our estate. Salt | wimmis l, golf near-by, all 

Dancing and cocktail bar 

water swimming pool, beach, Aa‘ 


Famed Cape ( od. $12 up, in 
ding meals. Special June rates for 
bey Mooner 


Celer Fe 


boat trips. Recreational and social 
ment. Cocktall lounge 
une 12 te Sept. 4 





der am request 







DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN « PO BOX 632 FALMOUTH MASS 


For descriptive 
i folder wrile | 7 
John B. Waller, | a 

th Mar 





Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR. INE this favored vacationland offer 

hoice of accommodations to please every purse and 
fine hotels, informal 
motels and 
ching. Only 
bintewic 


Quaint New Eagland inns, 





dude ranches, camps, 
the finest New England con 


enjoy scenic 


vine plus 
S hours away to 
all sports, fes- 


grandeur, harm, 


tivals and faire 
Write for FREE Berkshire Hills bacation Guide 
| Berkshire Hills, Court House, Pittsfield 12, Mass. 
















| Privete Beach, 
bicycling, 


golf, tennis, swimming, 
fishing, soiling. Cocktail ber. 


$11.00 up, including meals. 


| 
Seca ae 











| Bex 15, SIASCONSET, MASS. 
4G i 
| The Northfield 
-( “ “ dl recreation t intere every membs« of the 
} a * ype fa tt SO acre etate < this charming country 
h , oe Ir wlou omiortable roomea, de lic iT ve als in 
a formal « ‘ its, Open all year. ( olor faldes 
KINEO, MAINE | a Guten tate, Mgr. East Northfield, Mass. 
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and 
ttages 







The Sociol and Sports Center 


of the Southern Maine Coast rae 
sandy beac 


1 t back door, Fine ore 
se t — ® “4 $9 ¢ $15 a day per person including 
M Je inanet sfoods ° 

wher 
a. 6. B BRYANT, Kennebunkport 7-3313 








Kennebunk Beach, Me 











Hotel Bar Harbor... Famous Bar Harbor 


Only shorefront hotel. New, modern. Informal restaurant 
& lounge. Sundeck. All rooms: views, airfoam mattresses 
radiant heat and comb. baths. Reduced rates early and 


late ur. Plan 


Mgr. Rod Joh 


Mt. Desert 


(Free Folder) Acadia Pk 
, pal Pier, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Maunici 








Sunset Hill House 
In the White Mts. Everything for a wonderful Vacation! 
Golf on our sporty course free to guests. All «ports Gay 
informal Social Life Snack Bar. Open to Oct. 15 
Warren R. Swift, Owner-Manager 
Suger Hill, New Hompshire 





Whitneys’ in Jackson, N. H. 


A charming lun of comfort and good cheer. Two new 
cottages *rYivate ewimming Pond with sandy beach 
Sports, rest, goo! fool Approved by AAA and Duncan 


Hines. Our folder tells all 


H. F. Whitney, Jeckson, N. H. 





. 

Eagle Mountain House 

In lovely Wildcat Valley. A square mile private estate with 
golf farm and forest arge sand beach swimming 
pool, trout fishing, shuffleboard, Square dancing, movies, 
social program. June 26 to Oct. 14. Color brochure 


Arthur P. Gale, Owner-Manager, Jack New H 


course 


hei 
P 








: ‘ 
Vermont Trail Riders 
What say you to 
mountains and bat 
the popular day rid " 2 day weekend trip for 
22.50 inclusive. Excellent nearby accommodations. Write 


Alisoun and David Langlois, So. Woodstock, Vermont 


Our friendly 


a horseback vacation? 
bl Trail trips, 


waiting 








Oakledge Manor 


for Fun, Friendliness and Relaxation. All Sports afloat or 
ashore on our 250 acre estate. Good Vermont food and 
varied entertainment. Rooms in Manor House or cottages 
Cocktail Lounge. For rates, color folder write 


Fred C. Hill Burlington 7 (on Lake Champlain) Vermont 





Camp Elizabeth Inn 


Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun 
try on Canada’s border. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep 
olf, tennis, scenic trips. Excellent cooking. Informal 


56-$66 Am. Plan. Opens June 27. Free Folder 


Newport 16, Vermont 


‘JUNE 


The Marshall House 


One of New England it«tanding seacoast resort hotels 
I verythine for reet, recreation, entertainment. Superla 
tive food, Cocktail Le The Emerson H under 


same management 


Edward W. Marshall, Pres., Box M, York Harbor, Maine 





Squaw Mountain Inn 


ve rlooking Mo 
Private golf course, motor lau 


A beautiful vacation estat osehead Lake 


fishing, tennis, bow! 
ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Pris ate cabins 
or roome at Inn Mid June to mid Sept M nlerate rate 
No hay fever 


The Shostdane, Greenville Junction, Maine 





Sparhawk Hall 


Ai the Salt Water's Edge. Act sports, relaxation on our 
spacious sun deck, a varied social program, excellent meals 
a friendly atmosphere, in short, everything for a happy 
vacation! Open June 28. Color folder. Mrs. J. T. Kennedy, 


Pres., Carl G. Sherman, Mgr , Ogunquit, Maine 





Chute Homestead and Cottages 


On Long Lake. 25 inodern cx 





rttage with firey ar 
pines & birches. Lakeshore ttages ha ke 
boat of canoe Tennis, trail quare dancing, inf 
entertainment. Delicious Maine meals. June thru Sept 


Phil and Polly Chute, Box 4, Naples, Maine 





Candlelight Farms Inn 


Country living at ita best on an 800 acre farm estate 
Attractive ae gree yy caged all with private bath. I 
lent food and good fu an id natural beauty. Write for 


description, brochure rates. a ations t« 


Jessica S. and Cari M. Dunham, ten 113, New Milford, Conn. 





MINNESOTA 





h 
i 


watchword. 
water sand beach American 
plan and housekeeping...for rates 
and colored tolders, write 
BASSWOOD LODGE 
WILDERNESS 
OUTFITTERS, ENC 


Box 690-4 
y, Mins 








NORTH CAROLINA 





° 
The Piedmont Inn 
A small attractive Inn borde 
tains National Park. Ex: 
summer climate 


ring the Great Smoky Moun 
ur vacation 


n this cool 
m of 4000 feet 


Ideal for 





at an ele 












| California modern hotel on 
| type 
|} room anu 


honeymoon couples ing > Jone 15th to Oct 


Paul Hyatt, Manager, Waynesville, North Carolina 


Ope 





The Sea Ranch Hotel 


The Outer Banks 
ivingroom-bedroom 
American plan. Write for folder 


Kitty Howk, North Caroline 


cabana 
aceemmodations with | dressing 


bath 





LONDON 
THRIFT TOUR 


Continued from Page 26 


unique. Dinner, with a drink or two 
and the tip, will cost you about 
$5.50. A 55c taxi home and your 
Sunday has cost you exactly $10. 


Monday is your day for Shake- 
speare and Stratford-on-Avon. The 
best and cheapest way is a tour. 
Frames’ Tours, 80 Southampton 
Row, W.C. 1, has an excellent one, 
which not only includes the Shake- 
speare country but Oxford Univer- 
sity as well. The price for the whole 
day is $6. Your two meals, in coun- 
try pubs, will cost another $3. Day’s 
total: $9. 


Your next day you start with West- 
minster Abbey, which is reached by 
your Sc bus and has scores of corners 
that will repay your prowling. You 
can also see something of the nearby 
Houses of Parliament, but if you 
want to tour the interior, you have 
to schedule your visit between 10 A.M. 
and 3:30 p.M. ona Saturday—unless, 
of course, you know an M.P. For 
lunch, walk along the Thames (Parlia- 
ment is on its banks) and take a river 
boat to Greenwich. Round-trip fare 
is 50c and youcan get a hot lunch or 
sandwiches and beer on the boat for 
less than $1. It is a pleasant trip; you 
pass under all the famous Thames 
bridges, and Greenwich itself —where 
the world’s clocks are set to “Green- 
wich time’’—is green and pleasant. 
Get off the boat on your return trip 
and walk up a large wide street 
called Whitehall. You will pass all 
the government buildings, including 
Scotland Yard, and it is standard 
practice to have your picture taken 
outside No. 10 Downing Street with 
the amiable bobby stationed there. 
Keep to your left and you enter the 
Mall, a tree-lined boulevard, the 
scene of many royal processions. At 
the end of the Mall—you will see 
it long before you come to it—is 
Buckingham Palace. If you want to 
see the Changing of the Guard, in- 
quire when it takes place (the times 
change) and arrive accordingly. Re- 
trace your steps up the Mall, turning 
left so that you can pass the little 
jewel of St. James’s Palace. Walk 
up St. James’s Street past many of 
London’s celebrated clubs. You will 
see the members staring stonily out 
the windows. The legend is that 
some of the members don’t move 
for months. Then you'll be in Pic- 
cadilly. 

After your hotel brush-up take a 
taxi (35c) for a pick-me-up in Shep- 
herd Market, a quaint old alley just off 
Piccadilly. Try Shepherd's pub there, 


a superbexampleofthe upperechelon 
of English pubs. Then get yourself by 
cab (20c) to that part of Soho lying 
north of Oxford Street. You are 
dining at a restaurant called the 
White Tower, which many people 
think is the best in London. 

It is run by a genial restaurateur 
who comes from the Greek island of 
Cyprus, and he has somehow man- 
aged to coax out of British materials 
flavors that aren't normally there. 
It is, as it were, roast beef with a 
Greek sauce. The meal won't be 
cheap—probably around $5—but 
you are eating like a king. Taxi 
home (a stroll would be more fun 
and wouldn't take more than about 
45 minutes) and you have spent 
$7.50 for the day. 


The next day is your own. London 
is fullof world-famous museums. The 
Tate, the Royal Academy, the British 
Museum and the London Museum 
are four of them. Or maybe you want 
to wander through the department 
stores: Selfridge’s or Bourne & Hol- 
lingsworth’s are good, the first mod- 
eled on American stores and the 
other curiously, distantly British. A 
cross between them is Harrod’s, in 
Knightsbridge, which is large and 
amusing. Across the street from 
Harrod’s is a long row of London’s 
fine antique shops, where you can 
just look at, or actually buy, cen- 
turies-old items for possibly half of 
what they would cost you at home. 
Then the thing to do is to lunch in a 
pub like the Londoners. Most of 
them have hot lunches and all are 
cheap. 

London has three times the num- 
ber of shows New York has, so to- 
night take in another London theater 
($1.65). You haven't eaten your eve- 
ning meal (a substantial tea—35e— 
in one of the museums has staved off 
your hunger), so after the theater 
drop in at a Lyons Corner House, 
one of the world’s largest restaurant 
chains. The one at Piccadilly Circus 
is the liveliest. The food won't be 
overwhelmingly good, but it’s what 
middle-class London eats and likes 
and it will be very cheap, 75c at the 
most. With taxis you will have spent 
under $5 today. 


Several things are cheaper in Eng- 
land than anywhere else in Europe, 
and one of them is the rented car, so 
on your last day, you might as well 
take advantage of this situation. 
You can rent a small car for $2.80 a 
day plus 7c a mile. If you can’t 
drive, a driver runs about $5 a day. 
The car holds four comfortably. 
You will need a British driving li- 
cense but this is issued immediately 
(35c) by the British Tourist Bureau 
when you produce your Stateside 


HOLEDAY 
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SUMMER’S 
COOLEST DRINK 


DELICIOUSLY DRY 
AND DIFFERENT... 
EASY TO MAKE... 


THESE ARE A FEW OF THE MILLIONS 
OF SMART PEOPLE WHO ENJOY 
GIN-AND-QUINAC EVERYWHERE 


This is how 
you make 
Gin-and-Quinac 
in seconds 


m\ 


Put 144 ounces of 
gin in a tall glass 
Plenty of ice, Thin 
slice of lemon or 
lime. Fill with 
Quinac, 


* 
THIS 1S Quinac 


A delicious beverage 
all by itself. Enjoy 
Quinac in a glass with 





ice and a slice of 
lemon or lime. 


Easiest, quickest way to cool con- 
tentment in a glass—Gin-and- 
Quinac. You make it in seconds. You 
enjoy it any time, all the time. See 
that glacier-blue color? That’s the 
Quinac color. For Quinac looks as 
delightfully different as it tastes. 
And that’s saying a mouthful of the 
finest flavor you’ve ever enjoyed. 


GET THE KNACK... DRINK 


S Rum 4 


4 
GIN 
"all 


~ 


“ Vodka ~ 






Canaoa DY 


Quinaé 


rd 
oo aeeeenene 





uinac 


QUININE WATER 





JUNE 





































Sailing with 







featur 
Ye whe 


you re al 


America’s la 


( 


V 
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The Pleasant Valley Wine Company 


a skin treatment 
within a 


sun lotion 


Protect your skin... pamper it... 

while inducing a richer, safer, 
the 
only sun lotion containing Revenescence, 


golden-glowing tan with Sun-Bronze 


special ingredient to compensate 
for the drying effects of the sun. Non-oily, 
non-greasy, $2, $3.50 the bottle (plus tax). 


hw’ 


ly 


~ | 
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the Martz 








GREAT 


Made by the 


ed on the ship 


n you sail the seven 
ling with Great We 


ryest 


THER FAMOUS 


fERRY 


TOKAY 


HABLI 


ALITERNI 


RHINE WINE 


PRMOUTH 


LIRGUINDY 


yreal Western 


Rheims, Hammondsport 















Whether you travel a big luxurious liner of the 


Pd United States Lines, Moore McCormack, the 
G, 7 Jb fbeith Grace Lines, or any other leading American 
, CALL. i. Ca MMd line, you'll find Great Western 


N.Y.S. Champagne proudly 
wine list 


a 


tern 


Makers 


Imerica’s 


N 


( lling ( hamp igne 


WESTERN WINES 


of 


Largest Selling Champagne 


if C on ie 
Qpiatl Lesion 


Wines Since 1860 


Y 
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license. J. Davy, who has several 
branches in London, is a good rental 
agency, specializing in Americans. 

You are driving to Maidenhead, 
30 miles south of London on the 
Thames—a quite diflerent Thames 
either from the Thames of the Pros- 
pect or the Thames of the Cheisea 
Embankment. The Thames River 
winds its way through your London 
stay; it has done that with British 
history. In the glove compartment 
of the car will be a road map. Find 
Maidenhead, get out of London by 
the main road and then start taking 
the small picturesque roads, passing 
thatched cottages and rural pubs. 
Don’t worry about driving on the 
left. All visitors to England worry 
about this, but in five minutes’ driv- 
ing you'll have the hang of it. 

At Maidenhead, rent yourself a 
punt (about 25¢ an hour) and go up 
the Thames. There is almost no cur- 
rent here, so punting upstream is 
easy. You can park the boat on the 
riverside and watch the other pleas- 
ure craft drifting idyllically by. Punt- 
ing is the standard sport of the 
upper middle class, but if it bores 
you (it is slow, like cricket) you can 
rent a canoe. As you go up and 
down the river you will pass the 
houses of the solid citizens of Brit- 
ain directly on the riverbank. When 
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you drive back to London, take a 
diflerent route. You will have driven 
about 70 miles, and your car, plus 
lunch and boat, will have come to 
less than $10. 

This evening is your last. Make it 
a good one. Have dinner at a club 
in Park Lane called Les Ambassa- 
deurs. Technically you have to be a 
member to get in, but simply show 
the doorman your American pass- 
port. This night club is almost brand- 
new, having been opened in the 
summer of 1952, and it is one of the 
world’s loveliest. It has an out-of- 
this-world the 
orchestra is good and the food is 
superb. It isn’t cheap; by British 
standards it is fantastically expen- 
sive. It will cost you $2.80 to get in. 
Your meal will cost about $5, tip 
included. Taxi home, and your last 
day costs you $18.20. Your week in 
London has run a few shillings 
under your $65 budget. 


terrace and décor, 


Yours hasn’t been a tourist’s tour. 
You have talked to the people, you 
have done what well-to-do London- 
ers do and what poor Londoners do. 
You have got to know London more 
than a little. And you have enough 
left of final 
lager or stout, or maybe a morning 
sherry. 


your budget for a 


hrHE END 








TANGLEWOOD TALE 
Continued from Page 81 


Theatre-Concert Hall with student- 
designed costumes and scenery. 
Titus even used a projector that 
simulated the burning of Rome. 
Minor operas, on the other hand, 
are often given outdoors in the for- 
mal gardens with Elizabethan sim- 
plicity, while staging of single scenes 
is done on the outdoor Rehearsal 
Stage, with most of the audience sit- 
ting on the grass. “Basic costume” is 
likely to be the rule—a sash and a 
wooden dagger for the hero, and 
Bernstein’s cape borrowed for the 
villain. 

Of all the operas given at Tangle- 
wood last year, Bernstein’s jazzy, 
haunting Trouble in Tahiti, about 
the breakup of a suburban mar- 
riage, was probably the most pol- 
ished theatrically. It and its viva- 
cious red-haired star, Beverly Wolff, 
were obviously headed for Broadway 
or TV, not because they weren’t up 
to opera but because they had suc- 
ceeded in making opera popular. 
Before Bev left Tanglewood she 
was signed up by an Atlanta night 
club 

Besides opera, the Center has a 
department of choral music headed 


by Hugh Ross, director of New 


nda, 


ooo SF 


York’s Schola Cantorum. This con- 
sists of a group studying choral con- 
ducting, a Small Choir of experi- 
enced voices (which had Miss Rhode 
Island of 1952 among its members), 
and the Festival Chorus, with the 
Small Choir as its core plus almost 
everybody else at Tanglewood. 


All these departments—instru- 
mental, composition, opera and 
choral—are as hard to get into as a 


bank vault. But if you can read mu- 
sic and want to come to Tanglewood 
for a musical vacation of two weeks, 
four weeks or six weeks, the Tangle- 
wood Study Group is wide open 
($150 tuition plus $175 room and 
board for six weeks, including 
breakfast and dinner). So far the 


group has been made up mainly of 


it also in- 
cluded, last year, a woman airplane 


teachers of music, but 
pilot, a real-estate man, one of the 
top mathematicians of the U.S., and 
a public accountant. 

Ingolf Dahl, who is the depart- 
ment, emphasizes that it is not a 
course in “appreciation” but a par- 
ticipation in music. Everyone must 
sing in the Festival Chorus, which 
means that people who have never 
sung publicly in their lives end up 
singing in big Shed concerts with 
the Boston Orchestra. 
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This ts the kind of holiday I’ve always 

wanted! Wonderful swimming—just the 

kind of accommodation I like and I can 
afford—lots of intere suing company | wish 

I'd come to Ontario for my vacation 

before! I can fish, sail, go for drives 
through beautiful country—I'll 

never go anywhere else, now I've 


found out about Ontario! 


_ — TRAVEL TIPS 


~— ® More miles of super-highways than any state in 
- the U.S.- all toll free 


- © Good shopping and liberal customs exemptions, 
=- 


ramen 
_ CANADA. 
aaa” VACATIONS 
UNLIMITED 





Ontario Travel 
42-D Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 

Please send me free guide map and 64-page illustrated 
booklet about Ontario 
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For over 150 Years favored in the 
World's most Gracious Homes... 
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The Study Group makes its own 
music too. Those who play instru- 
ments give concerts of early music 
rediscovered by Dahl. This year the 
group will have a special treat: a 
former Tanglewooder, Allen Sapp, 
was given a $300 award to compose 
a piece just for it. 

But the big thrill for the Study 
Group !s living in a total musical 
world. They sleep and eat in the 
dormitories with the regular stu- 
dents, go to student orchestra and 
Boston Symphony rehearsals, listen 
in on classes, attend Festival Con- 
certs gratis. Wherever they turn they 
hear music or talk of music. They 
couldn't escape it if they wanted to. 

At the Lenox School for Boys 
(Tanglewood’s girls’ dormitory), the 
only thing as ubiquitous as the mu- 
sical din is, perhaps, pretty legs in 
shorts. At Wheatleigh, the men’s 
dormitory (once a forty-room man- 
sion, now crammed with double- 
decker cots), you go to a Student 
Union party where members of the 
student orchestra get up a red-hot 
jazz band while the rest of the “long- 
hairs” cut loose with jitter-bugging. 


Of all this activity, visitors to the 
week-end Festival Concerts see very 
little. You can’t buy tickets to stu- 
dent concerts, except on rare occa- 
sions Ike Tanglewood on Parade, 
when alumni come back to lead stu- 
dent performances. To the thirty-to- 
forty other productions 
from opera Sunday-morning 
chamber-music recitals, only stu- 
dents and the Friends of the Berk- 
shire Music Center are admitted. 

The Friends, of whom there were 
about 4500 last year, are donors of 
anything from a few dollars to many 
hundreds the support of the 
Center. Gifts of more than $150 go 
into the Tanglewood Revolving 
Scholarship Fund, from which over 
half of last year’s 410 students— 
more than ever before—were given 
full-tuition scholarships. 

Just what does a week-end visitor 
to Tanglewood see? First of all, he 
about 12,000 other visitors 
with whom he has to compete for 


student 
to 


to 


sees 


tickets, rooms and meals in an area 
whose permanent population is only 
half as large. Then, primarily, he 
sees, and hears, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Festival Concerts 
which are given in the Shed during 
the last three week ends of the 
Tanglewood season, on Friday and 
Saturday nights and Sunday after- 
noons. During the first three week 
ends there are Saturday-and-Sun- 
day Festival Concerts in the Theatre- 


Concert Hall given by a portion of 


the Boston Orchestra, but these 
draw only a fraction of the Shed 
turnout. 
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> ANZ TOURNAMENT 


wipe le Republic of Panama 
jie. Suuly Mth to August 4th, 1953 
| penny, ppg | 


Host Club + PANAMA ROD ond REEL CLUS + Poneme City 


FISH PANAMA 


A Family Summer 
Vacation Paradise 


The big ones start to run in Panama 
Bay's world famous waters in May; 
fishing is great through November. 
There is always big fun and loads 
of things to see and do for you and 
your family in Panama. Swimming, 
golfing, horse-racing, sightseeing, 
starlight roof dancing. See your 


. Travel Agent or 
; 
‘E>. to FREE 


FOR 
» FISHING BOOKLET 
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LATIN AMERICA'S MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


Panama City, Reg blic of Panama 
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A Nirheby Hotel AIR-CONDITIONED 
AUG. 31 


SPEN « 


SUMMER 
FESTIVAL 










Enjoy a Cool 
Colorado 
vacation... 
swimming, fishing, 
riding, tennis, 
dancing, pack trips, 
mountain grandeur. 


And 

concerts, forums and 
discussion groups led 
by world famous 
artists and 

scholars. 


For full details 
write Dept. 9, 
Aspen, Colorado 








EXTRA SPECIAL 


Get an added lift out of life by planning a 
visit—long or short—to Atlantic City’s Hotel 
Dennis. Relax, mingle with the gay crowds, 
enjoy the Poardwalk’s myriad attractions. 
The weather is pleasant, whatever the sea- 
son. Finest food—American and European 
Plans. Moderate rates. Call Atlantic City4-8111. 


—— ‘ 


Moll WNX\S 
Boardwalk at Michigan Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY 























On a sunny Sunday afternoon a 
Shed concert is a convivial affair. 
The Shed seats 6000 (at up to $6.50 
per folding camp chair), but since 
it is Open on three sides, at least 
that many more hear the concert 
from the surrounding lawn for a $2 
entry fee. Blankets go down, in the 
shade of the fine old trees if possible, 
but everywhere so close together it 
seems impossible to walk between 
them. Out beach chairs, 
lunches, vacuum jugs, beach hats, an 
occasional parasol over a bald pate, 
Sunday papers and card decks. 
Dungarees and shorts are every- 


come 


where and even an unauthorized 
bathing suit or two. The shorts and 
bathing suits are “against regula- 
tions,” and during the working week 
any girl trying to enter the grounds 
in shorts is furnished a wrap-around 


skirt from a supply for such emer- 


gencies. But the week-end influx of 


bare legs is too great a strain on 
the system. 

A nighttime Festival concert has 
the same relaxed air—only to the 
music and the informal feminine 
dress add stars and a not-too-bright 
moon, and you have a geometric 
increase in romance. 

After the concert, it’s about a 
forty-minute project getting your 
car out of the lot and back to your 
hotel. You won't, however, have a 
hotel to go back to if you wait till 
Saturday to look. By Thursday 
afternoon the Lenox Information 
Center has nothing open but rooms 
in private homes; by Saturday morn- 
ing it usually has nothing. 

Places to stay range from spare 
bedrooms to former private palaces 
Eim Court or 
thirty-six-room Blantyre, which owe 
their new lease on life solely to 
Tanglewood. 

Baroque Elm Court, where Doc- 
tor Munch stays, is probably the 
most prestigious address. | arrived 
there with a motorcycle escort sim- 
ply because I asked State Trooper 
Ed Dunn the way. “I'll take you 
over,” he said. “Like to see what the 
place looks like myself.” But, in 
spite of local awe, Elm Court is a bar- 
gain. A single (bathless) room can be 
had for as little as $5, a multicourse 
dinner, which may feature steak or 
half-inch-thick roast beef, for $3.50; 
and anyone can come in on no- 
cover, no-minimum Saturday nights, 
order a bottle of pop and dance till 
midnight. 


like ninety-room 


This year’s Berkshire Festival will 
be the sixteenth since it all started in 
°34. A conductor gets credit for the 
idea, but not the one whose name is 
now linked with Tanglewood. It was 
Henry Hadley, rather than Serge 


Koussevitzky, who first dreamed of 


concerts under the stars amid the 
Berkshire Hills. His orchestra was 
sixty-five members of the New York 
Philharmonic, and the first Festival, 
an open-air one of three concerts, 
was given on the Dan Hanna Farm 
in Stockbridge to a total attendance 
of 5000. (1952's total attendance, in- 
cidentally, was 85,000.) Hadley re- 
peated in 1935. Then in 1936, Kous- 
sevitzky came with the Boston Or- 
chestra. Toward the end of 1936, 
Tanglewood was given to the Boston 
Orchestra by Mrs. Gorham Brooks 
and Miss Mary Aspinwall Tappan, 
and the 1937 Festival was held there. 

The Shed was up in time for the 
*38 Festival, and it housed the or- 
chestra till 1942 when the war forced 
the Festival's discontinuance. Afraid 
the idea might lapse, Koussevitzky 
kept it alive during the four war 
years by conducting chamber con- 
certs in the Theatre-Concert Hall, 
and these became a regular part of 
the Festival when it was revived in 
1946. 


To Koussevitzky, however, the 
great thing at Tanglewood was the 
Berkshire Music Center. When he 
founded the Center in 1940 he re- 
alized a dream he had nourished for 
a quarter of a century. As a young 
man in Moscow he had gone even as 
far as the architectural plans for 
such a center there. World War I 
had wrecked that dream; Kousse- 
vitzky was determined that World 
War II should not wreck the Berk- 
shire Music Center, the fulfillment 
of that dream. When, in 1942, after 
only two seasons, the Center could 
find no supporters because of the 
war, Koussevitzky founded The 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in 
memory of his late wife, and’ this 
Foundation supported the Center's 
1942 season. It still contributes to 
the scholarship fund. The war, how- 
ever, could not be bucked indefi- 
nitely, and the next year it forced 
suspension of the Center tll 1946. 
But from then till his death in 1951, 
it was Koussevitzky’s first love. 

I went to Koussevitzky’s house, 
Seranak,, on the apex of a hill above 
Tanglewood, and on a day made 
dramatic by lowering thunderheads 
1 looked down on leaden Stock- 
bridge Bowl and Tanglewood’s acres. 
Koussevitzky’s widow, a niece of his 
first wife, stood with me and told me 
of her husband’s wish to rest in these 
Berkshire Hills. He is buried in 
Lenox in the Church on the Hill 
graveyard. “Strangely enough, there 
was only one plot left in this ceme- 
tery he liked so much,”’ Mrs. Kousse- 
vitzky told me. “You must go see it, 
though it may be hard to find. He 
has only a small white stone.” 


.and Tanglewood. tHE END 










KEYSTONE OLYMPIC 8MM CAMERA 
Easiest -handling roll-film camera with 
f 2.5 lens. Only $78.00. Other 
fine Keystone Cameras from 
$49.95 to $245, 


DICK POWELL, Director of 
the RKO Picture “SPLIT SECOND” 





Dick Powell spends 
most of his working hours with 
a movie camera — and many of his most enjoyable leisure hours 
behind one (a Keystone!), shooting scenes of his family 
and friends. Dick says, “I'm no studio technician, 
and that’s why I appreciate Keystone simplicity. 
Of all the home movie equipment I’ve tried, Keystone is the 
only equipment that gives me truly professional 
quality movies by just aiming and squeezing!” 
| What Dick doesn’t say is that Keystone Cameras and projectors 


are 80 amazingly low in price too! 


AND JUNE’S THE MONTH FOR 
SPECIAL GIFTS — GIVE KEYSTONE 


For Dad on Father's Day 
graduate . 


... for the 
.. for the blissful bride and 

groom, give a superb Keystone camera 
and projector. They will always remember 








their day, captured faithfully 
— and so simply! in brilliant, 
movies. Complete outfits start at 


$129.85 at your Keystone dealer. 


eystone 


Boston 24, Massachusetts 





KEYSTONE SIXTY-SIX 8mm PROJECTOR 


| At show-time, perfect partner for your 
Keystone Olympic Movies! With case 
$127.50. Other fine Keystone projectors 
from $99.95 to $169.50. 





At all fine camera shops -— write for name of one nearest you. 
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Gay Signal for Summer |! 


Sun ‘n Surf Ensemble 





Your *1 favorite terry ensemble for summer 


the perfect eye-catcher for beach and 


vocation wear |! 

The beach ber shirt in thick ‘n thirsty 
terry cloth with bold, colortul flag stripes on 
lus s white terry. Completely washable! 
Ch e of red or blue stripes on white. Small, 
Medium, loa } e! Only $3.95 


Trim, Terry boxer shorts with elastic waist 


for snug, comlortable fit. In pyre white only 


Small, Medium, Large $2.95 
i 


THE TOG SHOP 


Americus, Georgia 
Please send me the lollowing 
Quan. | Size | Color 


Beachcomber Shirt $3.95 
Terry Shorts $2.95 
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address 
city 

() Check 


0 “oO add 20¢ for postage 





order @ith your name and addrew 


HW. SEARS INDUSTRIES, INC. 



























ALTIMETER & BAROMETER 


for Vacation & Year 'round driving 
This i iting car y adds brand 
new thrills te travel . . . gives the height 
of hills, how deep the valleys and when 
sea level is being approac . Also shows 
n tc pressure, thus in- 
Sheatlos probable weather conditions with. 
in the mn nent twenty . Incenspicu- 
ous, 8 adjustable bracket for easy 











9 OF any- 
where in ae. Diameter, 2%". 
Os 5 Upto 5,000 ft..... $ 9.50 
B628..... Up to 10,000 ft... .. 10.55 
G689 ..s0% Up to 15,000 f..... 12.60 
Alse bie with eq t metric scale. 





Postpaid & Including Fed. Tax 


LLM syrowls Inc. OPTICIANS 


Helping Sight and Hearing Since 1875 


520 Fifth Ave. (43d St.) N. ¥. 36, N. ¥. 














AT LAST! A CHROME RESTORER THAT WORKS! Amstins, new 2owar chrome ove 


tecter wipes away rust-—pite—cor Complete Chrome Pre 
resten oan ares : ba orem or — from Covantnes sees § ohreme mirror Srtonet tector mit containing: 
uw ' ur rs ® i aust me 
bat « he ‘ta wu bought tt Keep it tter eoven be 
© ewarred, ib ‘ at ow Vay Chrome ft ‘ ' M it a at t 
“ety st een & : 
one ‘apr vation ‘ ae entiee SEASON. ' ( 
ALY AIR ~SUN—RAIN—SLEET wi UsEes— t Can of PROTECTOR 


aesucts ABSOLUTERY GUARANTEED OR MONTY BACK! Enctow $2, check of money ‘t > ' 


799 Broadway, Dept. C-950, New York 3, N.Y. 








HAND CRAFTED COLONIAL 
GATELEG TABLE 


Brings magic memories of bygone days 


An heirloom 


for the future faithful to the past. Hand fashioned 
with unhurried skill from solid wild cherry and 
solid walnut. Choice of highly resistant finishes 
hand rubbed to mellow satin smoothness, Choice 
of leg «tyles omfortable eating for family and 
guests terol 09 e B155 Open stock, Se - 206 
for genuine pho wood samples, prices descrip 
tions of gateleg 4 usan, coffee and end table 
hutch and corner cupboards pon chairs ithe r 
suthentically designed ¢ ~ mial reproductions, Guar 
inteed, Visitors = malian Write Dept, 604 
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WINTMILLER' 


2-WAY 
CHROME 
A fee PROTECTION 
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SHUTTERS 
for Windows + Doors - 


Add the qu 


as Screens 


INDOOR MOVABLE 








| 
| 
| 
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cley | 


every 


y Shutters 






Send 25¢ for Beautiful New Catalogue 
9 


Foul fhecnlbys movan.e snutrens | 


World's Oldest and largest Movable Shutter-Cratters 
1656 Euciid Street, Santa M ca 46, Californa 
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fold compactly erve space 
e thon good dre | 
ene Henley Shutters for 
windows, doors, wardrobes, port 
' ‘ 4 pe Order | 
shed $ ed ‘ ted 
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High Power BINOCULARS 


FREE 14-PAGE BOOK & CHART 
Know the facts! Learn meaning of 

Power, Field, Coating. Lavest data 
43 Models sold on 














ASHTRAYS of your NATIVE 


THE 


Things to pack for your 





Handilite 

A trouble light for night auto 
repairs. Has three-way action: 
red flasher light, red-white 
combination, and brilliant flood. 
Weatherproof, aluminum, 124” 
high, 2'4 Ibs. with battery. Fine 
for indoor emergencies too. $6.95, 
postpaid. Westchester Sales, 

P.O. Box 304, Larchmont, N.Y. 


Light for Flight 
Felt-lined, leather-bound 

shoe bag or carry-all in 

green plaid. 28-ounce, 6-pair size: 
$24. Matching collapsible 
carry-all, for extras on the home- 
ward lap, folds into accompanying 
$27. Postpaid, 
tax included. T. Anthony, 

751 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 2 


wide, 


” 
pouch. 21 
















vacation, 


a beach 


journey, or 





Rain Rig 
Chic leather-covered 


cylinder with shoulder strap 





holds a folding 

plaid umbrella and rubbers. 

Red, green or tan. 

Set of cylinder, umbrella, rubbers, 
$19.50, postpaid. Finchley, 

19 E. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago. 


Sun Stole 
and matching beach bag of white 
terry cloth combine style and 





utility. Fringed stole, 





65” x 24”, has three pockets 
—$10.98. 
Plastic-lined drawstring bag 

is $2.98. Postpaid. 

Daniel Rocklin Gifts, 600 New 
York Avenue, Brooklyn 3, N.Y.C. 





and can be used as a towel 
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Wonderful Convention ‘Souvenirs 








LAURA CERAMICS pico 17. cauir 
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ON APPROVAL! 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


Famous Cities © Historicc! 
Lendmarks ¢ Night Clubs 
of Poris © Exteriors ond | 
P interiors of Churches (In- 
cluding Basilica of St. Peters in Rome) ¢ 
Peleces ¢ Museums and Art Galleries © Famous 
Paintings © Moseics © Art T © People in Native 
Dress © Many Other Subjects of Human interest 
Thrill your friends with a complete showing of the 
signee you see while traveling. Countries include France, 
4 









maco, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, a wf Ireland, England, North Africa, Egypt, 
Holy Land, Greece, Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, India, Thailand, 
*,? . Hong Kong, Japan, Hawai, Canada, Western U nited 

whet her it Sa { rip abre vad, a Car States and National Parks, Mexico, Guatemala, and 

South America 
All slides are carefully selected from the private outac. 
M4 - tion of nationally known photographer, lecturer, anc 
or Iie yuntain he sliday world traveler, Ernest E. Wolfe, PSA, and are the finest in 
. ” subject matter, composition, and true natural color, This 
is the most complete selection of quality World Shes to 
be found anywhere. Suggestions for showing slides 
included in every catalog 


Write for detailed approval information and free 
catalog listing complete selection of slides. 


10916 Ashton Avenve 
Ernest E. Wolfe Los Angeles 24, Calif 









Let Rose 
do the squeezing ! 


; RO- 0 N Take a rest from squeezing the next 
time it's drink time—use tangy Rose's 


KILLS FLEAS Lime Juice for mixing. It's the natural 





Stro-Kon is a new and quickly applied Flea Killer whole juice of tree-ripened West 
A few drops poured in the hand and stroked on the “ty Sot a 
dog's coat completely rids your pet of fleas. No “all- Indies limes, It’s convenient, money- 
over" messy treatment needed. Just stroke on a few 


drops. SAFE and EASY to use. Stro-Kon used saving, and available at 

regularly keeps your pet flea-free. GUARANTEED. 
Postpaid $1.00 from 

The Stro-Kon Co., 15838 East Whittier Bivd. better bars, naturally. 

P. 0. Box 647 Whittier, California 


RS 


superb results. Rapid ron ice 


your grocer’s, Served in 


If cola’s your quencher... 





You'll discover that Rose’s 


Lime Juice works won 





ders with your favorite 






cola. Gives every drink a 









































Pullmanette Kit Stool "io touch of “come again” 

A new squared-off bottle guard 2 '4-lbs.-light, can double as a “ANSCO'COLGn gorenem, 

shaped to accommodate most carry-all. Aluminum frame 7 a cree 7} 

quart-bottle shapes. and green army duck, with two 50° $] $2 Min. order $1 - 0 ¢ E’S i] ME J U ICE 
Handle, heavy padding, large zippered compartments, PROCESSING. ANSCO & EE carat internat lly F. 

plastic jigger. Red, green or four outside snap-buttoned see OLORSAN LADORATOONL a ietast si Pasian . Honora — 
yellow tartan plaid of rubberized pockets, and carrying handles. Seat Dept, 063, Bor 3821, Georgetown Sta., Wash. 7, B. C. ; ey 
rayon. $5.50, parcel post collect. is 1234” x 15%”. $10.95, postpaid. 

Marshall Field, Beaumond Distributors, ae OOS, 08D. BOOTS 
111 N. State Street, Chicago 90. 133 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 16 

Buffalo Sandals For Jaunty Travelers q- 

for shore and country knockabout of either sex, a cotton plaid OW SALE AT ALL LEADING ACCESSORY & DEPARTMENT STORES 
elegance. Made of tough deerstalker hat and, INTRODUCING THE ALLWEW AUTO SNAK-BAR—AUTO- THE ORIGINAL AUTOTRAY— (lamps easily 
water buffalo hide from India, for the weight-conscious fair sex, po © cota wey eo ae Eg toe et a tiig MMe eagle 
with leather-covered cork platforms. a hand-painted belt of Pe te yan mer gente et op sa steel mounted in rubber. Can't nao 
Women’s sizes, 4—9 only, in laced cotton webbing marked off lutely spill-proof in deep well. Completely Available in chrome—stainless steel- 
sandel, $8.20. Long Beach sandal: in inches. Belt tn yellow on sed. level and stable. Hammerloid grey finish. Hammerloid grey finish--6” x 12”. 
men and women’s sizes 3-12, $7.55. $4.95. Hat (S, M or L), AUTOT RAY co., INC. — 3901 E. i i ’ Ind. 
Postpaid. Bloom’s Down in the $7.25. Postpaid. Brett, 

Village, 311 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 14. 29 E. 48th St., N.Y.C. 17 “ 





Air-Conditioned 
Driving .. . with 


COOL REST! 


You'll drive cool as a 
breeze through the hot- 
test summer months 
with Cool Rest at your 
back! And there'll be no 


more wet and sticky 


| WANG APPAREL AND 
RANCHWEAR * 


P FOR EACH ONE IN YOUR FAMILY J 


Riding lovers the world over buy 


from us by mad — because riding 





clothing, either! Made apparel is out ONLY business! 
of smooth, natural bam. That's why we can yuarenee cor 
boo, Cool Rest lets you Ges myre, partes bie ‘a lower 
, prices on all types riding gear 
sit forward comfortably, improves posture, banishes for city path, country lane, show 
fatigue, yet gives complete ventilation to keep back ’ ose ring, open range for men, women 
and temper cool. Light and easy to carry 34 a children ~ even the hard-to-fit 
(Will not harm clothing or upholstery) Only sy be Riding Outfitters to America since (92) 


Exciting Summer Catalog FREE With trey Purchase , ’ ECKWIUTHW'S: 
Send Check or Money Order Not OD please cK : 4 e 
SPENCER GIFTS one Sree tee or , 37 ESSEX STREET — DEPT. H-6 


BOSTON 11, MA3S 
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Bolex owners... 
seas subscriptions, $2.00 four issues. 


Be first ...to enjoy 


® ?} 16mm 
(h Yh Yi} aa 
WN) Movies 


Paillard Products, Inc., 100 Sixth Ave, N.Y. 13, N. ¥. 


Outside U.S.A. write to Paillard, 8. A., Ste. Croia, Switserland 


Junior's fantastic new 
world has nothing on 
yours when you leave 
screen-bound home movie 
techniques and sTEP INTO 
OUTER SPACI 
STEREO! 


Hip Mi... 


receive regular free mailings of 
Bolex Reporter by registering serial numbers. 
Offer applies only to residents of U.S.A. Over- 





WITH BOLEX 


Bolex 16mm stereo dispenses with 

your concern for an illusion of depth 

Because its twin-lens system sees as your eyes see, 
“a depth is actually there. . 
liant color. . 


. in black and white or bril- 
. at the press of a button. 


Just as a great painting discovers magic in the com- 
. $0 does the intimate realism of a Bolex 

3-D movie screen “play back” your vacations, sports, 
parties, family biography . . 
and association impossible to appreciate except as excit- 
ing rediscoveries. 


. with a richness of detail 





Bolex Stereo System includes taking 


and projector lense teen, and 2 

pairs of Polaroid glasses 

Bolex Stereo System $397.50 
incl. FET 

Complete with Bolex H-16 

DeLuxe camera $715.50 
incl. FEI 





HOFFRITZ HAS IT! 


“TRAVLA” 
ELECTRIC IRON 
$9.95 







































The first Traveling Electric ron of its kind! Heats instan 
taneously! Adjustable plug sets iron to operate on 110 
or European 220 AC-DC voltages. Speciol center dial 
teqgulctes the proper temperature for 


bren 


ironing wool, 
rayon, cotton, silk, etc Red safety signal indicates 
when heat is on of off. Comes with fine durable rippered 
bag. Length 6", Weight 2 Ibs 


On sale at our 7 shops in 
N.Y.C. or send check or 
M.O. (sorry no C.O.D.) 

to 


Dept. Y6 


Hoffritz For Cutlery 
49 E. 34 St., N.Y.C. 


Send For Our FREE Catalog 








Reerskin AY 


TRAVEL 
MOCCASINS 


$7.80 Pro 


Wonderfully 
oothing- after a 
duy's sighteeeing! 
Real 
comfort 






barefoot 
Washable, 
forever eoft! 
Natural cream color. 


For men aad women, sizes 4 to 2. 
Matching deerskia case, zipper closing. 


Send cheek or money order to 


TA VE GRAS hn, 


VERMONT 
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Primitive Art 
Replica 


Original used in 
Kingdom of Benin, 
Southern Nigeria by 
persons of rank 








Authentic reproduction in black primastone 
of a primitive African mask, Height 5%". Has 
hook on back for hanging on wall. 

+ 


Introductory price, $2 postpaid, 


Regular $5 value. 24 page catalog, 25c, on 
African & Artec replicas, included free with 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


a 
Austin Gyre Sans Howe 


HOUSE OF CHARM, Dep't HO-3 
3135 Market St., Riverside, California 





ou onalt3 ed #4 


CIGARETTES 


ALL POPULAR BRANDS 





These PERSONALIZED Cig- 
arettes, (your name imprinted on 
each cigarette), are for the discrim- 
inating who appreciate the prestige 
that goes with smoking personal cig- 
arettes. Available in all popular brands. 
Only $2.98 per carton includes Federal tax 
Send check or money order for 
as many cartons as you wish at this special 
price. State brand, PRINT name y 
on your Cigarettes. Rush your order today. 


INDIANA CIGARETTE COMPAHY 
Box 307, Dept. H-1, Hammond, ind. 


and postage 


ou wish 
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SHOPPER 


Double Vision 


for the spec set. One case packs 





reading and sun glasses. Leatherette, 


lined in suéde, with zippers. Navy 


or gray with red trim, or red with gray. 


$3, postpaid, I 


Traveling Post Office 

to expedite those “wish you were 
here” notes. Leather triangular 
base will hold regular stamp books 
of three denominations. Postal 
scale weighs and gives rates for Ist 
class and air mail. Red, green, 
brown or maroon. $3.95, postpaid. 


Hudelson House, Pomona, Kans. 


Visorette 
clamps on car’s sun visor, holds maps, 
gloves, glasses, removable memo 


pad, gilt pencil. Saddle leather, 


1” cise 
13 Xx I% 


B. Meyrowitz Inc., 
520 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 36 


». 


Initialed. $5, postpaid. 
Bon Voyage Bazaar, 342 N. 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 








Tdeal for Father 








\ personalized Whiskey Decanter shaped as a pair of 
Binoculars, witha Plush-lined Genuine Leather car 


rying case, custom designed for distinction his 


initials embossed in gold. Ideal for fishing trips, 


camping, outings i gift any man will really appreci 


ite. Bottle holds 4 5s quart. Prived at only $4.95 post 
Please specify initials to be embossed on Leather 


Case. Send check 


KINGSBURY 


1580 Kingsbury 


paid 
money order or stamps to 

PRADING CO... Dept. BI 
Ave Chicago, Tl. 





COLOR 


PRINTS 






All Orders Returned | ot Clase 
ANSCO COLOR & EKTACHROME 
ROLLS PROCESSED 120, 620, AND 
35MM (Mtd.) $1.00. 35MM DUPLICATES, 20c EA. 


NO C.0.0.°5S—MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 
Le-PRICE COLOR PRINTS 






par ~ 3x4 '4...800 4x5....7S¢ id eee 
ACME COLOR PHO 
box 3004-H Linden Hills Station, Minneapolis, Minn 
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Ever tangle with a 
taxt driver in Paris? 


Steam with rage? Choke with frustration? 
Just because you couldn't find those few 
well-chosen words that would settle every- 
thing. Then we've got the answer for 
you—and for only $4.85. Holt’s Getting 
Around in French and Getting Around in 
Spanish Long Playing albums will give 
you all the most useful and practical 
words and phrases you need to ask direc- 
tions, order meals, change your money, go 
shopping, see the sights and generally 
find your way around in French- or 
Spanish-speaking countries. And. it’s so 
quick and easy. You simply listen to the 
native speaker on the record and learn by 
repeating after him. But don't take our 
word for it. Order your album today. If 
you're not completely satisfied, we guar- 
antee to refund your money within 5 days. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
Dept. HG-1—383 Madison Ave.,N.Y.17,N.Y. 














SEA SHELL CATALOGUE 


295 


The only book of the kind in the world. 1225 
illustrations covering Florida, West Coast and 
Foreign shells, with descriptions and prices 
Keep posted. You save the price of the book 


on a single shell. Only $2 prepaid Dept. 


WALTER F. WEBB 
2515 Second Ave. N., St. Petersburg 3, Fila. 














16 M/M COLOR MOVIES 
“Greatest Alaskan Brown Hear™ 
Featuring 15 foot action closeups world’s largest bear 


birds, big game, fishing. Complete closeup sequences gigan 


tic glacier discharges which almost destroy 85° boats 
How to tame baby seal. 2,000 pound sea lions charge 
Pribilof fur seals. Also gorgeous scenes Europe, Alaska 
Mexico, adventure canoeing. Prices start $75. Industries 


finest duplicates. Photographers, schools, Sportsmen write 


NEIL DOUGLAS, 8680x664, Meriden, Conn. 





Robe and Caddy Bag 
A wool lap robe (50” 
plaid bag, for chilly 


x 60”) ina 

car rides 

and cool vacation nights. Bag can 

be used alone for shopping or 

the beach. $12.95, postpaid. Camalier 
& Buckley, 1141 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Car Sac 

can be hung in car or closet, pre- 
vents wrinkles in transit and when 
you get there. Zip pouch, water 
repellent, in black or red plaid. Man’s 
four-suiter (40”), $15.54. Woman’s 
10-dress size (54”) $17.94. Postpaid, 
tax included. Lord & Taylor, 

424 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 18. 


S.O.S. Kit 


holds 37 items to take care of 





emergencies you might face while 
motoring, fishing, hunting or 
camping. First-aid essentials, 
repair tools, flashlight and fishing 
kit in one 614" x 3'”" metal 

case. $6.95, postpaid. Zenith Gifts, 


2674 Valentine Ave., N.Y.C. 58 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited 
samples to be considered for this column. Send 
only photographs and descriptions of items.) 











Perfect Gift for any traveler . ... 


BURN REFUSE 
SAFELY OUTDOORS 


the new 
tartan plaid 


Veiwus 


TTLE 
UARD 


$450 


Red, Yellow or Green 





Holds your favorite fifth 
or quart on plane or 
Pullman or anywhere! 
Heavily padded to resist 
bumps and shocks. 
absorbs stray leakage and 
protects your wardrobe 
from stains, if you pack 
a bottle in your bag. 
Venus Quart Bottle Guard also 
available in Suede Cloth or 
fine Faille Plastic ot $3.25, 
colors Maroon, Green, Tan. 
Write for folder . . . there’s a bottle guard for 





“"““ALSTO COMPANY 
Dept. HL-6, 4007 Detroit Ave., Cleveland.13, Ohio 











~~ Milli HAND MADE. 





























































cologne, perfume, babies’ milk or medicine! 
IN FRENCH Venus Corp., 1170 B'way, New York 1, N. Y. 
MOROCCO 
Imported and 
sold exclusively by us 
Exquisite hand -tooled ail 
Natural ieather hand 
bags designed in Paris 
for fashion glamour 
Look worth $40 and 
more Leather lined 
gitt boxed. Satistaction 
Sine guati “Size nine ' « } j ‘ 
PI , 1 bs $975 gh ‘$775 yUN if 
LEATHER BAZAAR © 36H S. State St, Chicago 3, Mm. Easy to Build—Fun to Use 





A real ‘entertainment spot"’ for fam- 
ily or guests! Everyone enjoys food 
cooked outdoors! Following simple 
instructions you just add masonry 
in your choice of design or material 
to a Majestic all-metal unit—and 
you have the perfect operating, tow- 
est cost outdoor fireplace. Lasts for 
years! Choice of units from $20.95, 
See your deater or write 


The Majestic Co., inc. 
382 Erie Strect 





SHORTHAND IN 


4 am rthand. 120 wpm 
nachines. Uses 
iN usie at t arn, write and transcril 
ont 150,000 tat ight re iy 

30th Year. Write for I t.. vale 


Speedwriling 


SS W. 42 St., H.Y. 36,4. 
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AT HOME 


| BOOK 


THIS BOOK CAN 






by A. J. White, 
director of Motor 
Vehicle Research 
America's only in- 
dependent automotive 
testing organization. 











If you want to know the 
truth about today's cars, 
this is the book that will 
give it to you! Motor 
Vehicle Research's dynamic director, 
A. J. White, has ripped away the 






Project No. MVR 71 

"Carbon Monox- 
ide, Your Car—and 
You" $1 ppd 


lines 


Project No. MVR 167 
— ''Behind The 
Scenes in Scientific 
Car Testing'’ 

$2 ppd. 


Project No. MYR 210 
— ‘The Big 3 in '53 
— and 1 More Makes 
Q . $1 ppd. 
(The first unbiased ¥ 
test-by-test report on 
the Big 3, as well as ' 
the industry's § 
"sleeper''! The only i 
scientific comparison available to the 
public of all 4 popular low-price 














PUT A THRILL IN YOUR VIEW! 


Make the invisible startlingly visible with a 
Commander Telescope—specially designed for the 
home with a view. Open worlds of fun possibilities 
nature study, ships, astronomy, sports. Commander 
Twentypower, 2'/ times as powerful as the finest 
binoculars, costs but $35. Precision made. Highest 
quality optics by the West's largest makers of ob- 
servatory instruments. Used with any panhead 
tripod, Write for free folder. 


CHILFORD ARMS MFG. 
24 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 


| Enjoy the West in 
Your Own Home! 


with beautiful 2x2 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


These professionally photographed 
slides truly capture the natural scenic 
beauty of our Western Wonderland. 
Their superb detail, composition, and 
color reproduction are unequalled any- 
where in the world, yet are offered to 
you at lowest prices for slides 
on Kodachrome film. 

Determine the quality of 
West-View slides before pur- 
chasing by simply sending for 
a Western “Slide Tour” (18 
slides and text) ON APPROVAL 
indicating which Western Na- 
tional Park you would be most interested in seeing. 
No minimum purchase 

Add to your slide collection the West-View way 
slides you will be proud to show...from the pioneers 
in this unusual color slide service 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FIRST 
APPROVAL SET AND FREE SLIDE CATALOG 


WestViEw 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


Dept = H. — 




















1518 Montana St. 
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veil of public indifference that threatens to sabotage 
automotive design. Here are all the facts, in 73 sensa- 
tional chapters, about the cars that come 
off Detroit's drawing boards and assembly 


scientifically tested these cars to bring out 
every feature, every fault. This book is 
required reading for everyone who drives 
a car! Don't gamble your life away . 
send for your copy of “The Truth About 
American Cars" today! Only $1! ppd. 


Cmoney order Bele bal 





' 

write tor FREE ' 

full-coter foider today! ' 

‘ 

KLEPPER COMPANY ‘ 

’ Dept Yi 1472 Broadway, ' 

' ' New York 18, ™ 5 

' in Mew York, ! ' 

' isit our showroom, t Name ; 

§ 1472 Groadway, 4 Address ‘ 

| 8 Mew York 16, M. Y¥,. } City Zone... State ; 
i) 

. od 


SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


“THE TRUTH céoue 
AMERICAN CARS’ 





. . . written by the man who has 


2 om mw we crm 
MOTOR VEHICLE RESEARCH, ine. DEPT. 342, 

236 HUNTINGTON AVENUE BOSTON IS MASS 
Enclosed is $ for which send me copies ' 

of “THE TRUTH ABOUT AMERICAN CARS” ($1.00 cach) ped 
ORDER copies of [) MVR.71 ($1.00 each) i 

copies of () MYR-167 ($2.00 each) 

copies of (.) MYR.210($1.00 each} 


American cars . . . with findings that O check 
will shock and startle you! This book ' yaa 
is a ‘'must''!) 4 O cash Cy 2 


unsinka 
AERIUS 
folding 
BOAT 


This great 
folding beat 
sets up into a 
trim, sleek 17 
footer thot corries 
as many as 4 people 
In just 10 minutes, it's 
ready to cruise in any 
waters salt or fresh, 
smooth or rough. No club 
house or docking fees; the 
Aerius packs into your car 
trunk wherever you go 


UNSINKABLE. Air tubes 
built in all around the 
gunwales make the Aerius 
unsinkable. It's safe 
enough for a child to 
handie. The Aerius hos a 
tough, resilient hull of 
multi-ply rubber-tire con 
struction on rugged 
frames of seasoned moun 
tain ash and plywood. Never needs pointing 
or caulking 
VERSATILE. The Aerius tacks like a dream under 
soil, literally skims over the water with a 
light outboard, paddles better than a feather- 
weight canoe. Perfect for shooting rapids! 
Famous explorers including Byrd, Sven Hedin, 
Amundsen and others have chosen the Aerius 
for rugged dependability. Acclaimed by sports 
men everywhere for hunting and fishing, and 
for boating thrills! 

Construction & fittings unequalled 

in any other foiding boat 


KLEPPER FOLDING BOATS 
READY TO LAUNCH, trom $159 
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Americas First Gin 
is Americas Best Gin! 










BEST FOR MIXING -BEST STRAIGHT 
BECAUSE IT'S THE GIN THAT 


cives rou AV Z 


el) a + Qual « Smoothatsd- 


eyEISCHMANKS 
(Cahn? 

DUSTULLEY 
DIRY GIN 


20 eaoor 


-%, od 
Pest prom liner 


‘ gestae ane vere conroes 


<= bP 


@/ 














THE FLEISCHMANN DISTHL 


oreasaces enw vOe* 


FLEISCHMANN’S GIN 


*FIRST GIN DISTILLED IN AMERICA + DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN - 90 PROOF. 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. Y 
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GOLF 


Continued from Page 73 


on the practice green practicing 
missing his short putts. 

The fine fabric of golf is also fre- 
quently tugged to the ripping point 
by golfers who are not above de- 
liberately “using” the social rela- 
tionships the game affords as their 
chief tactic for winning their matches. 
A sprinkling of these “natural com- 
petitors” can be found at almost 
every golf club. Most of them have 
long since stopped trying to improve 
their own games, for they discover 
early that a surer road to victory 
is helping the other fellow to lose. 
It is easy in golf. Your opponent is 
always within conversational range. 


At a club in my home town there 
was a golfer of this victory-first dis- 
position who, whenever his oppo- 
nent or opponents happened to be 
playing well, would pretend com- 
plete lack of interest in the out- 
come of the match. “How can any- 
one concentrate, on a simply gor- 
geous day like this?” he would bab- 
ble in a dreamy cadence. “I just 
can’t take the game seriously when 
I’m out with you fellows—you’re 
too much fun to be with,” he would 
sigh with affecting wistfulness, or, 
sometimes, it would be something 
on the order of ““What a fool | am 
not to play more of these lazy 
rounds when no one gives a 
damn if he wins or loses.” This 
fellow would hack away at you 
with sweet talk until he made you 
feel like an out-and-out boor for 
wanting to play your best game. 
Then, having lulled you into a deep 
torpor, he would be all business, 
concede not even an eight-inch putt, 
become extremely technical about 
the rules, and relax not for a second 
until he had the match safely tucked 
away. Walter Hagen, the grand- 
daddy of all tactical golfers, used to 
resort to a variation of this tech- 
nique when he found himself trailing 
a hopeful young rival in a tourna- 
ment. “My, you're hitting the ball 
beautifully!” Walter would purr, all 
admiration. “After you win this 
title, kid, you and I will go on an 
exhibition tour together.”’ The young 
man’s head would start to spin with 
dreams of fame and glory, his con- 
centration would weaken, Hagen 
would pull the match out, and then, 
of course, there was no more talk 
of that exhibition tour together. 

The ways by which victory-bent 
golfers attempt to throw their oppo- 
nents off their games are as innum- 
erable as the facets of human na- 
ture. Learning how to combat or 


ignore them is an essential part of 


learning to play the game, as basic 


JUNE 


as keeping your head down. A few 
years ago when Stephen Potter, 
an Englishman, published his book 
Gamesmanship, subtitled “The Art of 
Winning Games Without Actually 
Cheating,” golfers’ reactions to Mr. 
Potter’s elaboration of “ploys,” 
“gambits,” and other devices for 
conquering a superior opponent 
were drastically different from the 
reaction of nongolfing readers. This 
latter group looked upon Mr. Pot- 
ter as a creative man with the gift of 
humorous invention. Golfers, how- 
ever, were inclined to view him as a 
reporter who had submitted a sur- 
vey on a field of old and common 
knowledge, and they checked his 
findings in the same let’s-see-how- 
well-he’s-done-it spirit with which 
a Vermonter would read a treatise 
on how to make maple sugar. 

The recognition of gamesman- 
ship, by any name, is as old as golf, 
and books on the subject are almost 
as old. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury Horace Hutchinson, an early 
British Amateur champion, pub- 
lished Hints on the Game of Golf. 
Here are a few typical passages 
from the section called “Hints to 
Golfers of Riper Years.” 


If your adversary is badly bunkered, 
there is no rule against your standing 
over him and counting his strokes 
aloud, with increasing gusto as their 
number mounts up; but it will be a 
wise precaution to arm yourself with a 
niblick before doing so, so as to meet 
him on equal terms. 


If your adversary is a hole or two 
down, there is no serious cause for 
alarm in his complaining of a severely 
sprained wrist, or an acute pain resem- 
bling lumbago which checks his swing. 
Should he happen to win the next hole, 
these symptoms in all probability will 
become less troublesome. 


And gamiest of all —— 


If you find yourself being outplayed 
by the excellent iron approaches of 
your adversary, it is sometimes a good 
plan to say to him, in a tone of friendly 
interest, “Really you are playing your 
iron wonderfully well today—better 
than I ever saw you play it before. Can 
you account for it in any way?” This is 
likely to promote a slight nervousness 
when he next takes his iron in his hand; 
and this nervousness is likely, if the 
match is at all a close one, to be of con- 
siderable service to you. There is no 
rule to prevent your doing this; only 
after a time will people stop playing 
with you. 


The most difficult rounds in golf, 
it follows, are those you play with 
strangers. If you do not open your- 
self to their personalities, you deny 
yourself half the flavor of golfing. 
And if you do expose yourself, you 
render yourself vulnerable to the 

Continued on Page 158 
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: Air freight gets a new lift 
via SUPER 





CONSTELLATIO 





FARTHER-—FASTER-—-CHEAPER! [his has 
been the objective of all transportation since man » 
invented the wheel. And civilization itself has 
progressed in direct ratio to the speed, efficiency 
and economy of transportation. 
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Now, the new all-cargo Super Constellation will : 
carry more things farther-faster-cheaper than any : : ( 
commercial plane. It will carry 35,000 pounds of . 
cargo coast-to-coast in less than 842 hours at the 
lowest cost in history. It will carry 27,500 pounds 
New York to London non-stop in less than 14 
hours! That’s a new lift for air freight. 


es 





f. 


All-cargo Super Constellations will soon serve 
Seaboard & Western and other leading operators. 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORP BURBANK, CALIF AND MARIETTA, GA 


Siok to Liacktced for SKeaderus hip 


CONSTELLATIONS AND SUPER CONSTELLATIONS 
ARE THE CHOICE OF 20 LEADING AIRLINES 


UNITED STATES: Capital Airlines, Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines, Pan American World Airways, 
Seaboard & Western, Trans World Airlines. OVERSEAS 
Air France, Air India, AVIANCA, Braathens, B.O.A.C., 
El Al Israel, Iberia, KLM, LAV, Pakistan International, 
Panair do Brasil, Qantas, South African, Trans-Canada 






A Cooaye b 
Methyl 
Zest for ordinary soup sinking | 
fast’... Treat yourself’ to | 


Vichyssoise 
from the 


Crosse & Blackwell 
Soup Shelf'— 


, 


< 
a 
=< 


FINE 
FOODS 


¥ su SINCE 
expen Fe 


At your grocer’s now, or write for 
french Style | | Crab Soup) =nname of nearest dealer to: Crosse 
Ooien $008) | nattias | & Blackwell, Baltirhore 24, Md. 
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“LAND OF 
ABIDING SUNSHINE” 


Fimest climate in the Caribbean 
perfect sea bathing Ideal living 
extremely low cost. Variety of 
hotels, guest houses. lacreased sea 
and air transportation , 
lree BReoblet jrom Travel Agents or 


BARBADOS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


(Under Barbados Government Auspices) neat 
\ 122 G. 6Bnd St. Now Vor 17,0.V.__/ THE ANTISEPTIC LIP BALM 


Kenneth Smith ; 
Glas 




















They Play So Well 


if you have long been looking for golf clubs that give you a 
thrilling, never-before-experienced sense of fitness and relaxation 
—clubs that swing without forced effort—then Kenneth Smith 
woods and irons are the clubs for you. If you yearn to hear 
the sweet “smack” of a perfect stroke and watch the ball fly 
straight and true toward the pin—you want Kenneth Smith clubs. 
For over thirty years Kenneth Smith has been handmaking golf 
clubs to personal specifications. They fit you, as a fine, tailored- 
to-measure suit fits you. And because they fit, you will shoot a 
better game with Kenneth Smith clubs. 


So why wait longer for lower 

scores? Order the clubs that . 
make better golfers—Kenneth en n e an | 
Smith clubs. Ask your Pro or , 


write today for free booklet 


. ws ~ BOX 41-4, KANSAS CITY 41 MO 
and Correct Fitting Chart. ‘ 
CUSTOM CLUB MAKER FOR 3 YEARS 
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artifices of a possible “natural com- 
petitor.”” The sharpest illustration 
that comes to mind is the story of 
two middle-aged golfers I know, a 
doctor and a laundryman, who fled 
the winter in Massachusetts and 
drove to Pinehurst. On the first tee 
of the No. 2 course, they were in- 
formed by the starter that only four- 
somes were being sent out onto the 
crowded course, and were subse- 
quently introduced to two men from 
Ohio who were in the same boat. 
The four jovially but warily went 
about the business of arranging “a 
little match—to make things more 
interesting.” Since each of the four 
described his usual game as being 
between 90 and 95, a four-ball match 
for “dollar Nassaus” was agreed on, 
the two Ohioans to oppose the two 
Massachusetts men on even terms. 
The doctor won the first hole with 
a par. Shooting way over his head, 
he won the second with a birdie, 
the third with a par and the 
fourth with another birdie. He had 
never been so “hot” before and 
kept apologizing to his opponents 
and assuring them his streak 
couldn't last. En route to the fifth 
tee, the two New Englanders over- 
heard one of the Ohioans growl in 
grim disgust to his partner, “A 
ninety-five golfer and he’s two under 
par! Why, I'll bet that lying shyster 
isn’t even a doctor!” 


When the charms of golf are listed, 
a priority consideration must be 
given to the game’s uniqueness in 
not being played on a field or court 
of specified dimensions with set reg- 
ulation appointments. Each golf 
course possesses its own distinct and 
recognizable character. On a first- 
rate course, every hole—or almost 
every hole—has its own especial 
character. When a golfer speaks of 
the 3rd at Augusta, the 16th at 
North Berwick, the | Sth at Oakland 
Hills, the 8th at Pebble Beach, the 
Sth at Mildenhall, or the 13th at 
Myrtle Beach, in his mind’s eye is 
an image every bit as individual and 
defined as the face of a friend. The 
traveling golfer is always bumping 
into new faces or renewing old ac- 
quaintances, and both experiences 
can be tremendously enjoyable. 

The more a golfer travels, the 
clearer it becomes that, though each 
golf course has a separate person- 
ality, there is an inescapable same- 
ness to practically all 19th holes. 
Antigolf men have the 19th hole in 
mind when they call golf “the hoof- 
and-mouth disease,” their point be- 
ing that after a golfer hoofs his 
eighteen holes, he comes in and tells 
you about his round at length and 
boringly. This charge is not entirely 
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and peace of mind 


You'll give her hours of free 
time every day with this spar- 
kling jewel of a pressure cook- 
er. And it will always be a 
comfort to know that this 
patented cover can’t be lifted 
off while there's any pressure. 


At department, hardware and gift stores 


“Wean-Ever 


WEAR-EVER | 


4 qts. $12.95; 7 qts. $16.95 


(Western prices slightly higher) 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., INC. 


DEPT. 8406, NEW KENSINGTON, PENNA 











Drive right into the Sherman— 
the only drive-in hotel in Chicago! 
No waiting for busy doormen 
when you arrive—no waiting for 

delivery when you drive away. 
And your car is bedded down with 
all the care we show our guests... 
and protected from outside grime 
and risk ...always immaculate 
and ready for your orders. 


S THE 
CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
. 
Randolph, Clark and La Salle Streets 


Telephone: Franklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 











true. At the 19th hole, men talk at 
length and boringly on a wide va- 
riety of subjects. 

Another golfing hazard to be 
avoided as sedulously as the bar is 
the country-club dance. Whether it 
is a good thing or a bad thing, it is a 
fact that golf in the United States 
always has had overly strong social 


WORLDS 


FASTEST 
LINER, 


$$. UMITED STATED fhe 


connotations, A man may own a 
Cadillac, send his son to the right 


LESS THAN 
5 DAYS 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
S.S.AMERICA POPULAR 
FOR EXTRA HOURS OF 


LURURY AT 96 A 


From New York 





4% | prep school, his wife may be active 


in the right charity drives, and he 


may have all the other hallmarks of 


success, but he really hasn’t made 
the grade unless he belongs to the 
right country club. Once he has 
“made” it, there are times when he 
wonders if it was worth all the huffing 
and puffing, and the club dance is 
one of the times he is most conscious 
of the Marquandary he is in. It is 
understood at most club dances that 
anything goes—you confide in people 
how much you have always liked 
them, you carefully explain to other 
people why you had previously 
thought they were uppish, you dis- 
cuss in a very frank way what’s 
wrong with the social setup in the 
community and at the club, and 
furthermore, to make these points 
stick, you show these people how 
democratic and carefree and unin- 
hibited you can be. Life can be pretty 
exhausting when the proper thing 
is to be conventionally improper. 

The more a golfer travels, the 
clearer it also becomes to him that the 
breadth of golf's popularity arises 
from. the wondrous flexibility of the 
game. A man can play gelf any way 
he wants to. Or to put it the other 
way round, the matrix of golf is so 
all-encompassing that people of the 
most utterly different personalities 
are convinced that golf is the game 
which best gives them what they 
hope to find in a game. 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom 
Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
6—Hans Namuth; Culver Service 
12— Disney-RKO; RKO 
18— Jean and Tom Hollyman 
29— Leo Choplin 
33— Arnold Newman 
$4 & 35--Ray Atkeson 
36— Atkeson (A. Devaney) 
37— Irving B. Lincoln 
3B & 39— Walt Dyke 
40, 41, 42, 43 & 44-—-Atkeson 
45— Josef Muench 
46% 47 \tkeson 
54—Foldes (Monkmeyer); Monk 
meyer; Meisel (Monkmeyer) 
55— Ewing Galloway; Foldes (Monk 
meyer) (B L) 
56 & 57— Duncan Edwards (FPG) 
60— James Whitmore 
61 — Edwards (FPG) 
75—Louise Lux 
&3-— Denr Stock (Magnum) 
91 Brown Brothers 
gworth (Picture Post-Pix) 
s Ware (Keystone); Ernst 
Haas; Combine; Camera Press 
(Pix); “Mlustrated” (Black Star) 
Haas; Combine; Keystone I} 
lustrated ’ (Black Star) 
98 & 99 —- Haas 
100 & 101 \erofilms, Ltd 
155—Leon Auerbach & ¢ Inc. (B) 
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IT’S A WISE MAN 


WHO KNOWS HIS WOOL...these days 


2000 years ago men wore wool, but wool 
has changed since then, Its advantages 
remain: it keeps you warm in winter, cool 
in summer—is absorbent, strong, resilient, 
handsome. But changes in living habits, 
styles and travel have spurred new 
demands, Lightness in weight for one. 
Variety of pattern, and of color, And, 
outstandingly, the creation of new weaves 

. among them tropical worsteds . .. 
perhaps the most versatile members of a 
brilliant and long-lived family. 


Left above: a tropical weight suit of British 
mohair. At Louis, Inc. of Boston, in both 
single and double-breasted styles. Coconut 
straw from Cavanagh. 


Above right; a traveler in a cool, crisp suit 
of checked tropical worsted; Dobbs 
“Traveller” tweed hat. He carries a 
British gabardine field coat 


At right: Lebow’s tropical weight suit of 
Capri gabardine with an iridescent sheen— 
the perfect suit for year-round wear. 
Cavanagh homburg. 


Below: these colorful Scottish tartan 
swim trunks are made in a thin tropical 
weight flannel by Geo. W. Heller, 

At Boyd's, in St. Louis. 


British Woollens 


SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE EXPORT CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, W.Y. 
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Made b 

the a of 
Famous 
Louisville Slugger 
Bats... 


Woods... 


Powerfully beautiful 
describes the Grand Slam 


Every club not only has its games- 
men but also its suprasportsmen 
who are addicted to golf because of 
the incomparable opportunities it 
presents for demonstrating how self- 
controlled and gallant they can be 
under circumstances which would 
shatter the poise of weaker men, 
like D’Artagnan and the Scarlet 
Pimpernel . . . it has its technical 
watchdogs who are devoted to golf 
because no other game can fulfill 
quite so well their fondness for pro- 
tocol or offer them as many rules to 
be wrangled over . . . its loners, in- 
troverts given to brooding and end- 
less practice, who gravitate to golf 
because it is One game a man can 
play and enjoy without an opponent 
or 4 partner... its Hemingway types 
who still burn with the old desire to 
best their buddies at physical prow- 
ess and who, when they edge into 
the thirties, find the golf course one 
of the last safe fields of combat left 
to them . . . its intellectuals who are 
crazy about golf since no other sport 
affords them the opportunity for 


deep-purple theorizing as does this 
game in which a stationary ball is 
hit from a stationary stance . . . its 
gamblers who find’ the game ideal 
for arranging twenty-seven or so 
different bets that can be decided 
simultaneously . . . its dressers who 
see in golf the chance they have al- 
ways wanted to express their color- 
ful personalities, which they do by 
wearing chartreuse and borsch- 
colored slacks, plaid berets and sport 
shirts depicting a Pacific island vol- 
cano in the process of eruption... 
its lovers of power who need not be 
reminded when they bash out a 200- 
yard drive, a commonplace achieve- 
ment in golf, that they hit that ball 
farther than Babe Ruth's mightiest 
home run. . 
revere the locker room as one of the 


. its misogynists who 


last strongholds of all-male com- 
panionship, and its chasers who 
like their drinks with a woman on 
the side and can usually find a very 
pretty one on the veranda. 

The wonder is that only five million 


Americans are golfers. re END 


In Next Month’s HOLIDAY 
YOU WILL DISCOVER AMERICA 


The entire July issue will be devoted to the wonders of the continent 
at your doorstep—the glamour of Mexico, the breath-taking sweep 
of Canada, the violent beauties of Alaska, and the rich, ever-fresh 
vitality of our own United States. 

In addition to the leading articles, superbly illustrated, you will 
find a complete cactograph of our continent, specially designed 
tours, and other features to guide you on your next holiday adven- 
ture in North America. 

Here’s what this great issue includes: 


woods. One glance tells 

you how beautiful — one 
round, how powerful! 

Louisville Grand Slams’ 

power performance is not 
surprising when you con- 

sider that they are designed 

and made by the makers of 
Louisville Slugger Bats — famous 
for performance since 1884, 


Discovery of the United States, by Alistair Cooke. . . . A cele- 
brated reporter writes with love and delicate skill of his travels across 
the land. 


Canada: The Dramatic North, by Hugh MacLennan. . . . Can- 
ada’s leading novelist takes you on a breath-taking tour of his giant 
homeland. 


Mexico: The Romantic South, by John Houghton Allen. . . . / 
richly-spun travel tale of one of the world’s most exciting lands. 


Adventure With History, by A. 6. Guthrie. . . . One of America’s 
distinguished novelists retraces with you the fateful Oregon Trail. 


irons... 


Grand Slam irons have long 
been famous for feel and 
balance. Swing one. Note 
the perfect weight distribution. 
Ask to see superbly matched 
Grand Slams at your 
Sporting Goods Dealer’s. 


v 5 = | America’s Great Cities... . Special HoLipay awards to the most 
— distinctive cities of the continent, with comments by famous travelers. 


The Magic of Mountains, by Phil Stong A fun-filled vacation 
in Dakota's Black Hills, by a favorite HOLIDAY writer. 


The Lure of a Lake, by Norman Katkov. ... A native son 
tells you why there’s no finer vacation than a summer on the shore of 


ase 148 a Minnesota lake. 


The Beckoning Sea, by Carl L. Biemiller. . . . Half the people of 
America succumb each year to the call of the Atlantic’s golden 
beaches; a Houipay editor tells you why. 

Untamed Alaska, by William L. Worden. ... The story of a new 
frontier land, a land of rare and unchallenged beauty. 


North America Cartograph. . . . A double spread in full color. 


Write for 

free full-color 
catalog. 
Address dept. H. : Plus: 


North America's Best Restaurants. .. . HoLipay awards to the 
continent's most rewarding eating places. 


Your Favorite NoRTH AMERICAN Tours, HOLIDAY 
Travet AWArbs, Notes ON WEATHER, CALENDAR OF EveNTs and 
other special service features. 





HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER ° 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Red Label... Black Label 


(Both 86.8 Proof) Born 1820 


still going strong 


SOLE IMPORTER: CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New 1953 Chris-Craft | 52-foot Conqueror—Double Cabin Flying 
Bridge . . . Super DeLuxe Sun Deck . . . Diesel power optional 


—and about a Chris-Craft ? 


And why its it that the hum and the spray, the 
prs . ie wind’s lash and the stare of the sun make the boy a 


~~ man... and the man a boy? From sleek runabout 


New Chris-Craft Boat Kits for home to majestic yacht, it’s truly said: the lucky man 
assembly—8 feet through 31 feet who commands a Chris-Craft commands his own 


free universe! 


P.S. New 1953 Chris-Craft are priced from %49 to 
$127,980. See your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer today. 


C hies 


’ . CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 
New Chris-Craft Marine Engines and 


Outboard Motors for dependable power MOTOR BOATS « MARINE ENGINES © OUTBOARD MOTORS ¢ BOAT KITS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





